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LINCOLN 


Listed and Under Agreement in three weeks. 
Classic Royal Barry Wills design. Wonderful landscaping, 


fireplace in master bedroom. 
MLS $439,000 


Lincoln - Recently listed - very special 3 bedrpom Condo 
on the Pond. MLS $265,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 
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Maida Gary Mary Ann Keay Ginny Niles 
Joan Montrym 
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617 259 9133 HOLDINGS, INC. 508 772 4209 
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Dear Readers, 


Happy New Year. We suspect things are getting back to normal in your house after the holidays. 
Maybe you are headed South or to one of the Islands. For those who stay around, this town is 
bubbling. Emerson Auxiliary is having a series of events, The Lincoln Players are undertaking 
another cabaret play, and Codman Community Farms is having another auction. And on top of 
all that comes a Winter Carnival in a few weeks. Hope we will be able to make a snowman this 
year during the Carnival. Almost forgot the Tennis Party on January 30. Details on these events 
can be found in the pages of this magazine or on the bulletin boards. 


Bob Stecher tapes each issue of the magazine and they can be borrowed from the library. Perhaps 
you would want to take one out for a shut-in or listen to it in your car. We all thank Bob for 
performing this service. 


Would you like to learn more about how we function? Come to the Smiths on Boyce Farm Road, 
Sunday, February 7 at 3:00 p.m. This is our Annual Business Meeting and the staff will be happy 
to talk with you. 


See you at the Town budget hearings. 


Nevggen 
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Chat with Matt 


by Betty Smith 


"Welcome to Brooks School," said Principal 
renda Brethwaite as I entered the School library a rainy 
ednesday evening in November. Several L-S students 
ith Principal/Superinintendent Matt King had come to 
incoln to answer questions from parents about the 
ansition to being a ninth grade parent. It is part of the 
rocess that families go through when their child is in the 
ighth grade. The evening was arranged by Lincoln 
sident, Jane Moss. 

Should a child go on to a public or independent 
chool? The students and Matt are very proud of the 
igh school. A few weeks earlier I had visited Matt at 
ne high school and the question of public and indepen- 
ent school came up. Matt explained that he had gone 
9 "private school" and often private school is just part of 
ne family tradition but he hoped that all Lincoln eighth 
rade families would consider the high school. Last year 
5% of the Brooks eighth grade class went on to Lincoln- 
udbury. Matt sincerely believes that if a family values 
iversity its students will be in public school. 

Now back to the Brooks School Library were the 
anel is assembled and Brenda Brethwaite the new prin- 
ipal is sitting next to Matt King, as anxious as the 
arents to learn about L-S. Matt King had confided in 
1€ at our earlier meeting he hoped the "kids" would say 
ice things about the school. The opening question set 
1€ stage. "What is a successful experience?" Matt 
nmediately explained that a student needs to find a 
iche, then he will be OK. Maybe it is in the Outdoor 
lub, a community service project, or the literary maga- 
ine. Each L-S student was asked what s/he did in the 
eshman year. Soccer was the immediate answer of 
lany. Matt explained that sports are very accessible. It 
ems that 70% of the students participate in inter- 
holastic sports which incidentally are subsidized by user 
es and money from the SOS campaign. Also com- 
lunity service projects, such as Haley House in Boston 
a soup kitchen. Freshman find out about the activities 
ta fair in which they can ask students questions about 
fter school activities. 

The parents expressed concerns about transporta- 
on. Matt mentioned that Sherman Bridge is now being 
paired. Lincoln parents do a lot or driving and the bus 
de can be long if you live in North Lincoln. If your 
uild is in a play, well there is a lot of driving. The 
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students said that they go to Sudbury on weekends. It 
seems to be a one-way thing. 

The questions quickly changed to academic. Matt 
explained the house structure. There are three houses 
each with a housemaster and a staff. Students are placed 
randomly unless a previous sibling has been in one of the 
houses and then the next child in the family will be in the 
same house. The students like the system. The emphasis 
was on the friendliness of the housemasters. "They do a 
great job," said one student. The impression was that the 
housemasters are caring adults who provide a supportive 
environment. "They will find you if you have a problem," 
said another one. "They let you know when you are 
doing well, too. I received a personal note when I re- 
ceived good grades." Another student emphasized the 
friendliness of teachers. She said that she goes to an old 
math teacher for help rather than her current one. It just 
works out better for her. There are tutors in the library 
which help with math, science, and English. 

A parent asked about class size. The answer was 
they are in the twenties. Currently there are 903 stu- 
dents enrolled, including 75 Boston kids. There has been 
some separation issues with the METCO kids but the 
students on the panel feel the school is addressing it. 
Some Boston kids are new to the school and did not go 
through the Boston or Sudbury school system so there is 
some tension. The Boston kids are taking advanced clas- 
ses and have leads in plays and choruses. Most classes 
meet four days a week with the fifth day set aside for 
directed study. Tracking came up. Matt explained that 
there is very little. Math is sequenced but English and 
history are not. The placing of the child is based on the 
recommendation of the eighth grade teachers. There are 
achievement levels in science and languages. Everyone 
takes English 9. Matt said students can change track. "If 
a student (not his parents) wants to be on a higher level, 
I am inclined to let him. There is a process for change 
here. Kids should be encouraged to stretch." 

In a previous talk with Matt, we had discussed 
curriculum. He assured me that despite fiscal constraints, 
depth and variety of courses have been maintained. Matt 
stated that 98% of seniors go on to college. The high 
school does not have a home economics or business 
department but courses in these subjects are offered. 
The school offers advanced placement tests in USS. 
History, Biology, Calculus, Math, Computer Science and 
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Gala Dinner Party & 
Auction 


Saturday, February 6, 1993 
Bemis Hall, Lincoln MA 


Cocktails & Silent Auction: 6 p.m. Dinner & Auction 7:30 p.m 


Ticket Price $25 at Lincoln Travel in Lincoln Mall 
and Three S Pharmacy, Lincoln Road 


All items purchased at this Auction 
are tax-deductible 


courtesy of Lincoln Travel 
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4 few other subjects. Students do well. Matt mentioned 
that some high schools don’t offer the AP tests as the 
courses are geared to the exam. The teacher feels the 
content is dictated. I also asked Matt about how they 
handle children with learning disabilities. "The focus is 
on integration. We mainstream the kids. Our services 
for special education are extensive. We have learning 
centers." The high school is also addressing AIDS. A 
course is offered "Heart to Heart" which deals with 
health issues, including AIDS. I wondered how students 
select courses. Matt explained that there is random 
selection. The scheduling is done on the computer. The 
yarents and advisor must sign the course schedule each 
‘erm. 

Matt spoke to me, with much enthusiasm, about 
other programs. We are building up music. We have 100 
tudents in band and ensembles - which means 12% of 
he school is involved! Bill Plott has taken over the 
heatre here from Ginny Kirshner. Mrs. Kirshner died 
ecently. She was very dedicated to the students at the 
iigh school and her contribution to theatre at the high 
chool was extraordinary. But under Bill Plott the 
rogram is very strong. Bill was currently working on a 
shakespeare production. The art department now has a 
yhotography studio, including a dark room. And the 
sudbury Foundation has given us a grant of $62,000 for 
computers in the Math Lab. 

Financially Lincoln-Sudbury High School is in the 
yest shape in five years. Five years ago a program en- 
itled LS 21 began strategic planning for the next century. 
3ut remember as a Lincoln resident you are welcome to 
udit a course and find out what’s going on first hand. 
\nd as a parent of a eighth grader you are welcome to 
isit at any time, just call the high school and arrange- 
nents will be made. 


Photography Show 
Tony Decaneas 
December - February 


Winter Sale 
January 25th to 30th 
20% Off All Inventory 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 
Taped by Bob Stecher 
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Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
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REALTORS 
Fellow Lincoln Residents: 


I am writing to reacquaint you with the real estate services offered by Group/West here 
in Lincoln, and to ask that you call us whenever you have any real estate questions whatsoever! 
I’m often reminded of the politician who failed to get the vote of an older neighbor with whom 
he had grown up. "Why didn’t you vote for me?", he asked. "Because you never asked me." 
Today I am offering you the services of my firm, and asking you to take advantage of them! 


Group/West Limited provides a wide range of professional real estate services throughout 
the western suburbs, including brokerage, appraisals, and opinions-of-value. We are a member 
of the HomeView network-- the cutting edge of technology in real estate. And as the exclusive 
affiliate of Sotheby’s International Realty, the most recognized relocation name for this market, 
we provide truly national and international relocation services into and out of the area. 


However, to use another political axiom, all real estate-- as all politics-- is local. 
Group/West Limited is Lincoln owned and operated, and has claimed the biggest market share 
in Lincoln for six years in a row. No one else even comes close: a Lincoln sale here and there 
by a chain office in Framingham or Westford is certainly important to a corporation’s bottom 
line, but not to you the homeowner. In 1992 there were 62 MLS residential transactions in 
Lincoln, and Group/West brokers were involved in 33 of them: that’s 53%! Twenty-five other 
offices also took part in Lincoln transactions. Furthermore, Group/West handled 47% of all 
Lincoln listings that sold; eleven other offices split the balance. But should our being "#1" 
matter to you? If you are buying or selling a home in Lincoln, what is important is that you get 
the most professional brokerage advice from people who are overwhelmingly experienced at 
listing and selling houses in Lincoln. Group/West Limited meets these criteria. 


Our formula for success? It includes talented brokers making a career in Lincoln real 
estate and producing large sales volumes year in and year out. The key ingredient of our 
success, though, is you-- the people of Lincoln. It is you who with your trust make our business 
what it is. I hope we continue to earn that trust for years to come. As one gesture in 
recognition of this relationship, we are again offering complimentary Opinions of Value; just call 
our office, we will visit your property and get you a written opinion within a matter of days. 
I wish the best of health and happiness to you and yours in 1993! 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
Proprietor 


The Professional Choice 


NINE LEWIS STREET e LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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LINCOLN - Imagine entertaining in 
the 20x16 Grand Dining Room! Later 
repair to the 31x15 livingroom (kids 
off to the 25x20 family room!). 5,600 
like-new sq ft in superb loc! $995,000. 


WESTON - 5-year young contemp 
w/drama & practicality (like a 1st floor 
Master Suite & two family rooms!). 
Excellent South Side location & top- 
quality design/construction. $699,000. 


LINCOLN - Great potential in this 
country colonial’s private site and 
special details (inc. master bedroom 


with roofdeck atop sunroom; garage/ 
barn)! Centrally situated. $475,000. 


LINCOLN - We are the condominium 
specialists! Farrar Pond: the pond, 
woods, tennis, private gardens, careful 
mgt & few rentals help make a great 
community! Now 4 @ $199-$269,000! 


LINCOLN - English Country colonial 
to be built by David Kane on knoll 
amidst 2.88 priv acres in a prestige 
location. Great spaces with superb, 
sophisticated finishes! $849,000. 


LINCOLN - Large contemp & a guest 
house on 7+ acres of magnificent 
land, complete with fishing pond, 
expansive lawn & garden. Exc for 
families and/or entertaining! $575,000. 


LINCOLN - One of a kind contemp in 
top loc! Features a wonderful country 
kitch w/woodstove; step-down, skylit 
master w/incredible Scandinavian spa; 
two recrms! Nr cons trails. $439,000. 


LINCOLN - Greenridge: rural views 
yet an easy stroll to train & shops! 
Townhouses with step-down livrms & 
balcony, brkfst rms & patios. 2-3 brs, 
1 1/2 baths. Now 2 @ $199-$210,000. 


The Professional Choice 


Group, west 


“architectural 
sculpture” w/great views over 4 lovely 
acres! Features inc a spacious gourmet 
cook’s kitchen, and a “home health 
club” w/indoor lap pool! $755,000. 


LINCOLN - An 


LINCOLN - Great family house near 
Sandy Pond! Spacious kitchen opens to 
a fabulous family room w/fireplace & 
views to woodlands. Recroom opens to 
screened porch w/fireplace! $515,000. 


Lie ee 


LINCOLN - Cherished family home 
in great condition! Features an eat-in 
kitchen with a large screened porch & 
lovely private patio off of it. On a cul- 
de-sac. Three-car garage. $275,000. 


LINCOLN - An adorable, tastefully 
decorated, just remodeled Cape on 
almost two, very usable acres! New 
kitchen, new roof, new paint inside 
and out. 4 bedrooms! Just $199,000. 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


fine coffees & teas...6aked goods 
sandwiches...gourmet foods 
Open Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 


Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


were |* 
PICTURE FIRrAMES 
Wood: Wass: Gramic 


si |ver plate - |ucite 
Papier MAHhEeE 


POSTER. FRAMES 


“Something “Special 
THE MALL AT LUAICOLA) STATION 


LINICOLN ROAD: LINICOLN: MA 
O19» 25940S5teer 
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1993 Lincoln Calendar 


4] PHOTOGRAPHS 
ae )) of our fair town by local 
resident, Joseph Sussman 


DATES & EVENTS 
unique to Lincoln (plus the 
regular holidays) 


INFORMATION 

times, places, scheduled 

meetings and annual deadlines 
Enter the Cottage Press 


photograph contest. 


Contact The Cottage Press, 
Mary Ann Hales, Publisher, P.O. Box 
135, Upstairs at the Old Town Hall, 
Lincoln Ctr, MA 01773 ¢ (617) 259-8771 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


hich Way to Go ? 


y Charles P. Kindleberger 


In the 1930s, Gluyas Williams, a New Yorker 
ttoonist, created a series called "The Sceptics’ Soci- 
ty." A group of men decked in frock coats and top 
ats would test folk wisdom, experimentally, chasing a 
male pig to determine whether or not it was possible 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.) One entry 
at has lain long in memory was to decide between 
o such bits of lore. On a diving board high above a 
uarry filled with water stood a blindfolded man, while 
e society, gathered around, was seeking to test 
hether “look before you leap" was a better guide than 
e who hesitates is lost." 

One can go on. Irving Telling has shown me an 
icle from Natural History, April 1992, “Duelling 
overbs," which has the pair above but most of the 
elling is done with those that are not orthogonal, and 
any in German. I hence roll my own: 


"Too many cooks spoil the broth." "Many 
hands make light work." 
"If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it." "A stitch in 


time saves nine." 

"A straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points." "The long way round is the 
shortest way home." 

"Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." 
"One man’s meat is another man’s poison." 

"Love thy neighbor as thyself." "Mind your 
own business."? 

"Money makes the mare go." "Love of money 
is the root of all evil." 

"A penny saved is a penny earned." 
wise, pound foolish." 

"Well begun is half done." "The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating." 

"Appetite grows with eating." 
good as a feast." 

"Quit while you are ahead." "There is a tide 
in the affairs of men, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune."* 

"Once bitten, twice shy." 
like an old fool." 

"One man, one vote." "He who pays the piper 
calls the tune." 

"Good, better, best, never let it rest, till your 
good is better and your better best." "The best 
is the enemy of the good." 

"When in Rome do as the Romans do." 
thy own self be true." 

It is by no means clear that proverbs come 
nerally with two opposites in a package. I have been 
king comparisons for "half a loaf is better than 


"Penny- 


"Enough is as 


"There is no fool 


“Hl feo 


copyright 1993 Charles P. Kindleberger 


none," "He who lives in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones," etc. Feel free to roll your own. 


1. One day in the late 1940s or early 1950s, Dr. 
Gordon Donaldson chased a pig (sow?) through the 
back yard of 37 Bedford Roof in Lincoln, but only 
trying to catch an escapee. 


2. I understand that this guide was followed by the 
Lincoln School Committee too long. 


3. The cynical economist, Frank Knight, once said 
that the one common trait joining the pure economic 
man, and the pure Christian was that neither had any 
friends. 


4. The New York Times Magazine in Jate summer has 
been running a financial advertisement listing pairs of 
advice from professionals drawn from a book by Joan 
Robinson, A Fool and His Money, ex gratia: 
"Be patient, never panic." "Be nervous, keep 
a close watch." 
"Be flexible, change courses." 
Keep a steady course." 
"Never sell too soon." 
sell." 


"Be steadfast. 
"It’s never too soon to 


et cetera 
All very helpful. 


Kuwait Directly After Hostilities Persian 
Gulf - 
Trip to Plum Island Sunday to celebrate - 


by Joan Shambaugh 


The surf raging 
gnawing away at the beach the cliffs 
tumultuous winds rollicking waves shouting 
almost screaming 


chewing away at the cliffs dispersing their sands 


behind them in desert rounds and flows 
the fog is the seam that 
holds it together earth sea 
and land wind dance 
woolly sheep’s wool - brown & raging 
loud and furious on our faces - wet 
ravaged 
Great Mother furious 
here the Gulf 
You the fog 
seam us together 
and take out pain 
away fuzzy thick 
woolly thread - 
remending us seamless - 
copyright 1993 Joan Shambaugh 


echoing 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 


Residential and Commercial Collection 


Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


Newspapers, metal cans, glass, 
and plastic containers 


Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 


Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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Winter Morning Chores 


by Suze Craig 


They, surprisingly enough, are almost more agreeable 
than summer chores. Perhaps it’s because the winter 
weather gives one a clearer eye, a certain keen sense of 
what’s important, unavailable in the lazy easy warmth of 
summer sun. They provide an interesting number of bene- 
fits—and not just to the animals, who are by then entirely 
breakfast-minded—but also to the person doing them. 
(Which is usually me, natch.) Entertainment, forexample, 
a keen appreciation of some small treasures in life, a 
positive jolt of well-being, and even some long-range 
realizations about human rust. But I’m ahead of myself. 

Winter chores are not—at least thus far—as onerous 
as I’d feared. As Pifia has gone back home across town 
and the pigs and lambs are in the freezer, all that remain 
are the chickens and the two steers. We always tum off 
the water to the outbuildings in October, as the lines lie 
only six or so inches beneath the down-sloping ground. 
So I hand-carry water. 

Routine is reassuring. No need to ponder the day’s 
arrangement; chores first. A pleasantly mindless prep; 
collect the egg basket which eleven year old son Lindsay 
brought in the previous evening as part of his chores. 
Collect the chankins bucket, i.e., the bucket which lives 
in the sink and collects ham fat, bones, eggshells (crushed, 
so the hens don’t, we all hope, recognize what they are 
devouring in their lust for calcium), leathery cabbage 
leaves, cheese rinds—in short, everything we don’t con- 
sume. Except grapefruit peel. For some reason our hens 
| turn up their beaks at citrus. 

Clomp down the basement stairs—already (and so 
| early in the moming—first thing) virtuous (“Of course 
I’m doing something important; it’s chore time”). Now 
there’s a true benefit: to be able to begin every moming 
feeling, and rightly so, virtuous. Better than a vitamin pill. 
__ Ahalf bucket of water, exchange shoes for boots. This 
last is an inviolate rule. Never ever think you can do 
| chores without stepping in something smelly. You may 
think you can do it—‘‘just this once," you say—or to be 
completely accurate, I say to myself—‘I’m in a rush and 
| T'll be VERY careful...” 
| Such self-delusion. Or as Lindsay would summarily 
| honk: “NOT.” 
So there’s another bene fit: knowing what in one’s own 
| life is absolutely essential and having same so easily 
Teinforced every single day. 
| Sam, our black and white, disheveled poodle/Puli 
cross, accompanies. Out the garage door we go, around 
| the comer to greet the wind, measure the day’s weather. 
Sometimes it’s WHAM fiery ice right in the eyes. (Thank 
heaven, oh heaven, for those small treasures of long 
underwear and chapstick.) Sometimes pure balm. Half- 
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“\ View From \# 


Craighill [ie 


way out to the hen house we’ve adjusted, either hunched 
down or head and tail up to the mild air. 

Having been locked up all night against raccoons, 
which is part of Lindsay’s evening routine, the flock of 
about twenty chickens cackles and crows at the scrunch 
of my footsteps. Open the door to the run (superbly rebuilt 
this summer; oh bless you, Russ) to heave inside the 
bucket contents and a scoopful of oats, or a grain mixture 
called scratch (because it impels poultry to scrabble it up). 
Then around to the hen house’s screen door with the water 
bucket. 

Every single day, rain or shine, snow or sun, they greet 
me vocally, enthusiastically, uncritically. Yet another 
boon. 

Their fount sits on a heater, designed to keep the water 
just above freezing. Pull the top up and off, add water as 
needed, replace the top, fill the pellet feeder as needed, 
collect any eggs, then out the door, and that’s it for the 
day, ladies. 

Up the brief lane and around the side of the house to 
the greenhouse door. Upon seeing me from the steer 
house, only some fifty feet on the other side of the lawn, 
Henry, the larger of the two wonderfully hairy Scottish 
Highlands, sometimes bellows. I choose to interpret this 
blatting as a welcome, not a reprimand. It sounds much 
more like “Hell-looooo!” than “And just where the hell 
have you been!” 

At the greenhouse sink, fill two watering cans espe- 
cially purchased to carry water out to the cattle, for they’ re 
that green watering can plastic with small filling hole 
between side and top handles. The design is perfect for 
transport as it minimizes sloppage. Out the door again and 
across the lawn. Henry, all bronze and gold, steps slowly 
up to the fence. Muzzle up, big round eyes clearly visible 
because his head tilts up and over the barbed wire, his long 
hairy brisket strains the wire below. Nothing to be 
alarmed about—he merely wants his morning apple. It 
must be gently snicked back to his molars so he can really 
get at it; if delicately placed in the front of the mouth, it 
may pop out as he flails his tongue around trying to get it 
back to where he can chew. One’s wrist action should be 
that of a pool player. 

Roger, who’s only a year old, and black, and still with 
Mephistophelian hors (Henry’s have begun to lengthen 
and swoop dramatically) steps delicately around the side 
of the steer shed. A new arrival, he’s not yet learned about 
apples. 

The time needed to empty the watering cans (I’ll have 
to go back for another two) into the trough is just time 
enough to survey Valley Pond, assess the westerm sky for 
weather coming in, and receive Henry’s daily assessment 
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SPONELAN'S 


wat SUPERMARKETS Seema 


OOK KX KK 


XOX 


04 


Now Accepting ATM and Credit Cards 


bes. oh le Sp OCOOOCIOOOCOK 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 8 pm 


Susam Tucker S Anne Wanzer 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 

* 371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner 
and Our New Store in Groton 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 
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of my importance in life. I regard it as my exercise in 
modification of self-perception. Silently, fixedly, he 
stares at me. And slides his tongue up his right nostril. 

“To your stations,” I sing-song, entering the shed. 
Clang goes the galvanized grain barrel lid. Three scoops 
into a small hand bucket, back out and around to the left 
to expectant Henry. Whish, into the grain trough and back 
around inside for a single scoop for Roger, who waits 
around on the other side, the trough there being lower and 
therefore more to his liking. 

Feeding time is completed with half a bale of hay, 
divided into thirds—the books, or flakes, divide them- 
selves in a most satisfactory way—and placed on either 
side of the shed into three different hay ricks. Henry buries 
his muzzle into the book tucked into the metal rack right 
beside him. Ecstasy. Like me gobbling up the first real 
lettuce salad out of the spring garden. But there the simile 
stops; the hay is dried grass, all prickly and full of stickles 
and dust, chaff and stems. Makes my gums hurt just to 
think about it and there goes Henry, chomp chomp and 
down the hatch. He never ever sneezes. How very tidily 
certain things in life arrange themselves; dried local 
grasses, which Henry finds delightful in winter; the rais- 
ing of Henry, in which we take year-long pleasure; the 
haying of fields in summer, which keeps them green and 
Open, to provide the hay for Henry’s winter. 


Get Ready 


for Valentine's 
and St.Patrick's Days 


| At 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


I proceed to a quick policing of the paddock with the 
manure fork. The growing pile reminds me daily of the 
process of which I am a part, that small chain of being 
which is the changing of manure into soil into plants into 
food for me and food for the chickens and then manure 
again and back around, as long as I am physically able and 
mentally alert enough to accept the daily routine animals 
require. Which is to realize I have to get up and do these 
chores, no matter what the occasion, no matter what the 
weather. But that’s a good thing, I reckon, for the small 
tasks get me out and into the day before I can even think 
of saying no, before I can examine any muscles for aches, 
and joints for rust. And by the time they’re over I’m 
exhilarated, alert, and whow, just look at all that I’ve 
accom plished. 

So the animals and I, we take care of each other. I find 
this give-and-take hard to explain in twenty-five words or 
less to anyone who wonders why we’re so crazy as to keep 
livestock. Particularly when the snow flies. 

After I redeploy the watering cans back in the green- 
house we’re almost done. Sam trots behind; we take a 
shortcut through the herb garden, check the bird feeder, 
go down the rock garden steps and around the comer and 
into the garage. I lower the garage door, and inside the 
warm house we go. And then, ah! comes the ineffable 
pleasure and exquisite relief of blowing one’s nose. 


Qiassic Painting & Contracting 


«Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
¢ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
¢ Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 


Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 
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psoto]| HUNNEMAN & | 


RO Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE : | 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


Denise Bienfang 


Donna Burt 


Penny Coton LINCOLN - Nothing compares to this luxurious, 
14-room Contemporary at this price. 6,000 sq. 
ft. of living space includes an indoor pool, 
tennis court, 3-car garage, and all the 
amenities. Seller says, "Bring offers!” 
$699,000 


3 


Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 
Diana Smith 
Pamela Taylor 
Lois Tetreault 
William Zirkel 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


LINCOLN - Five bedroom family Colonial on 


one-plus acre in nice neighborhood with access 
PREVIEWS to 200 acres of play area has new kitchen and 
baths, great horse barn, gardens, trails and a 
view 0 fo@tDteustmetr ne Frat m 


Marketing the Worlds 22) 01 a eer eee $475,000 
Finest Real Estate 
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PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


299-1100 or 259-9220 


iia 


INCOLN - Charming Village Colonial in Lincoln LINCOLN - Owner financing. No points, 4.5% 
enter’s Historic District.Many updates and __ interest for 3 years/20 yr. amortization. 25% 
provements. Walk to schools, library and down, others terms negotiable for qualified 
onservation land from this three-bedroom, 2- buyer. Versatile 12-room house in Center 
/2 bath, lovingly cared for home _ surrounded by conservation land. Move-in 

‘i $275,000 condition . $381,300 


SS 


INCOLN - On a country lane, potential 11+ LINCOLN - Great opportunity to live in 
cre horse property has 2 separate dwellings. established neighborhood. Gambrel Colonial 
née with 3-car, heated garage plus second with a beautiful interior has 8 rooms, 4 
or legal rental; the other a very livable bedrooms, a new kitchen and a family room 
rmhouse. Privacy plus convenience with a fireplace. Room for horses and children 
I ose cdece st ge << ores. kta de. os SOOO Si eri cr se ntterce ee rcaac taser een eee $449 .900 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
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Ogilvie's 


Ltveenoteausteouredguallty. products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
proacucctsar. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


e e ’ 
Ogilvie’s___ s04-1265 
M-F 7:30-5:00 B.L. Ogiivie nc. 

Home center, we can help sar 7:30-4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 
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Rebuilding the Lincoln Schools 


by Sally Bobbitt 


The well-being of the Lincoln Public Schools 
has always been important to me. As an educator, as 
a Lincoln resident, as a former member of the Lincoln 
School Committee, as a mother of children who 
graduated from Brooks, excellence in education has 
placed high on my priority list. I have attended many 
of the School Building Committee (SBC) meetings over 
the past couple of years and am strongly supportive of 
the asset protection plan to upgrade our failing septic, 
electrical, and structurally weak systems. The five to 
six million dollars this plan will cost is necessary in 
order for our children to learn in a safe environment; 
years of maintenance deferral have brought us to a 
point where the piper must finally be paid. The up 
side to this investment in building restructuring is that, 
as part of a larger expense in reconfiguring our school 
space, Lincoln will be eligible for state reimbursement 
to the town of fifty-four percent of the total figure. 
There are some points of this master plan, however, 
which I feel deserve closer scrutiny. 

The greatest concern I have is with the financ- 
ing of the entire project. I do not share the SBC’s 
confidence that Lincoln will receive the fifty-four 
percent reimbursement for this enormous project, in 
spite of the fact that Lincoln schools meet the two 
principal requirements: relief of overcrowding and 
improvement of the educational program. First, there 
are so many other communities across the state (my 
husband teaches in one) where there is greater need 
for building repair and relief from large class size; 
ocally, there has been a seismic shift in political 
alance at the State House since election day; na- 
tionally, any priority for educational improvement will 
ake time to implement. For these and other reasons, 
incoln’s place on the financial aid priority list is, I 
eel, still unclear. Although it would be advantageous 
fiscally to undertake all at once a job which could top 
off at sixteen million dollars, I feel that citizens of 

incoln, still shouldering tax burdens resulting from 
the Public Library addition and the recent purchase of 
onservation land, cannot afford another major finan- 
ial impact at this time. A better plan, as I see it, 
ould be to approach the entire project in stages. 
en the reimbursement from Stage One accrues to 
incoln, then that sum could be dedicated toward 
Stage Two, etc. I understand that the SBC finance 
ubcommittee is working on this "Stages" plan and 
pplaud their willingness to approach this incredibly 
ifficult financial challenge from many different points 
f view. 

Part of this project is intertwined with projected 
increasing enrollments in the schools, figures which are 
oft at best. There is no question that the Hartwell 
ods are no longer appropriate for classroom use, and 
hat this square footage must be replaced with either 
emodeled or new construction (three classrooms, at 
east). But alternatives to building new classrooms 
ight include renting mobile classrooms (Hanscom 
sed them successfully for years) which could be placed 
n the campus, moved around, or removed as enroll- 


ment required. Building permanently for future larger 
classrooms, which may not materialize, is risky and 
poor use of taxpayers’ money. There was a time when 
Lincoln wanted and was able to afford the best 
education and learning facilities money could buy. I 
feel those days have passed, much as we might regret 
that fact; we still want the best education money can 
buy but may not be able to afford to have it delivered 
in the best educational plant. Safe, yes; flexible, 
indeed; well-built, certainly — but education money in 
the current no-override mindset of the town needs to 
be targeted, first and foremost, on maintaining our 
currently excellent faculty. I have sincere doubts that 
Lincoln can maintain both superior staff and state-of- 
the-art classrooms at this point in the Massachusetts 
recession. The advantage of Stages is that, should the 
economy improve, later steps can be taken to incor- 
porate upgrades into the facilities which are currently 
unattainable. 

Although Lincoln will not be reimbursed for 
rehabbing the Hartwell Pods, I believe that this site 
should be protected for rental use. Lincoln should 
embrace the possibility of renting these rooms for on- 
site child care so long as there is no involvement of 
additional tax monies, all of which need to be directed 
to public, rather than private, education. 

The . School Building Committee is to be 
congratulated for its hard work so far. The task of 
designing a campus reconfiguration that makes sense 
but doesn’t cost too many cents is staggering. I urge 
all residents to attend the meetings planned in January 
and February and to educate themselves on the many 
alternative plans and their attending costs before a 
final vote is called for at the March Town Meeting. 
The future of our children depends on it. 


Ve 
XY 


E. PENDLETON 


kitchen remodeling & design 


Complete Residential Construction Services 


\2 
“~ 


Cabinet Sales 
Licensed & Insured 


617-924-295 | 
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Concord has always 
had a special place 
~ for those who value 


i 


their independence. 
kee Today, that 


ACE IS 


Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there's no place 
like Newbury Court. 


JV Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden l 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


J Visit our information Center today, for a 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 
now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 


po 
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NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508° 369 © 5155 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(_) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

Cliy TOWNS eee TATE ZIP CODE 

TELEPHONE (__) 


6 Sa si ee ee re ee" 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 . 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 


School Renovations 


HOW LITTLE, HOW MUCH, AND HOW SOON? 
by Henry Morgan 


For nearly two years, various committees of the 
Town of Lincoln have been grappling with the difficult 
questions facing the present school facilities. The two 
years of seeking for the answer have created none that 
is generally accepted. There is no easy answer. The 
problem is complex. And as the old adage goes, 
"Every complex question has a simple answer, and it is 
always wrong!" Yet the problem needs an answer now. 
Whatever that answer is, it will be a compromise. Let 
me review the problems: 

1. Most of the Lincoln school buildings are in 
need of repair. There are some major needs and 
many minor needs. 

2. The buildings now provide for very different 
needs than when they were built beginning over forty 
years ago. Twenty classrooms are now being used for 
new school purposes that were not needed twenty years 
ago. These twenty do not even count the community 
use by the extended day program, LEAP, or the 
private day care program, Magic Garden. 

3. Enrollments are on the rise again, both from 
new births and from migration. In fall 1993, we will 
be short three classrooms if we continue to house all 
of the school and community programs now in force. 

4. The State Building Assistance Board (former- 
ly known as SBAB and now called SFAB) has looked 
at our school buildings and school uses and declared 
that the size and use of the Hartwell mods (or pods) 
are inadequate for today’s educational needs, thus 
‘creating a severe overcrowding condition in our 
| schools. 

5. We have long recognized what the State 
officials have confirmed. It is not possible today to 
‘Tun the kinds of programs well that we are now 
offering. Space is being used in ways that cramp the 
education of the children and tax the energies of the 
dedicated staff. 

In response to these conditions, the School 
Building Committee (SBC), appointed jointly by the 
| Moderator, Board of Selectmen, and School Commit- 
tee, has been wrestling (figuratively) with this situation 
for a year and a half. In the meantime, the classroom 
needs expected in fall 1994 are upon us in 1993. We 
are three rooms short. 

We have had one oil tank fail a pressure test, 

resulting in the removal of the tank and installation of 
natural gas to Smith School. We cannot predict the 
timing of other failures, such as roofs, heating systems, 
and septic systems. 
The SBC has looked at several possible solu- 
tions, meeting weekly for over a year. An open 
meeting was held in October to discuss some possible 
options for short- or long-term solutions with the town. 
These options included: 


An Asset Protection Plan to remedy the most 
flagrant building and grounds (septic and oil tanks) 
needs, which are now estimated to cost approximately 
$6 million to complete. This plan would add no space, 
continue the crowded use of the mods and continue 
the other inadequate conditions cited by the State. No 
state assistance funding would be available for the 
Asset Protection Plan since it does not solve the 
problems. In addition to not solving the overcrowding 
problems, no program improvements would be possible. 
And the building would be patched together for 
another ten to twenty years at best. 

Other options have been considered, including 
a consolidation of all schools into a major building 
project connected to the current Brooks School and the 
razing of most of Smith. The SBC carefully considered 
this drastic plan, which in terms of building cost and 
long-term maintenance was not a ridiculous plan at all. 
The plan, which has received the support of the SBC, 
is what we have come to call Option #2, which 
abandons the Hartwell mods for school classroom use, 
and brings the primary school over to Smith with the 
addition of additional classroom space. Current 
estimates of this plan, which include the renovations 
necessary under the Asset Protection Plan plus upgrad- 
ing of windows in Smith School to modern standards 
of double glazing, is currently estimated at $11.8 
million. 

A more expensive and better educational 
solution, referred to in our planning as Option #5 was 
rejected because of cost. We simply felt that the 
Town was not prepared to bear the financing of a $15 
million to $16 million project. 

The SBC is extremely conscious of the econom- 
ic conditions of the Town and its citizens. It has also 
taken its long-term responsibilities seriously and wants 
to recommend the most prudent plan — not the most 
educationally desirable plan and not the least expen- 
sive. The currently favored Option #2, with State aid, 
would cost the Town less than the Asset Protection 
Plan and would better meet the educational needs. 

We have looked at ways to phase the project. 
In reality, the only sensible first phase is to build the 
new space at Smith first, then do renovations to the 
other parts of Brooks and Smith while still using the 
Hartwell mods for a year. The project is estimated 
to take eighteen months to complete. Starting in 
spring 1994 would make the facilities available for fall 
1995, two years later than the space is needed. 

Throughout our deliberations, we have been 
aware of the critical impact that possible State reim- 
bursement will have on the economics to the town. 
There is a healthy (and at times unhealthy) distrust of 
the intentions of the State to provide reimbursement 
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A Bemis Hall Birthday/ Bash 


£ 


by The Lincoln Players, heat 
in conjunction with 
the Lincoln Historical Association 


March 5 & 6, 1993 


Scenes 1, 2, 4 & Epilogue 
Music by Rogers & Hammerstein, Frank Lesser, Cole Porter, Peggy Seeger, 
Skits by Suze Craig 


Scene 3 
Music by Arnold Judson and Bob White, Lyrics by June Judson, Oliver Selfridge, 
Bob White, Skit by Oliver Selfridge 
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to Lincoln. Many communications have been held on 
this very critical issue. The last meeting with State 
officials of the SFAB — formerly the SBAB - took 
place in early December and those attending came 
away reasonably confident that reimbursement is highly 
possible if not even highly probable. This is very 
critical. The Building Committee, while favoring 
Option #2, would not recommend it to the citizens of 
the town without their confidence that State funding 
would be available. This is a point that is debatable 
and will be debated by many, but we believe that, on 
the basis of facts presented to us, it is prudent to 
proceed with the expectation of State reimbursement. 

I will not go into all of the details of our 
communications, but the SBC membership includes 
several architects who have dealt with this particular 
State agency and their judgments have been included 
in our decision. However, if the State funding is 
available at the currently projected level of fifty-four 
percent reimbursement, the $11.8 million plan would 
actually cost the taxpayers of Lincoln less than the 
Asset Project Plan and the facilities would be far more 
satisfactory for the education programs as stated above. 
I repeat it for emphasis. In addition, the Hartwell 
mods would be available for community use such as 
LEAP and Magic Garden. And again at less cost to 
the taxpayers. 

Is it safe to proceed on the expectation of State 

reimbursement? We believe that between the approval 
of the project by the Town Meeting and the subse- 
quent submission to the State for approval and before 
actual construction begins hopefully in spring 1994, we 
will know whether or not the State both approves the 
project and whether or not funds will be appropriated 
by the Legislature and the Governor. We believe that 
the town will be adequately protected by the very 
prudent approach that is being proposed by the School 
Building Committee. 
There is another major factor to be considered 
in regards to timing. The construction industry has 
been slow and depressed for a number of years. The 
historic cost escalation has been slowed. For recent 
Tepairs to our buildings, we have been able to get very 
attractive bids. If the economy starts to warm up and 
the construction industry picks up, we could expect a 
return to the annual cost escalations. A delay of a 
year in putting the project out to bid could cost the 
Town from ten to fifteen percent more. We should be 
very careful about stalling at this time. 

On a very different note, speaking personally 
and not on behalf of either the School Committee or 
the School Building Committee, I hope we can at some 
time not always just focus on the cost of education and 
cost of teachers and cost of buildings, but think of the 
common good and benefit to society. Unfortunately, 
the abandonment by the State of responsibility for the 
Operating costs of educational operating budgets has 
shifted more and more to the Real Estate and Proper- 
ty taxpayer. The State mandates programs and doesn’t 
fund them. So the property taxpayer is bearing the 
heavy burden of the education of our children. For 
the most part we have maintained local control by 


elected citizens who give countless hours of their time 
to make the most of what is available. Lincoln has 
shown over the years an outstanding commitment to 
education. By all standards, our schools are excellent. 

Are we Satisfied with them? Many citizens are 
very satisfied, some are not. Can we do better? 
Surely we can and we are doing better. More funds 
won’t make things better per se. All funds have to be 
intelligently and wisely spent, with careful consideration 
to priorities and getting the most "bang for the buck." 
But we do know that spending less won’t get us any 
better. In a time of limited resources, and when 
hasn’t that been the case, choices have to be made. 

I first started serving the Town of Lincoln as 
an appointed member to the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
School Committee in October 1962, over thirty years 
ago. I was elected and re-elected until March 1977. 
I have served on the current Elementary School 
Committee for nearly four years, a total of over 
eighteen years working for the citizens and children of 
the town. And things have changed. It is harder to 
please, harder even to satisfy. Most citizens want to 
continue to support excellent schools for the future 
leaders of our society. Most know inherently that 
good education is the most cost-effective way of 
preserving a- strong and active body of citizens. But 
why does it have to cost so much? I can’t answer that 
in a simple way except to say that it does. 

I also serve as the Chair of the Trustees at 
Hampshire College in Amherst. The same questions 
but with even harder answers have to be faced there. 
For the last twenty years higher education costs have 
risen steadily seven to nine percent per year. They 
can no longer rise that fast. Tuition payers, like 
taxpayers are resisting. At Hampshire, as in Lincoln, 
we have withheld prudent maintenance costs for an 
imprudent result. Deferred and overdue maintenance 
is a national problem at all levels of education, public 
and private. 

Yet we accept, as "uncontrollable," medical costs 
that have risen and continue to rise at twice the rate 
of education costs. Why does one set of costs get 
passed on without scrutiny or votes simply because 
they are "uncontrollable"? And why are we unwilling 
to accept the concept of "uncontrollable" in our school 
budgets? Because we want to know what we are 
getting in our operating budget and our facilities 
budget; we want to know what everything costs; we 
want to know what we are getting for our money; and 
we want to make our choices known. That is the 
responsible way. 

So back to the building project. We do need 
to know what we need, what we are getting, and what 
we have to pay. The School Building Committee is 
one of the most talented and diverse committees I 
have served on in over thirty years and they have 
worked hard. Please give them the courtesy of serious 
consideration of what will not be a simple answer to 
a very complex problem. The answer we need is one 
that is a balance between short-term frugality and long- 
term prudence. We have delayed for too long the 
proper maintenance of adequate program space. 
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From the sketchbook of Harold D. Smith 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


“Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
e Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


mj experience. | 
: Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 omit 


pe os 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 
gentle healing bodywork 


polarity / craniosacral therapy 
for body, spirit, mind 


reduces stress 
balances energy 
increases vitality 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM =} 


LENDER 
West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


_ WESTON, MA_ 617-893-3830 
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6 Salt or Not to Salt 


by Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


As a child in Wichita, Kansas, winter meant snowball 
ights, snowmen, snow forts. Once or twice a year, 
lizzards kept us out of school for a couple of days. I have 
ne bad memory of falling on icy bricks in the schoolyard, 
alentine’s Day cards flying every which way. By the time 
e left the Midwest for the Southwestern desert, I was only 
12 years old. I never had to shovel the driveway, much less 
earn to drive in snow and ice. 

In the first three low-snow years I lived in Lincoln, I 
earned the rudiments of winter driving. And after the big 
nowstorm this December, I renewed my determination to 
ake up cross-country skiing, in the hopes that the sport 
ould give me a new reason to look forward to the season. 
n the Monday after the Saturday storm, I carefully drove 
down Weston’s Merriam Street to the Ski Track. The next 
day, more than 48 hours after the snow stopped falling, I 
headed for my second cross-country ski lesson, this time to 
Lincoln Guide Service in the center of town. 

Of course, my street, Round Hill Road, was still a mess, 
but since it’s only a cul-de-sac, I knew I should be thankful 
the town even plowed it. Route 117 was free of snow— 
until I crossed the Lincoln line, where the asphalt was 
hidden under packed ice. Dismayed, I then went the long 
way around: 117 to 128 to Route 2 and down Bedford Road 
only to find that south of the town offices, Bedford Road 
was just as icy. After an hour of trying to find a safe way 
into the center of Lincoln, I finally gave up and went 
home. 

My husband, a native of San Francisco, loves careening 
on icy roads, so this is not a matter of East versus West 
Coast. And I know I was not the only driver who had a 
lough time with Lincoln roads that week. Like the other 
hundred or more residents who called the DPW and town 
hall, I received the answer that the road crews were obliged 
to follow the town policy of minimal salt— a_ policy 
which has not been debated in the past three years, 
presumably because of the mild winters. 

I share with other townspeople a deep concern about the 
environment, a concern which encompasses not only the 
use Of salt but also the fuel which powers the cars we use 
on these roads. But I’m also concerned about the immediate 
safety of the children who ride the school bus down 
Lincoln roads as well as police and fire emergencies. 

It’s easy to think of ourselves as living on a green island 
in Lincoln, but we are not as isolated as we would like to 
imagine. We cannot simply close off our borders or our 
roads, which are part of a system which links all of the 
leighboring Middlesex towns. I question whether we are 
cting responsibly, on either legal or moral grounds, when 
ve maintain— without debate— a policy which endangers 
oth Our own citizens and those who must pass through 
dur town. 


copyright Judith Pierce Rosenberg 1993 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


DARBY & BOZZA 


Pp wood carving custom furniture cabinets 


\ WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 
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Il Capriccio 


La Bella GCuctna Lealtana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Cotton p | * VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 
Collection * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 
at INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES * 
* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
Natural Fiber 8 | * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Fashions for ¥& * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
and Children w , @ e 
> WY Concord Spice & Grain 
COMFORT 
‘s Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 


: * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
: *EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 
® Spice & Grain § 
* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
Ma Wonn 6 | * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
BEAUTY* COLOR @ WY 
COTTON, “s 93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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A Sixty-year old 
Experiment that Worked 


The Experiment in International Living, a pioneer 
of au pair programs which combine child care with cross- 
cultural exchange, has reached its sixtieth anniversary and 
is being declared a success by those who manage it. "It 

orks" said Regional Director Mary Hecht "so we are 
now applying what we know on a much larger scale, 
internationally, under the new name World Learning." 

The Experiment in International Living, which 
helped the Peace Corps get off the ground thirty years 
ago, and pioneered citizen-to-citizen exchange sixty years 
ago, now has a million alumni worldwide, and is recog- 
nized as a leader in the fields of international develop- 
ment, language training, exchange, and higher education. 

The name World Learning more fully expresses 
the diverse scope of program activities the organization 
is now pursuing as part of its mission. It is also one of 
the organization’s first steps toward realizing a long-term 
goal of globalization. 


xchange for the Nineties 

"World Learning, as The Experiment, has en- 
iched our community and the lives of many families in 
his area. Exchange is something that we have taken for 
anted, but it started with The Experiment — and its 
homestay’ concept, the notion that the family is ’the 
orld’s greatest classroom,” Hecht said. Since the first 
'experiment" in 1932, World Learning, as The Experi- 
ent, placed over eighty thousand visitors with U.S. hosts 
- including nine thousand au pairs. 

The AuPair/Homestay USA program is part of 
orld Learning’s International Programs Division which 
anages the organization’s inbound and outbound 
exchange programs. Founded in 1986, the AuPair 
rogram is an extension of World Learning’s traditional 
homestay program — adjusted to meet the needs of 
America’s changing families. 

Under World Learning’s AuPair/Homestay USA 
rogram, au pairs provide child care in exchange for 
00m and board, and the opportunity to experience life 
ith an American family for a year. 

The term "au pair," which literally means "on par," 
escribes the relationship of the European visitor to his 
or her host family. "Though they provide child care, they 
are not treated as hired help or house guests. They 
become a valued member of the family," said Hecht. 
With the increase in two-career households in recent 
fars, the AuPair program furthers the organization’s 
mMmitment to fostering cross-cultural understanding 
hile meeting the needs of all involved: American 
amilies who see the benefit of blending quality child care 
nd cultural exchange and young Europeans curious 
bout life in the United States. 


World Learning au pairs take classes in our local 
colleges, some teach in our local schools. All of them are 
required to complete an educational or community 
service requirement — which lets them develop skills 
while also contributing to life in the local community. Au 
pairs in the New England Region pursue various interest- 
ing internship and volunteer opportunities that greatly 
enrich their year in the United States. Noteworthy 
examples include volunteer participation at a repertory 
theater, historical home, multiple sclerosis organization, 
Massachusetts Audubon facility, various travel agencies, 
schools and hospitals. 

World Learning also offers young Americans a 
reciprocal program, which offers them an opportunity to 
live with a family in Europe while providing child care. 


A Family Organization 

The organization started in Syracuse, New York, 
by Donald and Leslie Watt, a young couple with a 
passion for travel, a concern for world peace, and a deep 
belief in the power of bringing people from different 
cultures together. Accompanied by twenty-three young 
idealistic men, the Watts embarked on their first experi- 
ment in international living in June 1932. The group 
traveled to France, Switzerland, and Germany for ten 
weeks, lived in camps and hiked, biked, and moun- 
taineered. 

Today, this nonprofit international educational 
services organization administers two-hundred-sixty 
programs in sixty-seven countries, including those operat- 
ed by its academic arm, the School for International 
Training, with an operating budget of fifty-five million 
dollars. 

The deeply held vision of the Watts has been 
expanded in recent decades to include projects in inter- 
national development, such as AIDS education in Ugan- 
da; the teaching of American corporate language and 
culture to foreign executives; an au pair program that 
blends child care and citizen exchange; and college 
semester abroad programs in thirty-seven countries 
around the world, including Viet Nam and South Africa. 

"Although its name is changing and the scope of 
its work has diversified, the mission of the organization 
remains unchanged," said Charles MacCormack, World 
Learning president. "It is to provide people with the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to contribute 
effectively to international understanding and global 
development." 

Today, World Learning’s Brattleboro, Vermont, 
headquarters is also the home of the School for Interna- 
tional Training (SIT), a fully-accredited, degree-granting, 
higher education institution that has the ambiguous honor 
of having a higher profile overseas than at home. In 
years to come, SIT will become a "world university," 
MacCormack said, with regional campuses throughout 
the world, which offer a common worldwide curriculum 
dealing with intercultural relations, peace and conflict 
resolution, environment, populations and development 
issues. 

SIT now offers Master’s degrees in Intercultural 
Management and Language Teaching, and a Bachelor’s 
degree in International Studies, and collaborates with 
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educational institutions and private voluntary organiza- 
tions to provide development management and other 
training services around the world. The School opened 
its first overseas campus in Kobe, Japan, this year. 

The Experiment has played a role in the lives of 
thousands of Americans of the post World War II 
generation. As founder of exchange in the United states, 
it created a part of American life that is now taken for 
granted. 

The thread running through all that the organiza- 
tion does is a people-to-people approach to learning — 
one that builds understanding and character among all 
involved. For some it starts with organizing a bake sale 
or a car wash to raise funds for a Summer Abroad. 

"We can’t truly know how cross-cultural en- 
counters in the kitchens and family rooms across the 
world have affected world events," MacCormack said. 
"But we do know these encounters change lives, and 
many of our alumni are acting as catalysts for change." 

Hecht said that she encounters a "reservoir of 
good will" among those who have experienced what are 
now known as World Learning programs. The trust and 
personal sense of identification among them, opens 
doors, Hecht said. "The seed sown by Donald and Leslie 
Watt when they led the first experiment in international 
living sixty years ago was the seed of change," MacCor- 
mack said. "Those seeds are bearing fruit today in ways 
and places they could never have imagined." 

"Who would have thought that the concept of 
sitting around a kitchen table with an adopted family in 
a foreign land could lead to this?" ® 
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REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 
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D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Sepuc Systems 
Equipment Rental 
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Mark Your Calendar 


Saturday, January 30 


The Town Tennis Committee, as part of Winter 
Carnival, sponsors a Tennis Party at Long- 
fellow Tennis and Fitness Club in Wayland 
from 7-9 p.m.. Refreshments will be served 
and the trophies will be awarded to the 
winners and runnersup in the 1992 Fall 
Tennis Tournament. The format is a Round 
Robin Mixed Doubles. Sign up with or 
without a partner in the Town Recreation 
Office by Thursday, January 28. The fee is 
$15 per person. 


Saturday, February 6 


The Second Annual Gala Dinner Party and 
Auction to benefit Codman Community Farms 
at Bemis Hall. Silent auction and wine 6:00. 
Auction and dinner 7:30. The auction will 
consist of vacations, Celtic tickets, 
services....Tickets are $25 each and avail- 

able at Three S Pharmacy and Lincoln 

Travel Service. To make contributions, 

call Nancy Fleming (259-1274) or Cynthia 

Hill (259-8168) 


Friday and Saturday, March 5 and 6 


A Bemis Hall Birthday Bash, cabaret style. 
Four scenes and an epilogue. Scene three 
is in the 1960’s but the rest is new 
material written by Lincoln’s own Suze 
Craig. The play will be put on by the 
Lincoln Players in conjunction with the 
Lincoln Historical Society in Bemis Hall. 
The director is Mikki Lipsey and the pro- 
ducers are Peg Elliott and Mary Rogers, 
and the instigator is George Bemis. 
Tickets on sale soon! ®) 


information for the Tax Equity Study 
Committee in Lincoln. 
call Kemon Taschioglou 
259-9640 days 
259-9053 evenings 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED to help gather 
; 


Selectmen Notes 


Robert DeNormandie 
Katherine S. McHugh (Chairman) 
Harriet S. Todd 


Selectmen: 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Traffic and Roads 


e The Selectmen received a letter about reducing 
traffic on Bedford Rd. 

e The Selectmen received a letter regarding lack 
of lighting at the Bemis Hall crosswalk. 

e A discussion of Crosby’s Corner was held. 


e A thank-you celebration for the Mass.DPW for 
their work on Route 2/Bedford Rd. 


Recycling 
e The Selectmen asked Sue Klem to report back on 


the Millis Recycling Consortium Conference. 

e Mr. Ramsay reported on a recycling facility in 
Hookset, NH. 

& Quality control and glass recycling was discussed. 


Budget 
« The Selectmen discussed the FY’94 Budget with the 


Housing Commission. Repairs to Codman Farmhouse 
were discussed. 

e Budget for Town Offices was reviewed. 

e Mr. DeAmicis discussed the proposed FY94 DPW bud- 
get which included a roll-off truck for hauling 
recyclables and a van for Town Offices custodian. 

e The Budget for the Recreation Committee and the 
Celebrations Committee were reviewed. 

« The Board approved the budget of the Council 
on Aging. 

« Codman Farm discussed a $600 item in their budget 
which was in question. 

e The Matadepera Budget was approved in principle. 


(508) 369-5607 


liberty interiors 


custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton 


Override 
e The Board discussed various ways of handling the 
override, including education and clarity. 


Baseball Field 

e A public hearing was held. Discussed whether 
parking would increase if ballfield was behind 
Town Offices. The School Committee agrees to 
remain flexible about having the field at the 
schools but has many concerns. 


School Building Committee 


@ Mr. Ramsay suggested an interactive process 
between boards is necessary to resolve financing 
and timing. 

« The Board asked for a cost analysis of oil vs 
gas usage at schools. 

° The Board asked if there was an inflation factor 


in their Building Plans. 


Miscellaneous 

e The Selectmen discussed the ice skating rink 
including managing, plans, filling, liability. 

° The Board accepted the proposed Town Report 
cover submitted by the elementary schools. 

* The Board held a public hearing on the prop- 
posed baseball field. 

8 The Board noted a letter commending Nancy Zuelke 
(town clerk) from the Secretary of State for her 
outstanding work to bring the election process to 
a conclusion. The Board also wrote her. 


° The Selectmen approved a request from the Boy 
Scouts to sell Christmas Trees. 

® The Board was informed of an informal meeting 
with the Tax Alternative Study Group. 

° The Selectmen appointed Lanna Keller to 


the Lincoln Cultural Council. 
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Magnificent 11 room antique farm house, circa 1680, with 
an apartment, huge barn and 22x44 gunite pool, on 45 Acres 
of wooded and open land. Development potential. 

MLS $1,250,000. 
Lincoln - Carefree condo living at Farrar Pond Village. 
Special view of the pond all seasons. Seven rooms including 
Living room/Dining room, state of the art Kitchen, Family 
room and powder room. Master bedroom with bath and walk-in 
closet, two additional bedrooms and full bath plus laundry 
facilities. Ground floor provides roomy home-office plus 
lots of storage. 

MLS $265,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
Sandy Cooper Mary Ann Keay 
Joan Montrym Ginny Niles 
146a Lincoln Road 249 Ayer Road 
Linooln, MA 01773 Harvard, MA 01451 
61725959133 HoLpincs, inc. 508 772 4209 
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Introducing .. 
Our new, exclusive 


Concord 
Blanket 


Concord's history and charm, 
her legendary literary and 
revolutionary landmarks are 
captured in our exclusive 
Concord Blanket. 


A generous 50"x 66", the lively 
100% cotton blanket was created 
exclusively for Cooleys Marco 
Polo of Concord and Wellesley. 
Available in Concord Blue and 
Natural. $60 


We support The Concord een i SS = 
Museum. Order your | I 2 dy |poee| i u, i. 
Concord Blanket today and | Priad bt tated! | EF = 
$10.00 of your blanket 
purchase price will be donated 
by Cooleys Marco Polo to the [2 @iaummsss a 


Concord Museum. Sr @ PPC ATU 


Concord Blanket features Walden Pond, Thoreau's Cabin, North Bridge, Old Manse, Orchard 
House, Emerson House, The Wayside, The School of Philosophy, First Parish Church, Paul 
Revere, the Minutemen and Red Coats along with the famous Concord Lantern, Concord Grape 
and a Native American turtle button motif symbolizing the founding of Concord. Scroll border 
and willow motifs taken from rubbings made in Hill and Sleepy Hollow Burying Grounds. 


> 
~~ 


CONCORD WELLESLEY 
9 Walden Street 84 Central Street 
Concord, MA 01742 Wellesley. MA 02181 
(508)369-3692 OO e (617)237-1210 
Mon-Sat 9-5, an | | 
eee eee, aul (°¢ D 
= Polo 
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MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


49 Kendal Common Road 
Weston, MA 02193 
Telephone: 617/899-5759 
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Dear Readers, 


"I took the one less traveled by, And that has made the difference." (Robert Frost) Thank you, 
Lincoln Players, for a timely production. Just as you reflected the spirit of Lincoln, so, too, does 
this issue. As we paste up, we find it totally remarkable how many people have voluntarily writtten 
for us about their committee work and interests. These writers truly give their heart and soul to 
Lincoln and expect nothing in return. When you meet a writer in Donelans, at Town Meeting, or 
a neighborhood coffee, thank him for sharing his view. 


The "condom issue" will be discussed at Town Meeting. We have three articles on this subject 
which should be read together. Two articles have separate points of view and do not necessarily 
reflect the feelings of Review staff members. 


Our Selectmen’s meetings are now taped each Monday and broadcast later. Tune in Channel 08 
on Tuesday nights at 7:30. Better than the Celtics or the evening news. 
Niece 
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STATION 
..A FEW GOOD MEN...And...WOMEN, TOO 


JOIN OUR MERRY LITTLE BAND AS WE TRAVEL THROUGH THE ENGLISH SPRING 
MAY 13-21 


TO BENEFIT LINCOLN LIBRARY 


This Spring coaching tour of England's south counties from Dorset to Kent 
visits the scenes in your favorite books and explores the haunts of your 
favorite authors from Hardy to Dickens, Churchill, Austen and James. 

The trip, sponsored by the Friends of the Lincoln Library is scheduled to 
coincide with the Kent Garden Festival and features visits to the gardens 
at Knole, Chartwell and Leeds Castle. 


ITINERARY | 
May 13 - Depart Boston on American Airlines at 7:25 pm. | 


May 14, 15 and 16 - Three days in Hardy Country, the setting for most of his best 
loved novels. A combination of walks and drives will help us explore this beautiful section 
of England. Hotel - Wessex Royale, Dorcester. 


May 17 - Today we travel through New Forest and Portsmouth to Winchester with its 
great Cathedral. Overnight - Forte Crest Hotel, Winchester. 


May 18, 19 and 20 - Kent, with its associations with Churchill, Vita Sackville-West, 
Dickens and Henry James concludes our tour. Visit the homes of Jane Austen, Winston 
Churchill and Vita Sackville-West. Literary sites in Rochester, Canterbury and Rye are 
highlighted. Hotel - Rose & Crown, Tonbridge. 


May 21 - This morning depart London for home on American Airlines. 


ALL THIS AND A TAX DEDUCTIBLE GIFT TO THE LIBRARY 
$1 30 0 .00 
Price is based on double occupancy. Single Supplement $125. Includes airfare; hotels; 
breakfast and dinner each day; transportation; entrance fees; taxes, and service charges. 
FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL (617) 259-1200 


THE TRAVEL STATION, INC. 
2 Lewis Street, Lincoln 
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Parting Thoughts 


Author’s note: Following are some personal 
observations on the occasion of the completion of my 
term on the Board of Selectmen, which I hope will 
provide some food for thought for all those who care 
about Lincoln. 


Katherine S.McHugh 


The evenings I have spent doing the business of the 
Town have been long, incredibly challenging, and oc- 
casionally rewarding. I have shared with both colleagues 
on Town Boards and Committees and with fellow resi- 
dents a sense of frustration from time to time, and I offer 
here some thoughts on sources of and solutions to those 
frustrations. As you will see, my personal view is that a 
tune-up and grease job will soon have Lincoln running 
fine again. Volunteers are the engine that drive Lincoln. 
They make policy in their elected and appointed capaci- 
ties on Town Boards and Committees. That policy, once 
approved by the Town Meeting, constitutes the "business 
of the Town." In formulating policy for the Town, Town 
Boards and Committees should frequently look to the 
staff, who will have to carry out the policies, to advise 
them about the feasibility and practicality of alternatives. 
While Boards and Committees need to place this input 
into appropriate context in reaching conclusions, staff 
sometimes provides an important but unpleasant reality 
check, even to their own Boards and Committees, by 
pointing out practical concerns about a seemingly grand 
idea. But, in the last analysis, employees, whether 
professional, clerical, or laborer, derive their missions, 
priorities and work plans from those policies. Carrying 
out those mandates in a manner consistent with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations is their first and only 
mission. We are lucky in Lincoln to have able and 
talented staff at all levels. Indeed, one of the great 
leasures of my job has been to get to know better some 
lof the dedicated people who work for the Town both in 
and out of Town Offices. 

The relationship between staff and volunteer 
oards has been evolving over the past ten years. 
Although Boards and Committees have developed sub- 
stantial expertise in interpreting the laws and regulations 
they are responsible for upholding, they have come to 
rely more on professional staff to understand and moni- 
or the increasingly complex and changing federal and 
state laws governing how the Town and its personnel 
conduct business and carry out those mandates. The 
elationship must be one of mutual respect and coopera- 
‘ion so that Boards are empowered to use their expertise 
fO guide the policies of the Town and so that staff can 
ake the system of policies and priorities a functional 
‘eality. Boards and Committees need to work effectively 
vith staff both to make good policy and to see that it is 
arried out effectively. 

It is a mistake to mix discussion and considera- 
10n of the complex inter-relationship between and among 
olunteer Boards and staff with the frustration sometimes 
>xperienced by the eager resident with a new idea for a 
Own service or amenity, an idea the resident may offer 
0 implement voluntarily in order to make it more feas- 
jble. To embrace an idea solely because its implementa- 
lon is free is, in fact, to ignore the well-established 


process for determining the Town’s business. The 
process includes the insight, analysis and approval of 
Town Boards, Committees and eventually Town Meeting. 
The resident’s idea remains the business of its proponent, 
and the offer of volunteer assistance, however well-mean- 
ing, is merely a means to facilitate or promote the idea 
until it has been subjected to that process. If staff and/or 
Town Boards and Committees seem cautious in accepting 
offers of volunteer assistance, it is because they have the 
job of determining if the idea is permitted, viable, 
sustainable, desirable and in the best interests of the 
Town. If the idea becomes the "business of the Town" 
through that process, then the proponent’s offer of 
assistance may be considered in that context. However 
good the idea might be, accepting it for the wrong reason 
is not in the best interests of the Town. 

The process of carrying an idea from inspiration 
to execution can be daunting, however. While Lincoln is 
a community that derives its character from the many 
values about which its residents have cared deeply over 
the years, those values and concerns - water quality, land 
planning, conservation, aesthetics in the Historic District, 
to name a few - have resulted in self-imposed extra layers 
of process in town government. Those extra layers are 
designed to protect those values, as the Town considers 
growth and change. 

Recently some proponents of new ideas have 
found the process of promoting their views hobbling and 
to result in the frustration of forward progress and 
change. We must devise ways to facilitate consideration 
of change while protecting those things we have singled 
out for special concern, ways, that is, to assist residents 
to find a path through the regulatory forest we have 
grown to protect us. 

How can we begin to improve the relationships 
between residents and their government, between Boards 
and Committees and staff, and between and among 
Boards and Committees? First, we must all take a 
moment to lift our heads and look around us at what 
brought us together here in Lincoln, to appreciate what 
we have, and to identify our common vision about 
Lincoln. We must not let our current concerns allow our 
voices to become shriller, our views more entrenched, our 
hearing poorer, or our common purpose less evident. 
We must not allow the pressures to limit taxes and town 
services, and the desire to either maintain or amplify the 
quality of community life which attracted us all to pit 
residents against each other. 

Volunteers, staff and residents all deserve to be 
treated with respect. Whether they serve on Town 
Boards and Committees, deliver the bad fiscal news, drive 
elders to medical appointments, drive the snow plow or 
the school bus, or whether they come forth to learn 
about, comment on, or propose new ideas for the Town, 
they must be treated with respect. Disrespect and in- 
civility pokes holes in the boat in which we are all 
floating. At the same time, it is important for everyone 
to understand their own role and its limitations, and, 
more importantly, to understand the pressures pushing 
others in different directions, for only then can consen- 
sus be achieved. If we can recognize the legitimacy of 
each other’s goals and objectives, points of view, roles 
and responsibilities, we can surely overcome the current 
frustrations by listening actively to the concerns and 
priorities of others, being willing to give a little in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect, and continuing to remind 
ourselves what a special place it is that brings us togeth- 
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IMPORTANT REAL ESTATE NEWS! 


Sales are way up, interest rates are way, way down, we’ve sold so much inventory that we have buyers 
hanging on every rumor of a new listing, and Spring has sprung! Is it time to sell? YES!!! If you’ve 
thought of it, Just Do It! Read this, then call us. Today. 


1992 Sales by Agency 
We reported Group/West’s 1992 performance in January, but for those who didn’t hear: 


In 1992 there were 62 MLS residential transactions in Lincoln, and Group/West brokers were involved 
in 33 of them: that’s 53%! Twenty-five other offices also took part in Lincoln transactions. 
Furthermore, Group/West handled 47% of all Lincoln listings that sold; eleven other offices split the 
balance. But should our being "#1" matter to you? If you are buying or selling a home in Lincoln, what 
is important is that you get the most professional brokerage advice from people who are overwhelmingly 
experienced at listing and selling houses in Lincoln. Group/West Limited meets these criteria. 


1992 vs 1991 Single Family Home Sales 


In 1991 there were 34 single-family MLS home sales in Lincoln. In 1992 there were 54-- a dramatic 
59% increase! The pricing story was also quite interesting. The mean sales price rose from 1991: 
$445,300 vs $497,450 in 1992. However the median sales price declined from 1991: $427,500 vs 
$400,000 in 1992. The reason? In 1992 there was a substantial increase in the number of sales under 
$399,000-- 25 vs 15-- bringing the median sales price down. But there was also a strong increase in the 
number of sales over $700,00-- 11 vs 3-- raising the mean sales price up. It was in the $700,000 to 
$899,000 bracket that 1992’s sales patterns differed most from 1991: 7 sales vs one! The 1992 sales 
price groupings looked like this: 61% under $499,000 (vs 71% in ’91); 19% between $500,000 & 
$699,000; 13% between $700,000 & $899,000; and 7% over $900,000. Where does your home fit in? 


Is My Assessment What My House Is Worth? 


We always tell sellers and buyers in Lincoln and the surrounding towns not to judge value based upon 
assessments-- assessments vary quite widely for many explainable reasons, and often in the homeowners’ 
favor. However in 1992 76% of Lincoln’s single family selling prices were below the homes’ assessed 
values. Even so, 27% of those assessed values were within 5% up or down of the eventual selling price, 
and 71% were within a 13% margin. Not bad considering the multi-year fall in prices that we’ve 
experienced. Of course the town’s latest assessments should even better reflect this reality. So how do 
you know what your house is worth? Get a complimentary Opinion of Value from Group/West! Just 
call our office: we will arrange a visit to your property, and get you a written opinion within days. 


Of course the only true test of value is in the marketplace. If you’re ready to take that test, we’re ready 
to see you through it with flying colors! We have an excellent group of brokers to choose from: 


Sheila Harding, GRI W. Robert Pearmain Carol Mankowich Mikki Lipsey 
Proprietor Betty Speer Kimnach Marion Donnell Lida Armstrong 
Jeannine Taylor Eleanor Fitzgerald Nancy Murphy 


Exclusive Affiliate 


HEBY'S HomeView. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - Imagine entertaining in 
the 20x16 Grand Dining Room! Later 
repair to the 31x15 livingroom (kids 
off to the 25x20 family room!). 5,600 
like-new sq ft in superb loc! $995,000. 


WESTON - "A Gentleman’s retreat in 
the English style" by David Kane: 
19th century look w/21st century 
fittings! Unique design ready for 
buyers’ selections. $910,000. 


WESTON - English Country manse 
offered by Decorator’s Showhouse 
designer & builder David Kane! 3- 
house cul-de-sac crosses fields & rises 
to pine knoll bldg sites. $895,000. 


LINCOLN - Fields/woods/kettleholes: 
a_natural paradise setting on 4 acres 
way off road! One-of-a-kind contemp 
retreat that your friends won’t believe! 
Cook’s kitch & a health club $755,000 


ie . ue 


LINCOLN - Dramatic young contemp 
w/beautiful yard & cons trail access! 
Fab 2-storey liv, din & loft overlook 
landscaping & 52’ free-form, heated 
pool. Centrally located. $519,000. 


LINCOLN - Enjoy pack & go lifestyle 
of 2-3 bdrm twnhses at idyllic Farrar 
Pond! Grounds, tennis, priv gardens, 
careful management, few rentals make 
great community! 3 @ $199-$269,000! 


WESTON - Interesting, true-quality 
home in excellent cul-de-sac neigh- 
borhood on South Side! 5-year young 
contemp w/4 bdrms, 3 1/2 baths, 2 
famrms (!), Ist fl master. $699,000. 


LINCOLN - Almost every room is 
truly spacious in this great family 
house at end of cul-de-sac! Views out 
over wooded slopes-- just wonderful! 
Fab famrm & lib w/views. $499,000. 


LINCOLN - Greenridge: down a cntry 
lane from village shops & commuter 
train! Townhouse w/step-down livrm 
& balcony, kitchen & breakfast room. 
2-3 bedrooms, 1 1/2 baths. $210,000. 


The Professional Choice 


SrOuP/west 


LINCOLN - Bright contemp, excellent 
location! One-level-living plus skylit 
2nd fl office/au pair. Skylights & 
cathedral ceilings thruout; 3 frplcs 
(inc. sunlit kit & brkfst rm) $579,000 


ww he tee ae” 
CONCORD - Sweet Cape in great in- 
town family n’borhood! Walk to stores 
& commuter train. Ist fl den w/french 
doors opening to 21x10 scrnd porch 


overlooking small brook! $219,000. 


LINCOLN - Lovely eight room home 
@ Lincoln Ridge! Glass & decks 
extend living space outdoors to the 
pond-side 63 acres. Vaulted ceilings; 2 
fireplaces; tennis courts. $339,000. 


NINE LEWIS STREET e LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


ELLEN 
REARDON 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


independent 
| hnserance 
Agen 


Insuring your Auto, 


Home, Life & Business 


Sally Calamese, CLU 


20 years experience 
Life, Home & Auto 
Personal Insurance 


Fee: 


Please call for complete weekend schedule and registration brochure 617/259-9807. 
Preregistration is required. Open to adults and children age 14 and older. 
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Nancy Theriault 


5 years experience 
Auto, Claims 
Personal Insurance 


{BAR Op 


2 ey 
Voy, ED “ 


Join us for a weekend full of natural history presentations and field trips. Enjoy 


Ellen Reardon, CPCU, LIA 


27 years in Insurance 
Commercial Specialist 


COMPARE HOMEOWNER’S 


INSURANCE PRICES 


SoOjO0008; so. $356 
$175,000 :++++:: $401 
2200,000 ae a $477 
9225,O00mene | $525 
$250, 000G229 0m $554 
B27 SOOO is 5 «avers $576 
$300,000 ::::::: $590 
$550,000 """*""" $645 
$400,000 ''''"' $675 


INCLUDES: 


Special Form Coverage 


Replacement Cost Contents 
Replacement Cost Dwelling 


$500 Deductible 


Naturalist Weekend 


at Drumlin Farm 
April 17 & 18 


workshops with live animals, canoe local rivers, and take a woodcock walk. 


Other topics include: 


Reptiles and Amphibians with Scott Jackson, Teacher/Naturalist 
Massachusetts Birds with Wayne Petersen, Field Ornithologist/MAS 
Vernal Pools with Dr. Betsy Colburn, Aquatic Ecologist/MAS 


Tree Identification with Cleti Cervoni, Director, Education Dept. /MAS 


$85/Massachusetts Audubon Member 


$97/Nonmember 


| 


1666 Massachusetts Ave, Lexington, MA 02173 617/861-0200 _ 


Invasion of the Masked Bandits 


(or One man's trash is another rascal's feast.) 
by Palmer Faran 


Thump! Rattle! Shwish! Crash! The 
sounds finally invaded Suzanna's consciousness. 
She opened her eyes--it was still dark--and 
sguinted at the clock--3:30! What were those 
Oises? The cats? She climbed out of bed 
stumbled down the stairs. Peering into 
e kitchen, she could see by the green light 
£ the digital oven clock a hunched furry 
hape. Somehow it didn't look like a cat. 
Right near her 
eet a round face with a black mask glowered 
t her and grunted. At the other end of the 
itchen Suzanna noticed another masked face 
ckling the wastebasket drawer, which he 
ad adroitly pulled out, and from which, with 
ingleminded intent, he was tossing out assorted 
ash. Cautiously, Suzanna backed out of 
he kitchen and pulled herself up onto the 
ch in the hall. The first raccoon glanced 
t her, then shuffled back into the kitchen. 
ickly, she shut the kitchen door and ran 
ound to shut the door to the family roon. 

Dashing upstairs she knocked on doors. 
Michaei, there's raccoons downstairs! Mom! 
um! Didn't you hear the racket? There's 
accoons downstairs!" 

A sleepy voice replied, "Oh, in the 
asement?" 

PNO! i1n the kitchen!” 

"What!" Three disheveled figures leaped 
rom assorted beds and staggered downstairs. 
im thought to bring along an old shoe. While 
uzanna was corralling the cats to safety 
her bedroom, Michael strode into the family 
m, Snatched up a wooden spoon from a counter, 
md started to herd raccoons out of the kitchen. 
unm Opened the other door to the kitchen and 
aw one raccoon still busy with the wastebasket 
nd another raccoon teetering on the edge 
{ the sink. Startled, the raccoon slipped 
com his perch on the sink and fell to the 
loor with a thump. Edging over to the outside 
por, Jim pulled 1t open. With Michael, spoon 
| hand, on one side whooshing the animals 
at of the kitchen and Jim on the other offering 
1 escape route, the raccoons decided they 
d had enouyh of human habitation for a while. 
ey scuttled out the kitchen door, leaving 
hind a great mess, but no major damaye. 

How did they get 1n? Did they come down 
€ chimney? Or did they enter through the 
Tage into the basement and up the stairs 
sto the kitchen? No one knows. 
The masked bandits had struck again! ip 


copyright 1993 Palmer Faran 
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mam SUPERMARKETS ==asumeem 


HELP THE ENVIRONMENT 
Reuse your grocery bags and 
we will donate 4¢ per bag to one of 
three local organizations. 
Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 8 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner, Groton 


Where Can You Find 
Easter Decorations, Baskets 
Fuzzy Bunnies and Chicks? 
What about a troll ? 


At 
West Concord 5 &10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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A Taste of 
Dust and Sand 


A DESERT STORM JOURNAL 


RETAIL HOURS: 7am to 2pm 
by Elizabeth Kassner 


Monday thru Saturday 


An Army nurse's account of 102 
days during the Gulf crisis, 
written by one of Lincoln's own 


BREAKFAST, TEATIME, ANYTIME 


English Scones (Currant, 
Plain and Cinnamon) 

Bundt Cakes 

Loaf Cakes 


ry, 


We are located in West Concord 
behind the Post Office. Once on 
Beharrell Street bear left, then 
look on your left for the bright 
red door. 


This is not a book for or against war. 

Liz's field journal is a compelling account 
of fear and courage, of compassion and 
hatred, and ultimately, survival. 


Coming soon from the Cottage Press 
Lincoln Center, Massachusetts 


Your own, | 
Lincoln grown,. 
naturally 
raised meat 


50 BEHARRELL ST. 
P.O. BOX 134 


CONCORD MaA 01742 
508 369 7644 


¢ Beef now available 
e Pork—bacon, sausage, other cut) 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised : 
e Lamb—orders taken now 


Eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, 
garden plots 


OLY E NEW GARPEN BOOKS 
ought s—> Sold 
~ GARDEN CONSULTATIONS ~ 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road 

Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 

617-259-0456 


5% discount on meat purchase with this] 
coupon—offer good until May 1, 1993 | 


ROBIN WILKERSON 
S| ‘OLD WINTER, ST. 
LINCOLN, MA.O1'773 


Ver. AT 259-10 
aN Ee 
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The ‘own Speaks 


The Finance Committee 


This brief article will review the deliberations of 
the Finance Committee during the last year and explain 
our conclusions which we will present at Town Meeting 
on March 27, 1993 for the Town’s consideration and 
approval. 

After the failed override last year the Finance 
Committee came to the realization that the budget 
process would have to be amended if we were to reach 
a consensus with all the Boards and Committees as 
well as the citizens of our community. We concluded 
that the budget should be built from the ground up 
involving as many of the voters as possible to ensure 
that their concerns were taken into consideration. We 
held several forums starting in June last year at which 
we not only presented the status of the process but also 
invited citizen participation and listened to what they 
had to say. 

We believe that the budget this year does ad- 
dress the economic situation of our Town by respond- 
ing to the needs of all those concerned in an equitable 
manner and achieving this within a no-override budget. 
A full explanation of the budget is contained in the 
Finance Committee Report. What is shown below is a 
summarized comparison of the salient points in this and 
prior years; the figures are in thousands and have been 
rounded for the sake of clarity. 


Revenue Comparisons FY ’92_ FY ’93 FY 7°94 
(actual) (recap) (proj.) 
Tax Levy $ 9,338 $ 9,706 $ 9,920 
Local Receipts 1,949 1,240 1,629 
State Aid 689 681 800 
Free Cash 510 891 1,000 
Other Available Funds 947 891 1,075 
: $13,433 $13,409 $14,424 
ale (e271 yah e01 lp (e354) 
Net Available Revenues $13,162 $13,108 $14,070 
ppropriations/Expenses 
own-side Expenses $ 4,051 $ 4,065 $ 4,383 
ixed Costs 3,106 3,051 oll gp. 
Elementary Schools 3,620 3,889 4,107 
Lincoln/Sudbury H.S. 885 899 1,002 
o-Tech fh 109 81 
ater Department 472 662 792 
arrant Articles 427 433 720 
ub-Total Expenses $12,636 $13,108 $14,057 
urplus 526 0 13 
otal Budget Expenses $13,162 $13,108 $14,070 


Some of the budget line items should be 
clarified. 

State Aid has been forecast at the same level as 
for FY 92. Last year we received $681,000 from the 
State. To this we were able to add an additional 
distribution from the State which brought the total to 
$800,000. It has been indicated that we may expect aid 
at similar levels for FY 794. 

Free Cash is the total of turn-backs from the 
various budget line items of the previous year together 
with additional and unforeseen revenues. The amounts 
are certified by the State in the fall, and are then 
returned to the General Funds for future appropria- 
tions. The Finance Committee has discussed this item 
at length with the Selectmen with a view of arriving at 
a logical and sustainable policy for the coming years. 
It is considered prudent to retain in Free Cash an 
amount equal to a minimum of 5% of the operating 
budget, both for a true emergency and, in addition, to 
help the Town maintain its excellent bond-rating (Aal) 
to help in lowering the interest rate on the sale of any 
future bonds. The current total Free Cash is 
$1,800,000 and the Finance Committee proposes to use 
$1,000,000 in FY ’94 for capital expenses and opera- 
tional budgets. 

Fixed expenses are debt service (on current 
bonds), and pensions and insurance costs, mandated by 
State law and the market place. We are continuing to 
explore ways to reduce our fixed costs: the Selectmen 
have named a committee at this time to work towards 
further reductions in our health insurance costs. 

Water Department costs are offset exactly by 
water rate collections (included under Local Receipts) 
and therefore have no effect on the amount of required 
appropriations. Water rates are anticipated to rise 5% 
in each of the coming years, for the most part to pay 
for the new contact chamber/filtration system required 
to be constructed to meet the mandate of the Federal 
Clean Water Act. 

Town-side expenses, when added to the fixed 
costs, have risen by $239,000 (3.4%) over FY ’93. This 
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GATCHELL 
PAINTING CO. 


e Fully Insured 
e Residential 
@ Commercial 


e Free Estimate 


Interior Services Available 


P.O. Box 543, Lincoln © 259-1566 


Il Capriccio 


PoRe Fa Give vier ce Palins 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 


EEE 
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js a very small amount if we note that over 70% of 
these expenses are made up by salaries, which are ex- 
pected to rise at approximately 3% plus cost-of-living 
increases (negotiations are still under way at this time). 
No further position cuts in personnel are proposed in 
FY 94 beyond what has taken place in FY 93. At the 
same time we should note that the total education 
budget we are proposing shows an increase of $295,000 
(6%) over FY ’93, partly due to enrollment increases 
at both the Elementary Schools and the Lincoln/ 
Sudbury Regional High School but, more importantly, 
to reflect the commitment of Lincoln to maintaining 
the quality of education we provide for our children. 
The warrant articles contain certain projects 
which should be noted: among these are $200,000 for 
maintaining our roads — an amount for which we are 
totally reimbursed by the State, the purchase of a trash 
truck for $130,000, which will enable us to make annual 
savings in the order of $20,000 on trash hauling costs, 
and $55,000 for technology at the Elementary Schools 
— continuing to upgrade the computer program, begun 
last year. Most of the other warrant articles are 


roltine. = ; , 
One article is particularly noteworthy: the article 


which calls for funding for repair, maintenance and 
upgrade of the Elementary Schools to current 
educational and code standards. Lincoln is about to 
make an application to the State for funding the 
school project. If found eligible, and we have every 
reason to believe that it will be, Lincoln will be 
reimbursed 54% of its expenditures for this project 
ae in the future. The first step required by 
he State, in order to be able to make the applica- 
tion, is preparation of plans for which the architects’ 
ees total $550,000. The Finance Committee be- 
ieves that all project expenses should become part 
f the eventual bonding, and we therefore are 
ecommending that the architects’ fees be borrowed 
n a short-term basis. If the Finance Committee’s 
ecommendations are accepted by the Town, we will 
e able to have a no-override budget. 


The foregoing has been a brief overview of the 
Ost important points of the FY’94 budget. A full 
iscussion of all the issues will take place at Town 
eeting. We believe that the budget process was 
uccessful this year in establishing a cooperative 
ffort between all Town Boards and Committees. 
€ are fortunate in being able to report that we 
ave arrived at a budget which maintains the Town’s 
services at their FY’93 levels. While a no-override 
budget is not possible in all years, this year it means 
in average tax increase of only 1.2%. We urge all 
itizens to come to Town Meeting and approve the 
udget as proposed by the Finance Committee. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


DARBY & BOZZA 


p wood carving custom furniture cabinets a“ 


WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 
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Are You Paying More For Heating Oil Than You Need To? 
Check Our Prices As Of Jan ‘95 


79 Oy 8 ] va 83‘. 
for for for 


400 gals. 200 gals. 150 gals. 


Pitlow Portraits 


The more we deliver. the greater the savings 
will be! Quantity incentive discounts always apply! 


johnson’s——— Ss 
— OIL SOURCE 


24-Hour Burner Service & Low Cost Oil 
David Johnson 


estos 27 L-O100 


— 


cacddte ANTES CUHK Le 


Pe er ee ee por Tb eT Te 
Receive An Extra When Johnson's Oil Source 


a 

g 

TEN GALLONS ‘iwyimzce 
OF OIL Just present this coupon | 


with your cash or check payment : 


FREE I One Coupon Per Household | 


a unleue artistic Statement — 


A CEALLIVE personal, (gitt 


* houses, churches, 
historic buildings 

° designed from photographs 

+ appliqued & finished as 


pillows or watlhanging: 
2 


a 
GAS 
HIS 
Native Azaleas & Rhododendrons 
Exotic Shrubs and Trees 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


field grown in Lincoln 
by appointment (617) 259-8993 
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eet the Planing Board 


Appointed to the Planning Board in June of 
1992, Crawley Cooper has lived in Lincoln for 
wenty-three years. Crawley is an architect, with 
Jung/Brannen Associates. He is currently on the 
School Building Committee and the Cambridge 
Watershed Advisory Committee. One of Crawley's 
main concerns is to work toward improving the 
andseaping, signs, lighting and safety in the South 
incoln commercial zone. He feels strongly that 
the aim of the Board should be "to treat property 
abutters, and fellow citizens fairly on 


Palmer Faran moved to Lincoln in 1977 from 
Boston where she was a member of the Beacon 
Hill Civie Association, working on the Parks and 
Recreation Committee. A member of the Planning 
Board since 1987, she is now chairman of the 
3oard. Previously, Palmer worked for the Board of 
ealth and the Building Department at Town 
Offices. For ten years she was a co-editor of The 
incoln Review. "Lincoln is a special town with 
strong ideas about what kind of a town it wants 
to be. The job of the Planning Board, as I see it, 
Is to implement that vision." 

| In 1989 Dilla Tingley joined the Planning 
Board and is now the Planning Board repre- 
sentative to HATS. She has lived in Lincoln for 
irty years. From 1978 to 1989 Dilla worked at 
Polaroid and from 1973-1975 was president of the 
League of Women Voters, "I was pleased to have 
in opportunity to serve on the Planning Board. 
t's an interesting process and I never cease to be 
hmazed at how many petitions that come before 
4s require interpretation and do not fall neatly 
Into the Zoning Bylaw as written." Dilla also runs 
h successful business creating pillows and wall 
hangings. 

A landscape architect, Tom Wang was ap- 
bointed to the Planning Board in June of 1992 to 
fill out Ken Bassett's term. He is one of two 
Planning Board representatives to the Historic 
District Commission. Tom has lived in Lincoln 
since 1984, and he brings his expertise in design 
planning to the Board. In whatever spare time he 
might have, Tom sings bass with the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, the official chorus of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. He is an artist and author of 
ive best-selling drawing books used in design 
schools throughout the world. 

Before moving to Lincoln, Jim White lived in 
Wayland and was chairman of the Wayland Plan- 
ning Board. For the past twelve years Jim has 
lived in Lincoln and has served on the Planning 
Board since 1991, He is the other representative 
jo the Historic District Commission. A real estate 
awyer, consultant and investor, he is also a piano 
layer with the Lincoln Continentals, a jazz band 


that plays for charitable organizations. His special 
interest is in working actively with the Bostonian 
Society in expanding the scope of its activities as 
Boston's history museum, 

Liz Corcoran is administrative assistant to the 
Planning Board, and without her the Board would 
simply be unable to function. She has lived all her 
life in Lincoln and has been active in town affairs 
for much of that time. Her extensive knowledge 
of the town is invaluable. From 1986 to 1991, she 
was a member of the Planning Board. Before that, 
she was a member of the School Committee for 


many years. 


Pierce House 


by Judy Gross 


The Pierce House was built in 1900 by John H. 
Pierce. In 1964 the Pierce Family left the house and 
the surrounding acres to the town of Lincoln. Since 
then it has been used for weddings, celebrations and 
meetings. It has also been the location for filming 
television programs and the site of photographic mail 
catalogs. 

The house is entirely supported by income from 
these events. No taxpayer money is used. 

For Official Town Use there is no fee. In 1992 
there were twenty-seven such events. 

For Lincoln residents’ private functions the fee 
is $800. Lincoln residents may book the house as early 
as a year in advance. There were eighteen Lincoln 
private events in 1992. 

The fee for Non-residents is $1,600 and they 
may book nine months in advance. There were sixteen 
of these events last year. 

For more information and availability, please 
call the manager, Dawn Murphy at 617/259-9757. The 
office is open Tuesday through Friday from 9 a.m. to 
noon. 


Housing Commission 


The Lincoln Housing Commission manages three 
Town-owned properties (two homes on Tower Road 
plus the four-tenant Congregate Living and attached 
apartment in the Codman Farmhouse) and administers 
three properties leased by the Town for rental to 
tenants (a home on Sunnyside Lane that’s rented to a 
tenant subsidized through the Concord Housing Author- 
ity and two homes on Mill Street, built and owned by 
Minuteman Vo-Tec). 

The Housing Commission consists of three 
elected members (Gus Browne, Lee Harrison, and 
Katharine Preston), one member appointed by the 
Selectmen (Susanne Werner), and one member ap- 
pointed by the State’s Executive Office of Communities 
and Development (EOCD). (Ray Johnson has resigned 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 


Residential and Commercial Collection 


Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


Newspapers, metal cans, glass, 
and plastic containers 


Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 


Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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from this position after ten years’ much-appreciated 
service to the Town, and the Housing Commission and 
the Selectmen have nominated Tom Black to be 
EOCD’s next appointee.) 

The Housing Commission’s agenda for 1993 is 
(1) to ensure that the Town receives credit from the 
State for all its affordable housing units, and (2) to 
pursue the results of the questionnaire collected at the 
1992 Town Meeting, in which eighty percent of the 
respondents indicated that Lincoln needs more elderly 
housing. The Commission has applied for technical 
assistance and training conducted by Action for Boston 
Community Development on how to plan for and 
develop appropriate elderly housing alternatives, with 
our focus on affordable elderly housing. 

(The Housing Commission has also noted that 
seventy percent of questionnaire respondents approved 
of the Town building more mixed-income family 
housing; most of that seventy percent indicated that 
they would support this if it could be done at no cost 
to the Town.) 


The Cultural Council 


The Lincoln Cultural Council is a local branch of the 
Massachusetts Cultural Council (MCC), a stage agency 
whose mission is to promote excel-lence, access, educa- 
tion and diversity in the arts, humanities and science in 
order to improve the quality of life for all Massachusetts 
residents and to contribute to the economic vitality of 
our communities. 

The MCC receives an annual state appropriation, with 
funds coming from the Megabuck Lottery, and support 
from the National Endowment for the Arts, a federal 
agency. The MCC seeks other private and public funding 
for special initiatives. The funds are distributed accord- 
ing to the financial need and population of the com- 
munity. This year Lincoln received $2,000 from the State 
Arts Lottery Funds and we must raise any more through 
our own local fund-raising events. Because funds are so 
limited, events can only be partially funded and regional 
events are to be encouraged. We have the right to refuse 
a valid and suitable application from another community. 

In recent months the Council has provided State or 
contributed monies in partial support for: 

Theatre tickets for the Middle School field trips; 
professional concerts for the Lincoln School after School 
Music program; Word’s Move’s "A Childs’ Christmas in 
Wales"; Art in the Park at DeCordova Museum; Lincoln’s 
artists’ shows at the Library; Video Workshop for Teens; 
Evening with Mozart; the arts component of Drumlin 
Farm’s Food Project; Library jazz concerts; Wanda Paki’s 

Oncert at the DeCordova and other major and minor 
vents. 

Board members are appointed by the Selectmen and 
erve a three-year term but no more than two consecutive 
érms. Anyone can apply and we need new members to 
help us continue this important endeavor! If you are 

terested, please contact Stephanie Rolf or Lynn Gargill. 


(3) 


The DeCordova Museum 
President's Report 


by Ruth Scheer, President, Board of Trustees 


These are exciting times at DeCordova. After 
years of discussing the future direction of the Museum, 
we are now initiating the objectives outlined in our 
Long Range Plan. In 1992, the DeCordova Board of 
Trustees took important steps toward modernizing our 
campus facilities and preparing the Museum for the 
demands of the next century. 

Led by Co-Chairs Jonathan Cohen and Robert 
Brannen, a special subcommittee conducted a nine- 
month search before selecting Kallmann, McKinnell & 
Wood. This architectural firm will develop a Master 
Plan to establish priorities for renovation and expan- 
sion. 

Gerhard Kallmann and Michael McKinnell 
founded Kallman, McKinnell & Wood after they won 
a national competition to design Boston’s new City Hall 
in 1962. The firm enjoys an outstanding international 
reputation for design and technical excellence, and 
recently completed projects for the Peabody Museum, 
the Minnesota Museum of Art, and Yale University’s 
art facilities. Boston Globe architecture critic Robert 
Campbell calls the firm "the best architects in Boston." 

Our aging physical plant requires immediate 
attention. Julian de Cordova’s eighty-year-old residence 
now houses the Museum’s main galleries and remains 
fundamentally unchanged since its transformation into 
an arts facility in the late 1940’s. DeCordova’s newest 
buildings, the Museum School studios, were built in the 
early 1960’s. 

The new Master Plan will provide a systematic 
approach to upgrade both facilities, so DeCordova can 
continue to comply with the standards mandated by the 
American Association of Museums. During this plan- 
ning stage, the design team will examine a host of 
specific issues, such as climate control, security, require- 
ments for art conservation, and compliance with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 

The Board and its fund-raising counsel, The 
Wayland Group, are working closely to secure the 
financial resources we will need to complete our 
construction and renovation program. At the same 
time, the Board has appointed a steering committee to 
coordinate special planning for the Capital Campaign. 
Executive Committee members Marnie Wengren and 
Treasurer Jack White will serve as co-chairs. 

A long process awaits us. Yet, we are invigor- 
ated by this opportunity to build an enduring legacy, a 
guarantee that this remarkable institution of regional 
and national contemporary art will excite, inspire, and 
educate its New England audiences for years to come. 

(3 
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DANE & O’BRIEN 
Attorneys at Law 


P.O. Box 540 
37 MAIN STREET 


Concorb, MAssaAcHusetts 01742 


Area Code 508-369-8333 
Cable Address: Danelaw 
Telecopier: 369-3106 
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Health Insurance for Your Graduating Kids... 
by Steve Ullman 


Virtually all health plans offer coverage for 
children through age 18. Most employer-sponsored 
group health plans will continue dependent coverage 
for your children to age 21, 23 or age 25 if they are 
full-time students. Once your child is no longer 
considered a dependent by your plan, what are your 
options? 

If you are covered by your employer’s group 
health plan, the first thing you’ll need to do is to 
determine whether or not you are eligible for 
COBRA benefits or not. If your company has 
employed 20 or more people (including part-timers 
and independent contractors) during the current or 
preceding calendar year, you are eligible for 
COBRA benefits; if not, or if your health plan is an 
“individual” (non-group) plan, you won’t have this 
option. 

If you are eligible for COBRA benefits, you are 
in pretty good shape; plans governed by this federal 
legislation are required to extend benefits for up to 
36 months to a child who is no longer considered to 
be a dependent by the plan. Naturally, should you 
elect this extension , you will be responsible to pay a 
separate monthly premium for your child’s 
coverage. If your employer has a cost-effective plan 
(many do not), it will generally be a considerably 
better buy than purchasing a separate plan for the 
child. 

If you are not eligible for COBRA benefits, or if 
your employer’s plan is too costly for you, what are 
your options? If your child is enrolled in college, 
coverage will generally be available through the 
school. Unfortunately, schools are only required to 
offer minimal levels of coverage. As a result, while 
these plans are usually inexpensive, parents often 
feel that the coverage is inadequate. Another 
problem is that these plans usually cover students 
only while they are at school, leaving children 
uncovered during vacations. If your child can’t 
obtain a good policy through school, or doesn’t 
continue on to college (and may not be receiving 
employer-sponsored group health coverage in the 
immediately foreseeable future), there are only two 
alternatives - an Individual Health Plan or Short- 
erm Medical Insurance. 

If coverage is only required during school 
acations or for a limited period of time while your 
oungster is looking for a job (no more than 6—12 
months), Short Term Medical Insurance is the least 
expensive and the most appropriate choice. 
pending on the benefit and payment options you 
lect, coverage from a top-quality insurer will 
sually run $20-$60 per month. Please note that 
ese policies are temporary in nature, and should 
_ Mot be used for long-term needs. 


If coverage is required for an indefinite or 
extended period of time, an “individual” plan is 
warranted. Once you’ve made this determination, 
you'll need to choose between an insurance policy 
and Harvard Community Health Plan (currently the 
only HMO in this area offering individual 
coverage). When making this choice, there are 
some important differences to consider. Insurance 
policies generally require an annual deductible, and 
then pay a specified percentage of your medical bills 
(called coinsurance), allowing you to freely select 
the doctor, hospital and type of medical care you 
obtain. Many policies are “international,” covering 
your child while on vacation or visiting friends or 
family, etc. When buying a policy, you select the 
deductible (anywhere from $100 to $10,000) and 
coinsurance rate (SO%—100%) you prefer. Based 
upon your preferences, a policy from a top insurer 
should cost anywhere from $30 and $160 per month. 
Unlike an insurance policy, coverage at an HMO is 
limited to allopathic care only; homeopathic, 
chiropractic, osteopathic and naturopathic 
(acupuncture, etc.) care is not available. While your 
choice of providers is limited, vou are free select a 
doctor at any HCHP facility. Unlike insurance 
policies, HCHP requires no annual deductible or 
coinsurance. Instead, a per visit copayment 
(deductible) is required. Currently, HCHP requires 
copayments of $10 per office visit, $35 per 
emergency room visit, and $50 per day in the 
hospital ($250 per confinement). Only emergency 
care is provided when your child IS out of the area. 
HCHP currently costs about $170 per month. 

No matter what type of plan you decide to 
purchase, never forget that there is no such thing as 
a “deal.” Ever. If a plan seems to offer the same or 
more than most of its competitors at a noticeably 
lower price, you are almost guaranteed to get 
burned. When you purchase a health plan, what you 
are really buying is a promise - a promise from an 
insurer that if you pay your premiums faithfully, that 
later on, when you need them, that they will pay 
your claims as promised and provide the type of 
service you have a right to expect. Unfortunately, 
all too many do not live up to their end of the 
bargain. The shocking part is that some of the worst 
companies to do business with are some of the 
biggest names in the insurance business. 

Before you buy anything, obtain the advice of an 
insurance broker you can trust. Make sure you fully 
understand the terms of any plan you select, and that 
the insurer has a top financial rating. 


Steve Ullman is the Managing Director of Benefit 
Planning Group, in Lincoln. He can be reached at 
259-8520 to answer your questions. 
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TRAVEL 


Presents .... 


TU RKE Y "At the Crossroads of History.." 


October 13 - 29, 1993 


Join Abercrombie & Kent for 17 days exploring the historic cities and incredible archaelogical 
sites of Turkey -- with a three-night cruise aboard the M.Y. HALAS. The HALAS is a private 
motor yacht, accomodating only 30 passengers in 15 outside cabins. 


Imagine yourself visiting the Blue Mosque, Topkapi Palace, the fabled Grand Bazaar of 
Istanbul, and cruising the Bosphorus 


Seeing Pergamon, center for artistic and scientific study in the 2nd and 3rd Centuries B.C. ..... 
and Ephesus, one of Turkey's -- and the world's -- best preserved archaeological sites 


Exploring the bizarre landscapes of Cappadocia, the "fairy chimneys" of Cavusin, and the 
incredible underground ancient city of Kaymakli -- as much as eight stories beneath the earth ! 


Turkey occupies the land bridge between Asia and Europe, known since ancient times as the 
"Crossroads of History". This very special tour of a little-visited land of great natural beauty, 
replete with the footprints and romance of thousands of years of the past, will leave you with 
unique impressions of life in Greek, Roman and early Christian times. 


Call us ... or stop by ... for further information on this truly remarkable adventure. 


But Hurry ... because space is very limited. 


Lincoln Travel Lincoln Mall Lincoln MA 01773 
617 259-3100 
Cynthia Hill, President 
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CONDOMS 
Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


The School Committee of the Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
High School decided, after holding public hearings, to make 
condoms available to students in the context of a comprehensive 
sexuality education program. Ms. Julie Miller of Sudbury has 
submitted a petiton to the Lincoln Selectmen to place articles 
24, 25, and 26 on the warrant for Town Meeting on the basis of 
“facts” provided by the Danvers-based Pilgrim Family Institute, a 
group associated with the national conservative organization, 
Focus on the Family. 

Using one-sentence medical “facts,” some of which are 
misdocumented, others of which are outdated or false, the 
Institutes’s two Safe Sex ‘“‘factsheets” attempt to prove that 
because condoms are not 100 percent effective, they are useless 
against the prevention of pregnancy and sexually-transmitted 
diseases (STDs), including the Human Immunodeficiency Virus 
(HIV) which causes AIDS. 

Dr. Kay Stone, a medical epidemiologist with the Centers for 
Disease Control, was incredulous when I read her two of the 
statements provided by the Pilgrim Family Institute. The first: 
“There is no clinical data to support the value that condoms 
prevent the spread of a range of diseases...including syphilis, 
herpes, hepatitis-B and HIV (AIDS).” is “simply not true,” she 
| said. On the contrary, a CDC summary of a recent European 
study of 563 “discordant’couples (in which one partner is HIV 
positive and the other HIV negative) found that “among the 44 
couples who used condoms inconsistently, six of the uninfected 
partners became infected. In contrast, among the 24 couples who 
reported consistent condom use, none of the uninfected partners 
became infected.” 

As for the second statement: “Condoms provide no protection 
from chlamydia or gonorrhea which may result in infertility,” 
Dr. Stone explained that the opposite is true. She said, ‘““Those 
are diseases which are transmitted only through semen, not 
skin-to-skin contact. Condoms would be the best prevention.” 

While warrant article 24 asserts that condoms have a failure 
rate of 10 to 20 percent, the CDC disagrees. According to the 
agency’s Facts about: The Role of Condoms in Preventing HIV 
Infection and Other Sexually Transmitted Diseases, “Latex 
condoms can provide up to 98-99 percent protection against 
pregnancy and most STDS, including HIV infection, but only if 
they are used consistently and correctly.” 

“Condoms alone are not enough,” said Brian Byrnes, public 
‘information coordinator of the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health’s AIDS Bureau. “Condom distribution needs to be 
in the context of a comprehensive sexuality education program 
that deals with all kinds of issues from homophobia to healthy 
relationships between the genders.” He added that young gay 
males are particularly at high risk for HIV infection because 
lacking a tolerant, supportive community, “they'll often seek 
Support by putting themselves at risk.” 

The AIDS statistics are staggering. About two thirds of the 
253,448 people in the United States who had been diagnosed 
with AIDS have died, (CDC’s AJDS Quarterly Surveillance 
Report, statistics as of December 31, 1992). Roughly 20 percent 
of those quarter of a million were between 20 and 29 years old at 
the time of their diagnosis. Because of the median 10-year time 
lag between infection with HIV and the onset of AIDS, we know 
that the majority of those 48,295 young adults were infected as 
adolescents. 

Warrant Article 25 asks that the high school officials prohibit 
the use of sexually graphic teaching materials and that “...no 
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student be instructed to be, assumed to be for instructional 
Purposes or encouraged to be sexually active during the high 
school years, unless legally married;...” With the epidemic in 
teen pregnancies and STD cases, I can’t imagine any responsible 
adult would encourage or instruct students to be sexually active. 
But to assume that teens will not be sexually active is a 
dangerous form of denial. A 1990 nationwide study by the CDC 
(reported in the agency’s Morbidity and Mortality Weekly 
Report, January 3, 1992) found that among ninth-graders, 32 
percent of the girls and 49 percent of the boys had had sexual 
intercourse. Among high school seniors, the numbers were even 
higher: 66 percent of the girls and 76 percent of the boys had had 
sexual intercourse. The survey also reported that during their last 
sexual intercourse, 78 percent of the currently sexually active 
male and female students had used contraception but only 40 
percent of the female and 49 percent of the male students reported 
having used a condom. 

Every Planned Parenthood program, including the 
Heart-to-Heart curriculum used at the regional high school, 
“encourages abstinence as a healthy option,” according to the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America. But Heart-to-Heart 
and other reality-based sexuality education programs recognize 
that many teens are already sexually active. Research from other 
countries indicates that reality-based sex education can affect 
teenage behavior. A 1986 study comparing teen pregnancy, 
abortion and birth rates in the U.S. with those of other developed 
countries, summarized in the 1990-1992 edition of Contraceptive 
Technology, found that “The contrast between Sweden and the 
United States is quite extreme; at every age greater proportions of 
teenagers are virgins in the United States, whereas abortion, birth 
and pregnancy rates are far lower in Sweden.” Unlike the United 
States, Sweden provides information on contraception (and STD 
prevention) as part of a national compulsory sex education 
program taught at all grade levels. 

As a graduate of Catholic high school, I know from personal 
experience that an abstinence-only approach to sex, based on fear 
and shame, does not work for every teen. The Pilgrim Family 
Institute and others claim that implementation of the 
abstinence-only Teen Aid curriculum led to a dramatic decline in 
teen pregnancies in San Marcos, California, from 147 in 
1984-85 to 20 in 1986-87. San Diego Union reporter Maura 
Reynolds, who investigated the “San Marcos Miracle,” said in a 
telephone interview that while the number 147 came from a 
counselor at San Marcos High School, there is ”absolutely no 
documentation and no one willing to say” where the number 20 
came from. Indeed, Reynolds wrote in her article (“So Called San 
Marcos ‘Miracle’ Actually May Be Just a Myth, San Diego 
Union,12/19/91), “While the district claims only 20 pregnancies 
in the 1986-87 school year, 34 babies were born to school-age 
mothers in the city in 1986 and 46 in 1987.” She notes that no 
records are kept of the additional numbers of pregnancies which 
ended in miscarriages and abortions but, “Public health officials 
usually estimate that births represent 40 percent of teen-age 
pregnancies.” 

As the mother of a 12-year-old son and an 8-year-old daughter, 
I hope that my children will delay sexual intercourse until they 
are adults. But I do not underestimate the power of biology. Sex 
is not a drug like marijuana or alcohol to which we can “just say 
no.” It is a physical and psychological urge which all of us are 
born with, the biological “prime directive.” I want my children 
to have as much information as possible about how their bodies 
work and about the consequences of sexual activity. I want them 
to have access to accurate information about how to prevent 
pregnancy and STDS. I want them to have easy access to 
condoms. Not because I want them to have sex, but because I 
want them to survive. 
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NEW ENGLANIS 


LINCOLN 

SUPERB CONTEMPORARY CAPE FOR THE MOST 
DISCERNING. 5,600 SQUARE FEET OF LIVING 
SPACE WITH STATE OF THE ART AMENITIES 
THROUGHOUT. STUNNING KITCHEN WITH STEP- 
DOWN FAMILY ROOM, PALATIAL MASTER SUITE, 
TWO STORY FOYER. ALMOST 2 ACRES WITH 
GAZEBO. $998,000 - 


VENONIKA BREER 891-7777 


LINCOLN - TO THE MANOR BORN 
STATELY CUSTOM HOME WITH 12 
BEAUTIFULLY PROPORTIONED ROOMS: 
BANQUET SIZE DINING ROOM; LIBRARY 
WITH RICH CHERRY CABINETRY; FINE 
CHEF'S KITCHEN WITH COMMERCIAL 
APPLIANCES. OLD WORLD ELEGANCE 
WITH MODERN APPOINTMENTS. AND 
ALL IN A SYLVAN SIX ACRE SETTING. 


$1,400,000 CLAIRE MOUNT 863-5865 


LINCOLN - HANDSOME HIP ROOF COLONIAL 
ONLY A STONE'S THROW FROM MAJOR ROUTES. 
LIGHTHEARTED AND LUXURIOUS, FROM THE WARM] 
OF FINE CHERRY CABINETRY IN THE STATE OF 
THE ART KITCHEN TO THE FORMALITY OF THE 
GRACIOUS LIVING ROOM WITH FRENCH DOORS 
LEADING TO BALCONY OVERLOOKING LOVELY 
HEATED POOL. THIS HOUSE SPEAKS OF FINE 
LIVING. A MAGNIFICENT STONE FP GRACES 
THE FAMILY ROOM, COMPLETE WITH A BAR FOR 
ENTERTAINING. AND UPSTAIRS, THE ROMANCE 
OF A PRIVATE MASTER SUITE WITH DESIGNER 
BATH. $879,000 


MAUREEN E. CARTER 235-5648 
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ICONCERNING ARTICLE TWENTY-FOUR 
by Julie B. Miller 


Would we maintain a school sport if one out of 
six players per year sustained a lifelong injury? If we 
ew that eventually all the players would be seriously 
and/or permanently harmed by that sport wouldn’t we 
as parents vote to discontinue it no matter what the 
protestations? I suggest that at L-S we are promoting 
such a sport. We have rolled the equipment into the 
ocker rooms, presented videos on how to play the 
game, and then added lamely that perhaps it’s better 
ot to participate, unless, of course, you want to. 

I’m referring, of course, to condom availability 

at our regional high school coupled with Planned 
Parenthood materials on how to apply them, which by 
ecessity includes a step-by-step description of inter- 
ourse to ninth grade students. Condoms fail. Con- 
doms fail at a rate of ten to fifteen percent for mature 
arried couples trying to prevent pregnancy, and up to 
hirty-three percent for other groups including the 
young. But these are only the pregnancy rates. 
Sexually transmitted diseases can be contracted on any 
given contact and through parts not covered by the 
ondom. These diseases are for life and can be 
dainful, disabling or fatal. One out of five Americans 
are now estimated to be carriers of such a disease. 
e only sure protection is abstinence outside of a 
aithful, lifelong relationship with someone who is 
uninfected. 
Lincoln-Sudbury personnel claim that abstinence 
is stressed at the school; but studies show that schools 
“fationwide that have provided contraceptives or have 
_jaught "safe sex" as another option have seen skyrocket- 
g rates of student sexual activity and increases in 
pregnancies and sexually transmitted diseases. Planned 
arenthood, who has pushed for such measures, has 
peen forced to conclude that the policy has been 
effectual, which is an understatement. It has actually 
aggravated the problem. 

By contrast, during the same time periods when 
hese unwanted statistics were increasing at rapid rates, 
1 few new programs were being launched with highly 
uccessful results. Among them are "Sex Respect," 
een Aid," "Sexuality Commitment and Family," and 
‘Postponing Sexual Involvement." In San Marcos, 
California, when one such program was set up system- 
ide, the number of pregnancies decreased from over 
hree hundred to just twenty over a two-year period. 
n Atlanta, eighth grade students who had taken the 
‘ourse "Postponing Sexual Involvement" were five times 
nore likely to refrain from intercourse as those who 
1ad not taken the course. These models are the truly 
omprehensive ones that use our finest educational 
resources to affect behavior in areas of self-esteem, 
zoal-setting, and study habits, as well as teaching the 
kills necessary to avoid teen sex. 

It is time to take the same intelligent approach 
© teen sexuality issues as we have with drug and 
ilcohol programs. I encourage residents to make a 
Doint to be present when Articles 24 through 26 are 


discussed at Town Meeting. ® 
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CONDOM POLICY AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 


from the L-S School Committee 


Over the course of the academic year 1991-92, 
the L-S School Committee undertook to review the 
education and public health concerns related to the 
HIV virus. After many school committee meetings, 
public hearings, and review of much published mater- 
ials in which the public was invited to speak, respond, 
and submit written opinions, the L-S school committee, 
upon recommendation of the Superintendent/Principal, 
established a policy about health education. This 
policy included the need for education about sexually 
transmitted diseases, the desirability of abstinence, and 
the availability of condoms at L-S. It was a policy that 
balanced an expression of goals with a recognition of 
reality among many teenagers. In addition, it directed 
that a committee be established which was charged 
with identifying the most appropriate way to make 
condoms available at L-S. This committee met and, 
after a week-long AIDS awareness presentation in the 
fall of 1992 at L-S, condoms were made available in 
the girls’ and boys’ locker rooms. Later in the spring 
the School Committee will receive an evaluation of this 
policy. 

We, the students, the faculty, and the adminis- 
tration are focused now on the more general issues of 
education at L-S. 

Before us at the annual Lincoln and Sudbury 
town meetings will be three warrant articles submitted 
by citizen petition. They attempt to fashion policy 
from afar, focus on one book among thousands, and 
foster fear without any foundation. This is not the 
way to run a school. 

Whenever a policy is implemented by the school 
committee it is done after careful review. We deliber- 
ated long and hard on this issue; no one who partici- 
pated with us in this process can say that we came to 
our conclusion precipitously. According to our surveys, 
the communities were about evenly split on this matter. 
We consider that we listened to and looked into the 
arguments carefully, and came up with a rational and 
reasoned policy. In addition, there is no effort in the 
school to push a particular point of view about sex or 
sexual orientation. 

The regional school committee is elected to 
represent the people of Lincoln and Sudbury. We take 
this task and responsibility very seriously, and know 
that the towns have confidence in our judgment. We 
feel that our health education policy reflects our best 
judgment about what the majority in the communities 
want and what is best for the students who attend L- 
S. 

A statement supported unanimously by the L-S 
School Committee 


Sara Cannon Holden 
Gerry Nogelo 
Dave Wilson 


Phyllis Rappaport, Chair 
Fred Pryor, Vice-Chair 
Bill Hewins 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


COSMENa bags 
EYE GIASS (GD am cmiess 
LIAICOLAI STAT OA JLINICOLAI 
259- oG4u 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 
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x ® FLORENTINE “* 
‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. & 


¢Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames : 
e Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the | 


° mor 8 Od 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 

experience. 

Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


% 


AS 


See 


aaa Audubon Society 


Drumlin Farm 


Day of the Condor 
Monday, April 19 


Naturalist film maker John McNeely will introduce a group to a live endangered condor, the greatest 
creature to soar America's skies. Friendly and curious, the condor will demonstrate his 9!/2' wings. 


Through slides and film, John will trace his extraordinary experiences of hang gliding with a Red-Tailed 
Hawk and Golden Eagle. See exclusive video footage of the capture of the last wild condor in the U. S. 


You'll have the rare opportunity to meet Veedor outside and observe a condor in flight. Veedor is both 
friendly and curious, this in an experience you'll never forget! 


Time: 10:00 - 11:30am 

OR 1:00 - 2:30pm 

Fee: $8.50/adult, $6.00/child 

Maps will be sent with tickets. 

Pre-registration is required, please phone (617) 259-9807 for more information. 
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BANKCR © 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An independently Owned and Operated Member of Coldwell Banker Residential Affiliates, Inc 
Re SPE SSE EE. EF ET se SETS 


Nelleke Allen 
Denise Bienfang 


Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 
Catherine Millard 
Diana Smith 
Priscilla Denehy 
Pamela Taylor 
Lois Tetreault 
Bobbi Tucker 
William Zirkel 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


PREVIEWS 


Marketing the Worlds 
_ Finest Real Estate 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


LINCOLN - Birds, flowers and trees abound on 2-1/2 
private acres in North Lincoln at the end of a cul-de- 
sac. Glorious gardens, greenhouse, and a 6-room older 
Contemporary. A fabulous find for Springtime buyers. 

617/259-1100 $295,000 


LINCOLN - Tastefully renovated 3,000 sq. ft. brick 
embankment Ranch. Spacious living room. Formal 
dining room with fireplace. Lower level recreation room 
with fireplace leads to 3-season room with barbecue. 


617/259-1100 $359,500 


PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


209-1100 or 259-9220 


INCOLN - Sunfilled, nearly new, Contemporary with 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, and 2-1/2 baths. Two-story 
lassed conservatory plus master bedroom with fire- 


ace and double Jacuzzi overlook private acre plus. 
17/259-1100 $499,000 


NCOLN - Charming 3 bedroom Farmhouse with a 
buntry kitchen and a 32' x 16' combination living room 
id dining room with fireplace. Two-story barn, fields 
\d apple trees complete this Currier and Ives setting. 
(7/259-1100 $580,000 


LINCOLN - Beautiful contemporary Ranch on cul-de- 
sac. Gracious hall with Italian marble. Large family 
room with fireplace. Formal living room. Dining area 
leads to large deck. Gourmet eat-in kitchen. Acre + lot. 

508/369-4430 $549,900 


aunenk. 


NT Va 


LINCOLN - Spectacular 9,000 sq. ft. Tudor hunting 
lodge built in 1905. Eleven-acre estate setting sur- 
rounded by 72 acres of conservation land. Space for 
horses, pool and tennis court. Includes six-acre lot. 

617/259-1100 $1,550,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


r 


@ Marase 


© Relaxation 

e Facials @Stress Management | 
° Aroma Therapy ¢Makeup Instruction Gladys G. Hillman | 
M Waxing | Certified Massage Therapist — 
Call for Appointment Licensed Esthetician — 
617 259 8943 Gift Certificates Available AMTA 
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Boar d to Board 


A view from the decentralized zone 


Members of the Lincoln School Committee have 
developed some valuable leadership skills functioning in 
a decentralized school system where shared-decision 
making is the modus operandi. As candidates who ran in 
contested elections, members’ positions were articulated 
and a strong direction was apparent in personnel deci- 
sions and policy decisions. Constructive public discus- 
sions, although sometimes a bit too strident and painful, 
were ultimately proven to be very healthy for the schools. 
| The stage was set for important innovations in school 
governance which incorporate the school administration’s 
and School Committee’s commitment to shared decision- 
| making. By opening up our processes we have allowed 
many points of view to surface, and judging from the 
feedback we have been receiving from parents and 
teachers, there is now a fairly high level of trust in our 
decision-making processes. The challenge is to maintain 
good communication and cooperation between all con- 
stituencies while not impeding the smooth functioning of 
the school system or burning out those who have to 
coordinate the processes. 

School-Based Management 

School advisory councils allow principals to 
cooperatively discuss many issues that effect our child- 
ren’s education. Important work on report cards, transi- 
tion from Hartwell to Brooks and structuring our network 
of volunteers has been done at the advisory council level. 
As members of the School Committee we sometimes find 
out about the exciting decisions that are made at the 
building level long after they are implemented. We all 
feel that our decentralized model worked remarkably 
well, and view the ability to delegate to and trust others 
as a hallmark of good leadership. There are, of course, 
areas we all think could use improvement. Our commit- 
ment to reaching consensus is time consuming, as we like 
to have all issues thoroughly aired and try to only vote 
when everyone feels that they can support the motion 
before the Committee. Since we have eight members, 
five Lincoln and two Hanscom and one METCO repre- 
entative, our discussions have many differing committee 
iewpoints represented. We have responded to the com- 
unity sentiment that decisions were made without 
dequate public input by opening our meetings for broad 
ublic response. We have been able to set better limits 
n public input while maintaining our ability to be acces- 
ible when appropriate. 


Job Specs and Committee Values 

Within the system the School Committee has 
made its interest in a participatory management style a 
clear priority in its hiring decisions. All key members of 
the administrative team, and especially the superinten- 
dent have responded to the Committee’s desire to 
decentralize decision-making. The Committee views its 
success with this form of governance as an important 
aspect of job performance and evaluations reflect that 
value. The Committee is responsible for hiring and 
evaluating its superintendent. Any other evaluation 
process has the potential for being destructive to staff 
morale, and hurtful to the entire system. A good democ- 
ratic process exists for election and participation in the 
School Committee. Job specs and standards for evalua- 
tion are set by the School Committee which should be 
responsive to the town’s overall concerns. 

Relations with Other Town Boards 

The School Committee has enjoyed an improving 
working relationship with the Finance Committee and has 
been delighted with the tone of mutual respect and 
greater understanding of board roles that have charac- 
terized this year’s discussions. Rather than micro 
manage school policy issues through out budget dialogue, 
we have been able to separate our policy decisions from 
budget discussions. This is always a difficult goal to 
achieve, even Town-wide, as all of our budgets are 
interrelated and in a world of limited resources we do 
eventually think in terms of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
It has helped us this year to try to define the process at 
the outset of our budgeting so that expectations are clear 
and roles defined. Some of our more frustrating deci- 
sion-making have involved dealing with other Boards 
where processes were not clear, roles not defined and 
some participants unwilling to provide the kind of 
leadership which includes making tough decisions, 
trusting the process and not necessarily being able to 
predict the outcome. 

So, Why Are You Telling Us this? 

This year we have seen our Board develop more 
skills that have helped us live successfully with a more 
decentralized mode for decision-making within the school 
community. We have been able to take our system ex- 
perience and adapt it well to some of our most significant 
interfaces with other Town boards. Our shared gover- 
nance model within the school system relies on general 
agreement as to vision or direction educationally, trust 
and mutual respect. We think we can translate some of 
these findings to the larger context of Town government. 
While we know we still have many challenges to face in 
the future, we have come a long way over the last several 
years and hope that sharing our experience would be of 
interest to the town at large. 
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Bonnie Bracker 
Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 


508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


DOOD 


SOOO DET 


LEILA JOSEPH, Ed.D. 
gentle healing bodywork 


polarity / craniosacral therapy 
for body, spirit, mind 


reduces stress 
balances energy 
increases vitality 


WESTON, MA _ 617-893-3830 
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S:econd-hand and rare books bought and sold 
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SOKO 


LOOK 


LINCOLN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
: NC. FRAN YERARDI, PRESIDENT 


WHERE QUALITY REPAIR WORK DOESN'T COST. . . IT PAYS 


OK 


XOX 


XOX 


NOrOX 


aR 


Expert 
Foreign & Domestic 
Auto Repair 


x 


wk wk Ww FREE PICK-UP AND DELIVERY * x x 


MICHEUN =) 
Kendal ; 69 aRIDGESTON 


| | 
| 
| ROAD SERVICE ® TOWING SERVICE | 


170 SOUTH GREAT ROAD [RTE. 117], LINCOLN. MASS. 


259-0332 


» 


FMC CCMPUTERIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC EQUIPMENT 


| 


(508) 369-5607 


liberty interiors 


custom wallcovering installation 
painting 


Steve Purinton 


Nothing is Ever "Good Enough" 


at Minuteman Tech 


Minuteman Tech staff members have a state- 
vide and national reputation for never being satisfied 
vith the job they are doing. Here are some current 
uighlights of the school’s never-ending quest for excel- 
ence: 

, Superintendent-Director Ron Fitzgerald has 
become a leading expert on brain-compatible 
education. More than half of the school’s 
teachers have taken his college-level "Brain" 
course, and curriculum in all subjects has been 
revised to accommodate the variety of learning 
styles which students have. 

Willingness to implement innovative curriculum 
changes, the ability of students to work together 
On projects and the high expectations held by 
the staff and parents were among the reasons 
that the U.S. Office of Education named Min- 
uteman’s_ Electromechanical Manufacturing 
Technology program the most outstanding high 
school vocational-technical program in the 
Northeast Region of the United States. 

) More than half of the school’s staff has now 
received training in Total Quality Management 
(as applied to education) from one of the 
foremost trainers in the United States, and 
TQM is being implemented throughout the 
school. 
A very active committee of staff members is in 
the process of working with their colleagues to 
implement the use of new assessment instru- 
ments (including portfolios of student work) 
which measure students’ ability to apply what 
they are learning to real-life situations, rather 
than focusing solely on students’ ability to 
memorize information. 

Following the establishment of one of the first 

Biotechnology Manufacturing career training 

programs in the state last year, Minuteman 

Tech plans to introduce one of the first Envi- 

ronmental Technology career training programs 

in the state this September. 


Martin Luther King Project 


AT LINCOLN- 
SUDBURY HIGH SCHOOL 
by Jo Crawford 


Some people I’m proud of are the MLKers who 
spent their February alternative vacation in West 
Philadelphia, working very hard, with Habitat for 
Humanity. They are Rebecca Cane, Mike Dansereau, 
Gretchen Lorenson, Veronique Latimer, Rachel Lipsey, 
Alison Rettman, Aaron Sidlo, and Brodie Welch. Phil 
James and I worked pretty hard, too. 

We contributed four days (two hundred forty 
hours) toward affordable housing. Our efforts included 
digging up an old cement cellar floor and carrying the 
bucket loads of debris up and out to dump by wheel- 
barrow and then mixing and carrying wet cement to 
pour the new floor; demolishing floors and door jambs 
with relish; pargeting the basement wall; filling cracks 
with fiberglass insulation; caulking; framing walls; 
repairing floors; fitting fireproofing board into small 
spaces; and helping in the office which included taking 
incoming calls such as, "I need a place to live immedi- 
ately, they’re selling drugs next door," and having to 
answer, "There’s a three year wait for a Habitat house, 
but we'll give you another number to call for temporary 
housing." 

We rented a great new white fifteen passenger 
van from Budget Auto and stayed in an old row house 
used as a Friends Service Workcamp. We experienced 
two alternatively plugged up toilets, the opening up of 
the back room ceiling bringing in rain to drench Mike’s 
belongings, sleeping on the floor on mattresses we 
prayed our heads wouldn’t touch while we slept, a 
leaking ceiling by the telephone and a kitchen counter 
broken the last night under the weight of arm wrestling. 

One day we explored. Some of us toured the 
entire city by van guided by Michael Van Hoy from the 
Friends office. We all found our way to the Liberty 
Bell and colorful South Street, lunched on famous 
cheese steaks, shopped some more or went off to the 
Philadelphia Art Museum. Evenings were devoted to 
delicious and creative meals and "bonding." 

We are particularly grateful to two important 
sources of funding which made the trip entirely afford- 
able for all. The large part of the cost ($200 per 
student) was supported by Mathworks, Inc. (thanks to 
Steve Lipsey) and Dean Aldrich’s concert. We made 
a donation of $1,100 to Habitat to pay for the materi- 
als used as we worked and learned. 

Next year’s return to this excellent project — 
bringing a neighborhood back to life — will be our sixth. 
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Photographs of Children 


Lee Weaver 617-259-0749 
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Ask not what your country 
can do for you... 


by Veronique Latimer, ’93 (Sudbury), and Rachel 
Lipsey, 93 (Lincoln) 


... The weather in Philadelphia proved to be a 
bit milder than at home. We were lucky to be situated 
next to a space heater which warmed us while we cut 
and screwed in pieces of wallboard to fireproof a 
closet. We were adding these small but essential 
details to the beginnings of a newly renovated town 
house on Stiles Street. The results of the work that we 
did over our one week "alternative" vacation with 
Habitat for Humanity may have indeed appeared 
minor, but it is the collaboration of efforts such as 
these that will eventually provide suitable housing for 
a deserving family. Most people aren’t fortunate 
enough to hear about, let alone participate in, such a 
unique and worthwhile learning experience in their high 
school years. This opportunity only fell upon us as a 
result of many years of hard work of a few dedicated 
adults at Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High School. 

In 1987, Jo Crawford had had the idea of being 
a consultant and going to high schools to help start 
service programs. She talked about this idea with Bill 
Schechter, a history teacher, who had taught Jo’s son, 
and whom she knew to be very interested in social 
action. Mr. Schechter had been thinking for some time 
about starting a similar project which would enable 
students at the high school to commemorate Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Mr. Schechter thought that Martin 
Luther King’s dream would be more appropriately 
fulfilled through action taking place throughout the 
entire year as opposed to the already existing one-day 
remembrance. Thus, the Martin Luther King Action 
Project began. 

Aside from Habitat for Humanity, Lincoln- 
Sudbury students have had the opportunity to cook and 
serve dinner to the elderly at the Haley House Soup 
Kitchen, volunteer at the Pine Street Inn and other 
shelters, salvage through otherwise discarded food at 
the Boston Food Bank, raise money for countless 
deserving organizations that depend on volunteered 
financial support, train to tutor ESL (English as a 
Secondary Language) and more. These experiences 
have not only contributed toward fulfilling Martin 
Luther King’s dream of social justice and equality, but 
on a more personal level, have also helped to broaden 
the outlook of the students who have participated in 
the project. 

Coming from the isolated towns of Lincoln and 
Sudbury it is often easy to forget or ignore the hard- 
Ships endured by fellow human beings only a twenty- 
minute drive from our own living rooms. For this 
reason, a program like this is essential in a school like 
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ours. If asked, we are sure that everyone would say 
that they wanted to help to end starvation, homeless- 
ness, and other examples of social injustice. The only 
problem remaining is the need for a project to organize 
and utilize the energy of willing volunteers. The 
Martin Luther King Action Project serves as the 
needed facilitator. 


Comments from 
the Lincoln-Sudbury 
Regional High School 


by Phyllis Rappaport, Chair 


The Lincoln-Sudbury School Committee pre- 
sented three budget sizings to the Sudbury and Lincoln 
Finance Committees: one reflecting a 3% increase and 
a decrease in services, one with level services and 
adding 6.3%, and one with modest improvements at 
plus 7.9%. The Committee voted the improvement 
budget which preserves appropriate class sizes given the 
increase of one hundred student between this and last 
year’s budget. Given funding constraints, Sudbury and 
Lincoln Finance Committees gave support for the level 
services budget. 

The Committee has earned the respect of both 
Towns for its responsible fiscal management. Over the 
last four years, the school has realized cost reductions 
of $1.7 million and only a 2.4% overall increase in 
budget, not including increases in fixed costs. We hope 
there is some way to achieve the budget we require. 

On the topic of school funding, the State 
education bill continues to be the center of legislative 
debate and modification. It has passed the House and 
requires Senate approval. A section requiring K—12 
regionalization, which we did not support, has been 
omitted. We are lobbying our representatives for bill 
passage because we need whatever funding will result. 
However, we do not believe the bill represents improve- 
ment for our school since we already perform at levels 
higher than the bill’s requirements. Some proposed 
Senate amendments to the bill could present an unac- 
ceptable burden. For example, we could not support a 
mandated and enlarged school choice requirement. © 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 
EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Call for more information (508) 369-9763 


NEW GALLERIES 
Musketaquid: Concord's Native Past 
The Fight at Concord 
Manufacture and Trade in Concord 1740-1850 


UPCOMING EXHIBITIONS 
Something Old, Something New: 
An Evolution of Our Wedding Traditions 
Opening April 30 


UPCOMING EVENTS 
March 21: Muds and Floods: A Family Program 


April 15: Lesneski Memorial Lecture 
Jane Nylander, Director S.P.N.E.A. 
"Clothing a Family in Early Nineteenth-Century New England" 


April 19 -23: School Vacation Week Programs 


Good for $1 off admission at the Concord Museum 
(up to two admissions) 


Expires May 1, 1993 


Concord Museum 
200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
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THE SCHOOL BUILDING COMMITTEE 


In March 1991, the Lincoln School Committee 
presented a warrant article to the voters of Lincoln 
requesting $20,000 to study four issues facing the 
Lincoln Public Schools: 

1. an aging and deteriorating physical plant 

2. the accommodation of expanding enrollments 
3. insufficient handicapped accessibility 

4. the need to upgrade program. 


In March 1992, the voters of Lincoln appropriated 
$75,000 to the School Building Committee to study 
alternatives to solve these problems. They requested 
that the SBC return to the town with three alter- 
natives: a minimum renovation option, a second 
alternative which reflected fiscal constraint and a 
hird alternative which would be closer to the ideal 
olution. The SBC has done an exhaustive study over 
he past year. What has all this effort produced? 
First there is some bad news. Unfortunately after 
thorough examination by our committee, it was 
oncluded that the minimum renovations needed by 
he buildings is a $5-6 million expenditure. We have 
ubbed this the Asset Protection Plan because all the 
lan will do is protect the town’s investment in 
xisting buildings without providing for additional 
lassrooms needed to accommodate our rising enroll- 
ents or a modern educational program. 

We then looked at several different models which 
ould all provide the needed number of classrooms 
nd meet the educational program needs set forth by 
the School Committee. Each of these had different 
xrade configurations and met the educational prog- 
ram needs to varying degrees. These models cost 
11-13 million. This translates to $5-6 million cost to 
he Town after state reimbursement. Our recom- 
ended option is in this group. 

| The third model which is our preferred option 
rovides for the new construction and renovation and 
rovides in better fashion for the space, program and 
sommunity needs of the Town. This option costs 
514-15 million or $7-7.5 million to the Town after 
tate reimbursement. 

| What is State reimbursement? The School Fund- 
ng Assistance Act has been active in Massachusetts 
ince its enactment in 1948. It reimburses school 
istricts for building projects which relieve overcrowd- 
ng and improve educational program. Every town or 
‘ity has a different reimbursement rate. Lincoln’s 
ate is 54%. Until 1987, all eligible projects were 


funded the year in which they applied. Since that 
time there have been too many projects to fund in 
any given year. Projects are prioritized with other 
projects that apply the same year. That list is then 
added chronologically to a master list. There are now 
54 projects on the list and 25 projects expected in 
1993. 

Since the Asset Protection Plan is ineligible for 
state funding and will cost the Town the same a- 
mount of money as the second alternative the SBC 
feels that it is in the best interests of Lincoln to apply 
for eligibility on the state funding service bureau list 
by their June 1, 1993 deadline. The voters of Lincoln 
will be asked at the March Town Meeting to 


AUTHORIZE THE BONDING OF 11,850 MIL- 
LION DOLLARS FOR THE REPAIR AND RENO- 
VATIONS OF THE LINCOLN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
IN CONCERT WITH THE DESIGN OF OPTION 
2 BY HMFH ARCHITECT. $550,000 WILL BE 
SPENT IN THE SPRING OF 1993 FOR DESIGN 
DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION DOCU- 
MENTS. 


We must authorize these expenditures to complete 
the application process and thus be eligible for 54% 
reimbursement. 


Ideally, due to the educational needs at the school, 
this project would begin in the late spring/early 
summer of 1994. However, because the $11,850,000 
project is so closely related to state assistance and 
there are pieces of information concerning state 
funding which will not be available until the late 
summer of 1993 the School Building Committee 
cannot make a commitment to timing, today. Thus, 
we will return to the Town Meeting 1994 to report on 
its intent and to seek the guidance of the Town 
before going forward. 
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Codman Community Farms 


Codman Community Farms is working! and 
you can join in... 


Many in the area have heard about 
Codman Community Farms, some have been 
there and a fortunate few have had the fun of 
participating. As winter thaws into spring, 
opportunities abound to enjoy the Farm as a 
resource and an outlet for one's interests and 
energy. 


Drop by the Barnyard 

As an introduction to the Farm, a 
barnyard visit is eventful year round. Just drive 
in and start exploring-for two minutes or two 
hours. | 

Anyone is welcome to visit with the 
ewes and lambs, milking cows and calves, sows 
and piglets sheltered below and near the barns. 
Many are unusual looking because they are 
older breeds no longer raised on commercial 
farms. The free running hens (hatched by the 
Hartwell and Hanscom Schools' first graders) 
will be darting about in search of a few crumbs. 
If you walk out the Codman Promenade (past 
the henhouse and through the pasture toward the 
Codman House) you'll see the beautiful red 
Devons, an older breed of beef cattle. 

There are also picnic tables, a swing, 
some barnyard riding toys and sometimes a 
parked tractor nearby. The 90 community 
garden plots are a maze of color in the summer. 

Afternoon chores (3:30-5:30) are 
particularly entertaining. They start with the 
cacophony of impatient begging and the 
stomping of hooves and end with the quiet 
crunching of grain and slurping of milk. Dave 
Hardy, farm manager and Anne Papadopoulos, 
assistant, are the ringleaders of the operation. 
At times, they may be too busy to stop what 
they are doing, but they'll gladly answer a few 
easy questions and can always give you a call 
back. 


Shop at the Codman Farm Store 
(open daily 8 AM - 6 PM) 

Inside the newest barn (built 
in@1860...), you'll find the new Codman Farm 
Store stocked with fresh eggs and naturally 
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raised, carefully cared-for beef, veal, lamb, and 
pork. The selection is enormous and the setup 
should be convenient for almost everyone's 
schedule. 

Help Recycle Food from Donelan's and 
Bristol Lodge Soup Kitchen 

Three or more times a week, a volunteer 
picks up a large bag filled with discarded 
produce, donated by Donelan's. This is given to 
the cows, chickens and pigs as happy food- 
something in addition to their nutritional diet of 
grain and hay. 

When called, someone also goes over to 
the Bristol Lodge Soup Kitchen in Waltham to 
pick up their overflow of breads, donated to 
them by restaurants, grocery stores, bakeries, 
etc. We bring it back to the Farm, store it in our 
giant bread boxes (recycled solar heated water 
tanks), and feed it to the pigs as their dessert. 

We can always use more hands with 
these pickups. 


Learn About the Animals 

with the Farmer's Helpers 

On Tuesday afternoons, 3:30-5:00, a 
half dozen first through third graders help Dave 
and Anne with evening chores. Offered through 
the Lincoln Recreation Department., each 
Farmer's Helper class is five weeks long with a 
total of six classes September through June. 

An adult volunteer joins each class to 
ensure the children are actually helping!.. It's a 
delightful way to learn more about the animals 
on the Farm. (The volunteer is welcome to have 
his/her own child in tow...) 


Be a Farm Hand 

A number of volunteers come to the 
Farm on a regular basis to help feed the animals, 
price meat, maintain the herb garden, etc. If you 
have some time and a particular interest, Dave 
can probably find a job for you - and oh so 


happily! 


Dig into the PYO Flower Garden and the 
Herb Garden 

In its second year, the CCF Pick-Your- 
Own Flower Garden will be even bigger, better, 
bolder and brighter. Between now and June, 


hundreds of seeds will be sowed, transplanted, 
transplanted again and weeded. We'll also 
spruce up the garden shed and organize the 
marketing. Nancy Fleming, the organizer, 
welcomes all helping hands. 

In addition, the Farm has an herb garden 
that only gets an occasional weeding (by a nice 
volunteer). The garden is seeking adoption - by 
those who'd like to give it an upgrade and take 
some herbs home in return. 


Join the Farmer's Market 

From July to September, the Farm will 
be the site for a Farmer's Market, endorsed by 
the Massachusetts Department. of Agriculture. 
For a small fee, anyone can sell their extra 
produce, fruits, flowers, crafts, etc. at the Farm 
on a weekly basis, probably Saturday or Sunday. 

You can participate by bringing your 
own goods to the Market or by helping with 
planning and organization. 


Landscape the Barnyard 

We're in the process of putting together 
a team to create a landscape plan for the Farm. 
This plan will take the Farm operations into 
account, as well as the planning/planting of the 
historic Codman Estate. Once developed, 
individuals will be able to donate plants and 
trees and/or their planting time. Perhaps we 
could have a celebration and first planting on 
Arbor Day. 

We'd appreciate input from anyone 
knowledgeable in this area. 


Prune the Fruit Trees 

The Farm has recently obtained the 
farming lease for Codman North, the flat field 
on Codman Road across from St. Anne's-in-the- 
Fields. In the corner is a neglected apple 
orchard that we're going to resuscitate over the 
next five years. 
| If you know how to prune or want to 
‘eam, here's your chance. 


Lend Your Lettering Hand 

: Recently we've worked with Main Street 
Design to develop a comprehensive plan for 
‘signs placed tastefully around the Farm. These 
are to be inviting and informative for visitors, 
young and old. We heartily welcome anyone 
experienced in lettering, both for these signs and 
for sign boards that publicize events. 


Stir the Pot and Serve the Soup 

At least five times a year, and usually 
more, the Farm raises money by selling 
homemade, usually homegrown foods on special 
weekends. This year, the "Farm Kitchen" will 
be open for Winter Carnival, Town Meeting, 
Sheep Shearing, Fourth of July, the Harvest Fair 
and the Trail Run. 

If you like prepping/cheffing with others 
or you like serving on such social occasions, 
there are never too many cooks in this kitchen! 


Pitch in for the Big Events: Lamb Barbecue, 
Harvest Fair, Trail Race, Winter Auction 

As fun community events, these major 
fundraisers happen because of volunteer support. 
There are numerous jobs, large and small. It's a 
great way to meet people and to offer some of 
your expertise to the community. 


Make a Call 

If you want to tap in to these activities 
and many more, simply give a call to Fan 
Watkinson (259-1404) or leave a message at the 
Farm (259-0456). She'll give you more 
information and any suggested next steps. The 
Farm thrives and survives because of volunteers. 
Join in! ®) 


Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 

Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie's 894-1265 


MF 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help sat 730-400 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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BOOK SALE 


CHILDRENS PROGRAMS 
WEDNESDAY MORNING PROGRAMS 
LIVE JAZZ 4 
MUSEUM PASSES 
FAX AND COPIER | 
These services are provided by the | 
Friends of the Lincoln Public Library, INC. 


Please join! 
ZIO-346 5 
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Hold the Cholesterol - Reflections on English Breakfast 


Susan J. Hoben 


We've been ploughing our way through the 
morning hospitality of English B&Bs -- that's 
Bed and Breakfasts, hoping it won't take too 
many years out of our lives. 

Whatever else one thinks of English cooking 
-- never mind "cuisine," obviously much too 
foreign -- English breakfast is worthy of 
notice. Over the years, as our girths have 
broadened, our own breakfast habits have 
contracted -- from youthful egg or cereal, 
juice, and toast to merely nursing a milky mug 
of coffee as we contemplate our immediate 
world through windows overlooking gardens and 
bird feeders and our wider one through the 
drift of morning newsprint. 

But when in Rome... in Oxford we do as the 
Britans. We haul ourselves from bed and wait 
our turn at the shared W.C. before taking our 
assigned table for "Breakfast - 8:00-8:30" 
along with our fellow lodgers. We've learned 
the ritual: each person or party entering the 
breakfast room says a firm and cheerful "Good 
morning" to the occupants in general, who 
murmur a polite reply. Any further exchange 
is distinctly un-British; only Aussies or 
Americans would dream of chatting from table 
to table. 
| It's self-service for cereals and juices in 
canisters and pitchers on a side table. DIY - 
do-it-yourself. So far, so good. But that's 
only the beginning. Next the lone waitress - 
shy young farm girl or weathered maid-of-all- 
work -- turns up to negotiate tea or coffee 
and the means by which we care to coat our 
arteries today. She is working-class, we are 
American. Neither of us speaks the Queen's 
English, which either of us might understand. 
Moreover, she has probably never considered 
cholesterol. If she has, it's certainly no 
concern of hers. 

She arrives bearing a ubiquitous serving 
object we have privately come to call the 
"toast-cooler." It's a little rack bearing 
four upright pieces of toast, each carefully 
exposed on all sides to the cooling air of the 
room, radiating toasty promise and guaran- 
teeing that by the time we are ready to spread 
the slices with butter and the omni-present 
Marmalade and jam there's no chance of butter 
melting into their pores. Crispness is all. 
What she offers is an egg, any style, with 
grilled tomato and mushrooms on the side, two 
meaty slices of bacon, and a far less meaty 
Sausage -- a banger. I'm a coward. I plump 
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for poached egg. I know what that is, and so 
does she. And it won't add butter or oil to 
what's already coming, despite her assurance 
that "It's very light, you'll see, no grease 
at all." My companion holds out for what he 
calls "scrambled eggs" and she calls "omlet." 
They work that out together. Then we turn to 
the problem of the rest of the meal. No 
sausage? That's right, no sausage for me. 
The cook has noticed that I ate only one of 
the slices of bacon yesterday... Yes, make 
that just one slice of bacon. 

By 9:30, our bellies freighted for the day 
with a full English breakfast (after all, it's 
paid for, whether we're hungry or not), we 
hoist ourselves from our seats to face the 
drizzle of high summer in Oxford -- showers 


~with sunshine, or, if we're lucky, sunshine 


with showers. 
Just make that "one egg, over easy, and 
hold the bacon" for total breakdown in trans- 


atlantic communication! 


Oxford 
August 1992 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 
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Savi 
Bank 


MEMBER 
FDIC/DIFM 


West Newton, 244-2000; 


Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS ° 

* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


The 
Cotton 
Collection 


at : 
Spice & Grain 


* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 
* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 


Natural Hber * COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
Jashions for * NATURAL COSMETICS * 
Men Women * SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 
and Children 


Concord Spice & Grain 


: Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 


BEAUTY * COLOR & 


Minute Men Patriot's Day Activities 


In the cold gray of morning this April 19th, the residents 
of Sandy Pond Road will once again be drawn to their 
windows by the cadence of marching feet and the crack of 
musketry. For twenty five years, in a ritual that is alternately 
somber and boisterous, the Lincoln Minute Men have been 
reenacting the original march to Concord in 1775, when the 
Lincoln Company was the first to arrive at Concord’s North 
Bridge. 

Although the modern Lincoln Minute Men were 
established by a vote of the Town Selectmen in 1966, the 
group's first march to Concord did not take place until 1968. 
"Much has changed since that first year," remarks Laurence 
Zuelke, the current captain of the Company and a participant 
twenty-five years ago. "We were only sixteen strong when 
we mustered near the DeCordova Museum that morning. 
And of course, back then we were all males, all adults.” 

Today the Lincoln Company is very different. As Zuelke 
notes, "When we appeared in the Presidential Inaugural 
Parade this past January, we had eighty marchers in all, 
including over twenty fifers and drummers, several 
musketwomen, and a fine group of adults and children 
dressed as colonials. If we have a good showing this April 
19th, we may be larger than the Lincoln Company in 1775, 
when sixty-two men reported for duty." Zuelke takes great 
pride in the group’s diversity. "Some of our most devoted 
members are people who were turned away by other militia 
groups because they were too young or too female." 

The April 19th reenactment ritual has changed over the 
years. The original Minute Men may not have eaten a 
communal] breakfast of porridge before marching, but the 
modem group does. Once held at the Donaldson’s house on 
Old Lexington Road, the breakfast now is served at the Stone 
Church by members of the Historical Society. A brief 
ceremony at the cemetery by Bemis Hall has also been added, 
ending in a musket salute to honor the Revolutionary patriots 
buried there. 

_ A few of the group that marched in 1968 still carry 
muskets -- Henry Rugo, who was then captain, Edward 
Chisholm, Frank Powers, Robert Lenington, Robert 
Cunningham, and Zuelke. But only Robert Cunningham has 
the distinction of having marched in all twenty-five 
Teenactments. 

The original Lincoln Minute Men did not last twenty-five 
years. Minute companies were the "fast reaction" troops of 
b Colonial militia back in 1775, and George Washington did 
Not think highly of the militia. He admired their raw bravery 
and endurance when he took command of them at Cambridge, 
shortly after the battle of Bunker Hill. But he also regarded 
the militia men as unruly, ill-equipped, unreliable, and 
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excessively democratic in their behavior toward officers. 
Washington preferred a professional army, not citizen- 
soldiers on temporary service. The town of Lincoln 
continued to provide militia troops for the defense of New 
England, however. Captain John Hartwell’s company had 
seventy-five members in 1777, and more than half of 
Lincoln’s adult males served during the War. But the need 
for fast-reaction minute companies disappeared, and when 
peace came eight years after the battle at Concord’s North 
Bridge, the Lincoln Minute Men had disappeared as well. 
Only their echo lingers -- in the cold gray of April morning, 
on Sandy Pond Road. 


LINCOLN MINUTE MEN PATRIOT’S DAY ACTIVI- 
TIES — 1993 


April 10 (Saturday) Paul Revere Capture Ceremony 

The Lincoln Minute Men will assemble at 
Minute Man National Historical Park Battle Road 
Visitor Center at 2:45 p.m., and march down a portion 
of the original Battle Road to the spot where Paul 
Revere was captured while making his famous “Mid- 
night Ride." There will be Colonial music, musket fire, 
and historical explanations. 


April 18 (Sunday) Alarm! and Muster of the Lincoln 
Minute Men 

"The Redcoats are coming!" Capt. William 
Smith of the Lincoln Minute Men comes riding into 
the center of Lincoln to spread the alarm. 

The fun gets underway at 7:15 p.m. and will 
involve historical explanations, music, and a musket 
salute. 


April 19 (Monday) March to Concord and Concord 
Parade 

At 6:45 a.m., the Lincoln Company of Minute 
Men will muster in front of Bemis Hall prior to 
departing on their march to Concord. The parade in 
Concord begins at 9 a.m. 


April 25 (Sunday) Revolutionary Graves Ceremony 

At 2:30 p.m., come join the Lincoln Minute 
Men as they march, in company with a contingent of 
British Regulars and other honored guests, from the 
Pierce House to the Lexington Road Cemetery. 
Following ceremonies at 3 p.m. to honor the Lincoln 
Veterans of the Revolution and the five unknown 
British soldiers who fell, there will be a return march, 
and refreshments will be served at the Pierce House 
courtesy of the Lincoln Historical Society. ® 
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EXCAVATING : 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Nes 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Septic Systems 
Equipment Rental 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


WHERE IS THE PRESIDENT? 
By Allison Wiggin 


Standing in line on the grassy green Mall, in 
Washington, D. C., waiting for the parade to start 

Standing with a black and white sign that has the le 
forming the words: THE LINCOLN MINUTE ME 
LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Walking down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

But where is the President? 


Walking past hundreds and hundreds of people. 
Hip Hooray! 

People cheering in the stands, waving red, white, 
and blue flags! 

But where is the President? 


Past signs and stores covered with bunting. 
Keep walking, you say. 

You will get there, get there, get there some day. 
Slower, your footsteps echo in the darkness. 
The sun is leaving and so are the people. 

But where is the President? 


Suddenly it's bright again! 
Big lights shine down! 
TV cameras all around. 

A glassed viewing stand. 
There is the President! 


Waving and saluting to our flag. 
We made it! This long walk was worth it! 
The Inaugural Parade, 1993. 


Here is the President! A 
copyright 1993 Allison Wiggin. 


Oceanian Sua? 


Interior © Landscape Design 
ART. ANTIQUES. & ACCESSORIES 


Roz Allen | 
(617) 259-1088 


147 South Great Road, Lincoln, Massachusetts 01773 
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Joys and Woes of Recycling in 
Lincoln 


by Wesley Frost 


Most of us feel obliged to recycle whatever we can. 
Like a lot of other things, it helps to have a system. 


The necessity of sorting 


While most of what we discard can find some use, 
unfortunately, some pretty good material may end up 
as a pretty low-level resource if it’s not well sorted. 

Isn’t it an awful job to separate all that trash? 

No, Virginia, it isn’t. The time to separate trash is 

hen you have just one piece of it in your hand. 
ou’re ready to throw it away. Where do you put it? 


ewspaper 


That’s easy. I stack newspapers I’m done with at 
he top of the cellar stairs, and take them down when 
go down on some other errand. When I finally have 
hem in the cellar, into the rack they go. 

My rack is a cardboard box with a short slit in the 
enter of each flap. I’ve crossed two pieces of string, 
inder twine, in the center of the box bottom and 
nagged the ends thru slits in the edges of the four 
aps. The slits hold the twine in place until the box is 
ull and I’m ready to tie it. If you want light loads, 

ill the box only halfway before tying the strings. Add 
wo new strings and youre ready for the next batch. 


ffice and computer paper 


f Lincoln doesn’t have a collection point for office 
nd computer paper, but most businesses do have 
omeone who comes and collects what they’ve saved. 
ince these are two of the most valuable recyclable 
roducts, they’re not hard to get rid of. The trick is to 
et them to a collection point before you have so much 
that it begins to look like a trash delivery. 

_ When I sort the mail and find junk letters on 
ood paper, I stack them beside my desk and take 
hem to the top of the cellar stairs when I get up. 
hey're headed for another box in the cellar. 


Junk mail 


_ My mail sort puts junk mail into a wastebasket 
eside my desk (much of it unopened). What about all 
hat junk mail? Old magazines? The shiny ads that 
an't go with the newspaper? 

While we can't recycle it in Lincoln today, there’s 
ood news on the horizon. A company has offered to 

e as much of this paper as we can collect. We won’t 

ake money on it, but at least we'll save the hauling 

ee to the incinerator, and we'll have the satisfaction 


copyright 1993 Wesley Frost 


of knowing that it will be used again. I'm saving it 
until the town has a gondola for it. 


Plastic 


I saved plastic containers for years while I was 
waiting for Lincoln to recycle plastic. I even took a 
couple of barrels to Vermont; they recycle it. 

Lately, I’ve learned from Vicki Diadiuk that, at 
least with present technology, the environmental 
damage when plastic is recycled is just as great as 
when it’s trashed. So now I throw them into the 
dumpster for the incinerator. You win some and you 
lose some. 


Tin cans and aluminum 


To cut down on receptacles in the kitchen, I 
combine metal and glass, then separate it in the 
carport into a row of trash barrels. 

You can throw all kinds of metal into the big 
metal gondola at the transfer station. The buyer takes 
out the iron with a magnet, and the rest — aluminum, 
copper, and brass — is well worth it to the buyer to sort. 


Glass 


Glass jars go in with the cans in the kitchen. 

Clear glass is good, brown glass bad — at least, 
that’s what the glass manufacturers say. They can’t 
use brown glass for anything but making brown 
bottles, and they get enough of those from returnables. 
They can use green and clear bottles — as long as 
they’re well separated. 

The manufacturers can't use glass that’s 
contaminated with metal. I take off the aluminum 
rings and lead labels when I open the bottles. 

So the brown/green sort gets done by volunteers at 
the dump (safer, if you're colorblind, like me), and 
the volunteers also remove any metal still on the 
bottles. 

The town needs volunteers to monitor and sort 
glass on Saturdays. Please call Gwyn Loud if you 
can help. 


Garbage 


As every right-speaking person knows, "garbage" 
correctly applies only to food waste. Like leaves, 
branches and weeds, garbage is best composted. Never 
put it with trash. That attracts flies, rats, and every 
disease you can shake a stick at. According to my 
(fictional) Aunt Tilly, anyway. 

If you put meat scraps and bones in the compost as 
well, you'll need to screen the top and sides of your 
compost pile to avoid encouraging dogs, rats, and 
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rabid raccoons. (I've seen only one rat in Lincoln in 
30 years; it was run over near the tracks. Crows are 
no problem; while they may dig up meat scraps, that’s 
a beneficial turning of the compost pile, and the crows 
are companionable.) 


Trash 


Trash is the only stuff that should go to the 
incinerator. It’s stuff that can’t, or, like plastics, 
shouldn’t, be recycled. Of course, the real solution 
isn’t recycling; the real solution is not creating so 
much trash. If manufacturers had to use reusable 
containers, some of the problem would go away. 

So I’ve got three plastic baskets under the kitchen 
counter: One for trash, one for dirty paper that I use 
for starting fires in the wood stove, and one for 
recyclable metal and glass. 

On Saturday I take the trash and recyclables to the 
carport. I dump the trash into one barrel, and 
separate the metal and glass into three others. Once 
every few weeks (we're a family of two) I load those 
three barrels, and the bundles of newpapers that have 
accumulated, into the minivan and go to the dump - 
oops, scuse me, the transfer station. The good office 
paper goes to work with me and into the company 
recycle bin. By taking small quantities, I avoid being 
asked questions about it. 


Is it worth the effort? 


All this recycling may sound like a lot of work. 
Of course, if Question 3 had passed, we’d have less 
and less of the non-recyclable category to deal with, 
and therefore less pollution from incinerators and 
fewer mountains of landfills. Anyway, we're doing it 
to help save the Earth. 

To paraphrase a famous saying, "She ain’t heavy, 
she’s our Mother.” 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
Subscription rate for six issues: $9.00 
(Include postal route if applicable.) 
Name 


Address 


City,State, Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
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Where it's AT ... The Bay Circuit Path ... 
has arrived . in Lincoln. 

Now we front on a 160 mile green 
belt. Bye, bye Route 2, 117, 126, 128. 
Discover your new route roots. 

Lincoln Guide Service ... best 
for maps, bikes, skis, boots, trail 

food, outdoor clothes, tours 

for kids of all ages. 


&. “fe 
<p par) 
LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE 


152 Lincoln Rd. 
Lincoln 259-1111 


te COLN Senor 


fine coffees & teas... baked goods 


sandwiches... gourmet foods 


Open Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4: 06 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 | 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Submitted by the League of Women Voters of Lincoln 


The solid waste crisis in Massachusetts is at an 
all time high. According to The 1992 Information 
lease Environmental Almanac, in less than five years 
Massachusetts’ landfills will be full to capacity. House- 
hold trash plus that generated by businesses totals 6.6 
million tons of garbage produced yearly in Massachu- 
setts. Thirty-seven percent of our waste goes into 
andfills. Forty-seven percent of Massachusetts’ trash is 
sent for incineration. Only sixteen percent of our 
aste is recycled. 

To control pollution and the depletion of natural 
esources, we must use less, reuse more, and recycle as 
uch as possible — in that order! Also, buying prod- 
cts made out of recycled materials is important. If we 
educe the number of items we purchase and reuse and 
epair what we already own, we will reduce the natural 
esources used and the pollution generated in making 
nd disposing of the items. In particular, we should 
void buying disposable, single-use items or over- 
ackaged items. 

Recycling means making products from recycled 
aterials rather than from virgin materials. It saves 
atural resources, usually uses less energy, and causes 
ess pollution of groundwater and air. Furthermore, 
ecycling should save money, particularly once the 
industry is fully operational. 

One first important step we can take to ease 
ur garbage crisis is precycling, that is, reducing waste 
efore buying by making environmentally wise choices 
hen we shop. The following guidelines will help: 

) Avoid products with excess packaging or materials 
that are packaged in plastics. 

2) Avoid packages labeled "disposable," i.e., products 
| that satisfy short-term needs. 

Buy in bulk. 

Look for containers that can be reused, refilled or 
recycled, such as aluminum or glass. 

Look for products packaged in recycled materials. 
Many things we buy can be reused or recycled. 
The following is a list of our most commonly used 
products and materials (from A to Z) and ways in 
hich we can reduce our consumption, reuse, and 


Years ago the aluminum industry set up collec- 
‘lon services, and they have been paying top dollar 
Ince. Remember that a lot more than cans can be 
€cycled, including aluminum foil, pie plates, frozen 
00d trays, window frames, and siding. Aluminum cans 
ince. Remember that a lot more than cans can be 
ecycled, including aluminum foil, pie plates, frozen 


Reduce, Reuse, and Recycle 


food trays, window frames, and siding. Aluminum cans 
covered by the Bottle Bill can be returned to the store 
for five cents. All other aluminum items, metal cans, 
and scrap metal can be recycled at the Lincoln Transfer 
Station. 


Batteries 

Batteries contain heavy metals. These metals 
are toxic and can leach out of corroded batteries when 
dumped into landfills or can produce toxic vapors and 
ash when incinerated. Eventually these metals may find 
their way into groundwater. 

Make a one-time purchase of a battery re- 
charger and purchase rechargeable batteries. They do 
contain cadmium, but they last much longer than 
alkaline batteries, saving you money in the long run 
and contributing less to our hazardous waste problem. 


Books 

Although books are made primarily of paper, 
the glue used in their bindings can complicate their 
recycling. Local libraries, hospitals and schools often 
accept used books, or you might try selling them to 
second-hand bookstores. In Lincoln, you can leave 
books outside the Friends of Lincoln Library office on 
the first floor of Bemis Hall. They sell these books to 
raise money for the Library. 


Corrugated Cardboard 
Cardboard is completely recyclable. However, 
in Lincoln we presently do not recycle cardboard. 


Glass 

Glass containers are one hundred percent 
recyclable and one of the easiest materials to recycle. 
Bottles covered by the Bottle Bill can be returned to 
the store for five cents each. The Lincoln Transfer 
Station takes green and clear bottles and jars for 
recycling. Before recycling, rinse and remove caps, 
rings, and metal collars. Do not try to recycle light 
bulbs, ceramics, window or automotive glass. 


Household Goods (Clothing, Furniture, Appliances) 

When purchasing household goods, make sure 
they are made to last. You may pay a little more but 
you will save in the long run. Consumer Reports or its 
annual Buying Guides can be helpful in evaluating a 
household appliance before you buy it. 

Try to pass your used household goods on to a 
family member, a friend, or a charitable organization. 
Household goods can be taken to Goodwill or the 
Salvation Army. Also, usable items can be exchanged 
at the Swap Table at the Lincoln Transfer Station. 
And don’t forget the Ski, Skate sale in Lincoln every 
fall. 
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Concord has always 
had a special place 
~ for those who value 
their independence. 
ava Today, that 
Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there's no place 
like Newbury Court. 


JV Newbury Court is across from the 


aA 


Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 ies | 3 we 
magnificent acres overlooking the \ New aiky’ Court 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to SE 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden P= ee wo ee 
Pond, and the Concord community. | See ee ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 


CONCORD, MA 01742 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
508° 369 * 5155 


while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
J Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 


TELEPHONE (__) 


5 ie es Ss ees ees ese ee 


po 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Corner) 
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Household Hazardous Waste 

No money has been allocated for a hazardous 
waste collection day for the next two years in Lincoln; 
therefore, use alternatives to hazardous materials. If 
hazardous materials must be used, use them according 
to the directions and use the container up before 
throwing it out. 


Magazines 

Ever wonder what to do about all those maga- 
zines and catalogs you receive in the mail? Glossy 
publications are difficult to recycle. According to 
Garbage magazine, when the coating is removed from 
a ton of glossy paper, only a quarter to a half ton of 
paper is left. 

Try to reduce your consumption. Also write to 
the publishers and ask for a change in printing to a 
more recyclable magazine. See "junk mail" for informa- 
tion about controlling catalogs. 

Give your used magazines to someone else to 
read (friends, rest homes, hospitals). Libraries often 
take in magazines they don’t subscribe to. 


Miscellaneous 

Cut off Christmas tree branches and run the 
trunk through a chipper to provide mulch for your 
garden. Add the branches to your compost pile for a 
nice aroma. The Lincoln Transfer Station takes 
Christmas trees if tinsel and other nonbiodegradable 
trimming are removed. 

Coffee filters. Use permanent filters instead of 
disposable ones. (White filters are bleached for 
whiteness, which may be harmful when hot water is 
poured through the filter, causing the bleaching agent 
to seep into your coffee.) 

Hangers. The two cleaners in Lincoln take back 
and reuse their hangers. 

Paper napkins. Buy cloth napkins, wash and 
reuse instead of throwing paper napkins out. 

Paper towels. Use clean rags or sponges for 
clean-ups. 
Photographs. Not recyclable. 

Scrap wood. Pieces of wood cut in lengths less 
than four feet can be recycled at the Lincoln Transfer 
Station. 

Televisions and Stereos. Give to a friend, resell 
through a "want ad" or donate to a nonprofit organiza- 


Small quantities of motor oil can have a devas- 
tating effect on the environment when of discarded 
improperly. Used oil can be put to a variety of uses 
When refined, recycled or mixed with additives. 

Massachusetts law requires that motor oil sellers 
spose of used motor oil in an environmentally safe 
anner. Return your used motor oil for free to where 
' was purchased (you must have your proof of pur- 
hase). All Exxon stations accept used oil for free. In 
incoln, used motor oil can be taken to Lincoln 


Automotive for $1.00 per gallon. 


Newspaper 
Recycle newspaper bound with string or in 
paper bags at the Lincoln Transfer Station. 


Paper (Junk Mail) 
Stop junk mail by writing (include your complete 
name, any variations of your name, and address) to: 
Mail Preference Service 
Direct Marketing Association 
11 West 42nd Street, P.O. Box 3861 
New York, New York 10163-3861 
They will stop your name from being sold to 
most large mailing list companies. This will reduce 
your junk mail up to seventy-five percent. 


Plastics 

We all know too well the numerous environ- 
mental problems of plastics. There is no simple 
solution; however, the fewer plastics we buy, the better. 

Precycle. Look for refillable or reusable con- 
tainers. Avoid buying products made of or packaged 
in plastic. Do not buy produce wrapped in plastic. 
Use cloth, string or mesh bags for your shopping needs. 
Buy clothing made of natural rather than synthetic 
materials. Avoid styrofoam containers. The process 
used to make them produces CFC’s (chlorofluorocar- 
bons), which contributes to ozone depletion. When 
styrofoam products go to our landfills they not only 
take up space, but they can take one hundred fifty 
years to break down. As styrofoam molecules break 
apart and rise into the atmosphere they once again 
contribute to the destruction of the ozone layer. Once 
incinerated with other trash, toxic ash may be gener- 
ated. Find alternatives to the pellets used for packing 
and encourage shippers to do the same. 

Reuse plastic containers to store food in your 
refrigerator rather than wrapping food in plastic or foil. 
Plastic containers make ideal storage bins for hardware 
and chidren’s paint, crayons, small toys and other small 
items. 

Plastics classified #7 on the bottom are not 
recyclable. When you must buy plastic, look for those 
items with the numbers 1-6 on the bottom. Remember 
to look for these numbers before you throw out hair 
products, lotions, creams, toothpaste, etc. Many of 
these containers are recyclable. Check with your hauler 
as to what numbers they take for recycling. Plastic 
bottles covered by the Bottle Bill may be returned to 
the store for five cents. 

Lincoln does not recycle plastic, but Cherry- 
brook (899-6000), a private hauler, recycles #1 and #2 
plastics. Clean plastic bags may be taken to Donelan’s 
for recycling. Holly cleaners will take back cleaner 
bags. 


Telephone Books 


Telephone books can be recycled at the Lincoln 
Transfer Station. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
617-259-1051 


THE FINEST IN PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
en Ook 
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Tires 

One of the hardest waste materials to dispose 
of is old tires. They do not decompose well and are 
hard to compact. The best way to cut tire waste is to 
buy long life tires and extend their wear by taking care 
of them. Keep them properly inflated by checking the 
air pressure. Also rotate and balance tires every six 
thousand miles and keep your wheels properly aligned. 
Patronize dealers who guarantee they will recycle your 
old tires. In Lincoln, Lincoln Automotive takes tires to 
be recycled for $3.00 per tire. 


White Goods and Other Metals 

Try to extend the life of your appliances by 
keeping the coils cleaned and by having them serviced 
periodically. Keep CFC’s (chlorofluorocarbons) out of 
the atmosphere by having your home refrigerator and 
air conditioner serviced by a CFC recycler. When you 
have your car air conditioner serviced, make sure it is 
done through a repair shop or service station that uses 
a machine or device that collects harmful coolants for 
recycling. 
Donate old appliances to nonprofit organizations 
or resale shops. White goods can be left at the 
Lincoln Transfer Station for recycling. 


Yard Waste 

According to a 198& study published by Franklin 
ssociates, yard waste accounts for 17.9 percent of our 
municipal waste stream. Yard waste can be dramati- 
cally reduced by composting. Composting is accom- 
plished by placing grass, leaves, and food wastes (e.g., 
peelings and leftovers from fruits and vegetables) in an 
area of your yard. As these materials decompose, they 
roduce a natural fertilizer for potting soil as well as 
our garden. 

Brush less than six inches in diameter can be 
taken to the Baker Bridge Field Collection Site, off 
Concord Road, on the first Saturday of the month. 
Clearly there is much more to this subject than 
ean be covered here. For more detailed information 
n what you can do to become a more responsible 
onsumer, consult the resources listed in the bibliog- 
aphy, or try your local library. Remember to buy 
items made out of recycled materials whenever possible. 


(earth Works Group, 50 Simple Things You Can Do to 

| Save the Earth. The Earth Works Press, Berke- 
ley, 1989. 

arth Works Group, The Recycler’s Handbook, The 
Earth Works Press, Berkeley, 1990. 

Elkington, John, et al., The Green Consumer, Penguin 

Books, New York, 1988. 

World Resources Institute, The 1992 Information Please 

Environmental Almanac, Houghton Mifflin Co., 

Boston, 1492. ® 


Bags 


by Terri Morgan for the LWV Recycling Committee 


What’s interesting, what’s fun? Shopping bags? 
Hardly. So what should J write? It is fun to palm the 
hot pink lucite disks the cashier hands over with a 
smile when I remember to bring my own shopping bags 
to Donelan’s market. It’s even more fun to hear them 
clunk down on the bottom of the cardboard collection 
box. I enjoy vicarious fun when my four-year-old slips 
the tokens one by one through the white tunnels. Can 
I guess which slot he’ll choose? I hope for piles of 
pink in the LWV hole. 4¢ + 4¢ + 4¢ ... Four cents, 
that’s the cost of a paper bag and the worth of a 
token. 

I also love feeling virtuous. This is recycling! 
[Environmental editor: No, it’s better than recycling! 
What? [Editor again: This qualifies for the categories 
of REDUCE and REUSE. Through not taking a new 
bag you are reducing consumption of natural resources 
and by reusing your bags you are reducing the amount of 
trash. Recycling requires the remaking of a disposable 
item into a new product, something that often requires 
considerable effort and energy. | 

Hey, maybe with enough repetition this behavior 
will generalize (a technical term learned by pigeons in 
Psych 101 experiments) and I’ll start bringing my own 
bag to other stores, even without the immediate 
reinforcement of pink tokens. After all, I have already 
learned to bring the canvas bookbag to the library. 
The near impossibility of carrying an armload of thirty 
books downstairs from the children’s section while 
holding a child’s hand serves well to jog the memory in 
subsequent visits. 

Crosby’s Star in Concord has the original bag 
token program. It works so well we copied it in almost 
every detail when we set up the program in coopera- 
tion with Donelan’s. B® 
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Batter Up — BASEBALL IN LINCOLN 


by Tom Curren 


Back in 1907 when Charles Sumner Smith 
volunteered to donate the land for what came to be 
known as the Center School, he made a couple of 
stipulations to the gift. First off, everything had to be 
built within two years or the gift would be revoked. It 
seems Mr. Smith was a no-nonsense kind of fellow who 
didn’t want a long deliberation process. The town had 
no school and students had to be shipped off to 
Weston and Concord for their classes. It was time to 
get something done. One of the stipulations was that 
the adjacent land be used only for the "purposes of a 
park, recreation and playground, and for athletic 
exercises and contents..." After the schoois were 
consolidated, and the Center School became the Town 
Hall, the old school baseball field remained until the 
backstop was dismantled about ten years ago. The 
rusted remains of the playground can still be seen over 
to the side of the parking lot which was built on what 
was formerly right field. 

Baseball has a long history in this Town. In A 
Rich Harvest, MacClean says that in 1890 the most 
popular sport in Town was baseball, and that the 
earliest game on record was played against Concord in 
1873. Baseball always used to be a part of the Fourth 
of July celebration with pick-up and formal team 
games. A Rich Harvest goes on to say that the Home 
boys were defeated by Concord on the Fourth in 1878 
by a score of 28 to 19!! 

Some of the kids who learned to play baseball 
on the field behind Center School that was donated by 
Mr. Smith undoubtedly went on to play with the 
Lincoln Town Team that had been founded in 1902. 
Games were played against neighboring towns on 
Saturday afternoons on the site of the Old South 
Schoolhouse lot, which is now the Police and Fire 
Station complex. These players were older youths and 
adults and the games were serious and well played. 
Many in town would turn out to watch. According to 
A Rich Harvest, "by the early twentieth century there 
was a Lincoln team called the Highland Tigers and 
[another] one in South Lincoln called the Happy 
Hooligans." In fact, Lincoln baseball was so popular 
that a local merchant, Henry Grimwold, sponsored a 
town semi-professional team in 1931. 

Most people will remember the Lincoln Mo- 
hawks who played so well and were a source of local 
pride. They were formed as a team in 1929 and 
played in town well into the 1950’s. As this brief 
reading of the Town History shows we have a long and 
very lively baseball tradition. 

Now I’m sure that when Mr. Smith donated his 
land and twenty thousand dollars for the new school 
and fields back in 1907, there were people who didn’t 
like the idea. It’s funny how we can look back at our 
achievements with pride and forget the sometimes 
contentious road that was taken to get them imple- 
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mented in the first place. Remember those who said 
there shouldn’t be a new Library addition, or a Cod. 
man Pool, or a DeCordova Museum? Now we go past 
those community assets and point them out with pride, 
They are the gifts to the town — gifts to ourselves — 
that get us out of the house and cause us to meet with 
our neighbors and talk and come together as a com- 
munity. They are some of the things that make our 
town a wonderful place to live. 

Today there is an effort in town to re-establish 
a baseball field at the old Center School site behind 
Town Hall. It is a place that had been a baseball field, 
for the pleasure and enjoyment of all, for almost a 
century. It was allowed to fall into disrepair because 
the town failed to maintain the backstop. Now people 
are trying to put it back where it was for the same 
reasons it was built there in the first place: There is 
a need for a place in the public view where seven- to 
twelve-year-old boys and girls of the Town can meet 
and play and be safe. Some spot off by the rail tracks 
deep in the woods just won’t do. The Town Center 
location is perfect for kids. It’s centrally located, easy 
to ride a bike to, and it’s a safe place because its 
within the public view. 

The field that has been proposed, and which 
we'll all have a chance to vote on at Town Meeting, 
will look a lot like the field that used to be there at 
Town Hall and will serve the same purpose. Building 
it will not push out or preclude any other uses. We 
have lots of open space, but too few playing fields, here 
in town. Scheduling for the different groups competing 
to use the fields has become unmanageable. A new 
field will solve this problem and be a place for all of us 
to meet and enjoy. Then, when neighbors want to get 
together on a summer evening for a pick-up softball 
game there will once again be a great place to do it! 
A father-daughter game could be scheduled after the 
Fourth of July Parade! And, not to be forgotten, like 
the original gift from Mr. Smith, this is a free gift to 
the Town. Volunteers from all over Lincoln have. 
raised the funds and are willing to do the building of 
it! 

This spring there is an organized baseball 
program for kindergarteners on up. Meredith Slavin on | 
259-0821 will be happy to register all interested chil | 
dren. There is a small registration fee which covers 4 
hat and a shirt and in the "major league" the fee also 
covers pants. Kindergarteners and first graders CaM | 
participate in the T-Ball program; the second, third, 
and fourth graders can participate in the "minor league 
program. Parents do the pitching here. Next comes 
the "major league" for boys and girls. And as the 
children get older the Babe Ruth team is available. 

As a community we should come together ane 
support this spirit of volunteerism — the donating of 
this field to the Town — which will be good for oul | 
children and the rich Lincoln tradition of base 
Together, we can make this a field of all our dreams 


LOCATION OF FIELD 


By Historic District Commission 


Finally the search for the location of a Little 

League ballfield is in the homestretch. The Historic 
District Commission (HDC) is pleased that the 
§chool Building Committee has recommended that 
‘the field be located at the Smith School. We urge 
those citizens who support the need for a baseball 
field to attend Town Meeting on March 27 and 
support this recommendation by voting to amend 
Article 20 to have the field at the Schools and not at 
the Town Offices. 
_ As Town Meeting approaches, the HDC would 
like to explain again its responsibilities and its 
rejection of the Little League's August 1991 proposal 
to erect a field adjacent to Town Offices in the 
Historic District. Our charge under the Historic 
District By-Law includes review of proposals to erect 
structures in the District that are "open to view froma 
public ~way". We are to consider their 
appropriateness in relation to the land and buildings 
in the vicinity. The Historic District is a very small 
part of Lincoln. The Town obviously believed it 
was most imperative to preserve this small area when 
itadopted the By-Law at the 1981 Town Meeting. It 
Hs the HDC's responsibility to interpret and uphold 
the By-Law. 

Based on our review of the By-Law and the 
Little League's proposal, the HDC unanimously 
tejected the proposal because of the large amount of 
‘required chain-link fencing in full view from the road 
in the middle of an open field in the heart of the 
Historic District. We did agree that there was a need 
to have a baseball field and that we would do 
whatever we could to help find alternative locations. 
Now the Little League Baseball Committee is 


mot enhance the building, the open field or the 
Historic District. 

Contrary to quotations in the press and 
comments at meetings, none of us is an abutter, none 
pol us is opposed to baseball and all of us care deeply 
‘about children. Our children played Little League 
{baseball at the old Center School without fencing; 
fone Member's husband played there as a Mohawk, 
‘also without fencing. We have no objection to 
|baseball's being played there. Our objection is solely 
s0 the chain-link fencing, which we find 
| Nappropriate and invasive in the field in the center of 
tie District. If the Little League insists on fencing, 
then it should play elsewhere. 


The fact that the field was used in the past for 
baseball, when the Town Offices building was a 
school, is not sufficient reason to put chain-link 
fencing there now. In fact, memories are short. 
Town residents who remember watching baseball 
there back in the 1930's tell us that the reason 
baseball was moved to Ballfield Road was that many 
parents had complained of the dangerous situation of 
having a ballfield next to a main road. They had 
problems with traffic and young spectators running 
into the road — a situation that can be only worse in 
1993: 

Last fall when the Conservation Commission, 
Codman Commnunity Farms and the School 
Committee did not want the baseball field on "their" 
land, we reluctantly agreed to consider a temporary 
Little League field at the Town Offices if, among 
other things, we could agree on its location, and have 
a guarantee of dismantling structures and restoring 
the field to its original condition at the end of an 
agreed period. We have never favored a field there 
because of the fencing, so we are pleased with the 
School Building Committee's recommended action. 
The location at the Schools provides safety for the 
children in an area where there are many activities for 
children and parking for parents. That location also 
leaves the Town Offices field for sports and activities 
not requiring fencing, such as soccer or tee ball. 

We hope that the public will recognize the good 
sense of this solution and that citizens who are 
interested in the baseball field will work toward 
creating a field at the Schools so that children can 
play in a location that benefits them as well as the 
whole Town. 


Work on the Lincoln Trails 


Join "Buzz" - Conservation Commission 
"Mike" - DPW 
"Pieter" - Lincoln Guide Service 


to work on our trails. Mud holes need to 
be filled with wood chips. Pieter will 
show you how to build water bars to direct 
water flow off the trails so they don’t 
erode. And bring some tools if you can; 
rakes, pitch forks, wheelbarrows. 


The dates are all Saturdays. 


May 1 August 7 
June 5 September 11 
July 10 


Meet at 9 a.m. at Lincoln Guide Service. 
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Small Farming 


by Suze Craig 


Certainly it’s not sheep farming or truck farming or 
potato farming. Yet it combines elements of all three, and 
more. Perhaps the concept should be presented with a 
blithe disregard for standard dictionary entries and so give 
equal weight to adjective and noun: smallfarming. That I 
feel in my bones, works. Now to wrestle with the single 
specialized meaning. 

It is farming diminutive not in spirit, merely in size. 
Our spread comprises two and a half acres, plus the use 
of a like-minded neighbor’s two acre pasture. Yet when 
in full swing in summer, it lodges a pleasant range of 
domesticated fauna and flora. But when we bought this 
red shoe box house in 1977, I certainly never envisioned 
here anything resembling a farm. All I wanted was a 
larger garden. 

Which I got—as I recall we once paced out the irregu- 
lar rectangle down by the lane and judged it thirty feet 
wide at the top, forty-five at the bottom, and an easy 
ninety down the sides. There was more than enough to 
keep me occupied in the garden. I never dreamed of 
farming, as such. Now I look around me in mild 
astonishment; but all occurred without benefit of magic, 
and, there were no drum rolls. 

The first step came about because of a combination of 
factors. Upon moving into Lincoln, we vocally longed for 
the equivalent of lean Spanish pork, which we couldn’t 
find in the States. So Bob Henderson, years of seemingly 
effortless farming experience behind him, proposed pigs. 
“Easy, casy,” he insisted. 

“Twelve miles away from downtown Boston? Oh 
come now,” we retorted. 

“Oh sure, you have space and they’re easy, easy,” he 
kept saying. 

The project proved possible only because we’d raise 
two—and besides, this was Lincoln. Still agricultural in 
word and thought, if not in decd. We gulped, fenced in a 
30’ by 30’ pen, and bought two squealing piglets from 
someone in town who kept pigs professionally. We still 
count ourselves as amateurs. 

Bob was right; two feeders didn’t occupy much space, 
didn’t take much time. They converted garden roughage 
to manure which went back into the garden, and provided 
not only superb chops but also no end of interest and 
delight to neighbors, passersby, and to us. We were 
hooked. Bob just smiled. Hah, I remember that smile. 

The second step was chickens and a greenhouse, and 
we went downhill pretty rapidly after that. 

Like Topsy, or the Ark, things just growed and one 
animal followed another. The herb garden didn’t take 
very long. Ellen found us—or perhaps we found her—I 
don’t rightly remember—and behold a summer camp for 
Pifia the ewe and her lambs, in the neighboring pasture. 
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Then a series of Hereford steers and later Scottish F 
lands, and somewhere a rabbit, and of course the ¢ 
trees and grapes and just recently Russ built some s) 
did cold frames. | 
Now all this (I’ve not forgotten two sons, the dog 
three cats) you can hardly see from the road. Apple 
and garden, yes; the rest, perhaps mercifully, no. 
We didn’t know at the time how lucky we were to” 
settled in Lincoln. Certain anomalies—uniquely Lit 
nesque—make smallfarming possible. Firstis the agrj 
tural oasis, physical and intellectual, that is the townii 
set in the outer reaches of suburban Boston. Secot 
Codman Community Farms, which provides us with 
feeder pigs, sawdust for bedding, and general moral. 
port. Third is Ellen, who keeps Pifia alive and midw 
her every winter—or at least for more winters thai/ 
dare to count. And of course Molly, who advises and_ 
and abets. 
The cattle take us out of town. For Scottish High) 
steers we must travel to Winchendon, and most ; 


chickens fly in—not self-propelled, mind you, but % 
in a large cardboard box—from Webster City, Iowa 

As a way of life, smallfarming offers seemingly | 
less entertainment. Exercise, a hay bale toss a day a) 
least. It forces small, incredibly satisfactory burst 
ingenuity, for example the solution to the problem of 


Nails up through the handle worked some of the time! 
my hand didn’t like them. Aha, half fill an empty feec’ 
with hay, dangle it above the feeder with baling ty; 
Hens see it there, blocking landing space, but 1) 
shoulder it out of the way to fill the waterer. Smallfart, 
allows us an interesting measure of self-sufficiency, 
turning that same coin, solid understanding, always, 
the bell tolls for us as well. It provides us with a plea} 
identification with a way of life of the past, and thi) 
upon us a sobering, ungreen view of the future. 

Hooray, here in Lincoln at least, it’s contagious. 
caught it from Gwyn and Rob’s abiding interest int 
chickens. And perhaps also from the sheep the next. 
over. And from the succession of Jerseys who dwel 
over the hill. 

We’re very pleased to pass along the contagion, fee 
that in numbers reside not only diversity but also com) 
ionship. Down the hill two horses and a pony pose fot 
breakfast window pleasure, and mow the slope. Ne 
bors to the one side have succumbed to the temptatio 
chickens and not one, but THREE goats, and on thed 
side, five CCF mahogany Devons browse away ! 
afternoons at Davis Farm’s Summer Camp For Cow 

Now as we hunker down for the blizzard of ’93, 18} 
ponder with wide eyes how different it was for us ba¢ 
*78, with no hostages to snowdrifts and frozen wate! 
And have to shut down the computer very rapidly, to 
time to toboggan hay over to handsome and hu 
Scottish Highlands Roger and Henry before the St! 
begins. € 
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LINCOLN 


SR. 


New Listing - An exceptional and rare gem of a Cape of the 
40's in beautiful condition - Many unique features indicative 
of a famous New England architect - Privately sited in one 
of Lincoln's finest neighborhoods - $385,000. 


Small brick cottage with 6 rooms and double garage/barn with 
large room above for home office or studio - $259,;0002 


Convenient, carefree living in only townhouse condo with pond 
view - tennis, canoeing, security - $265,000. 


Hobbs Brook Farm, 45 acres of wooded and open land, 11 room 
antique plus apartment, large barn, and pool — 1,250,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 


Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 
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Lincoln, MA 01773 = Harvard,MA 01451 ! 
617 259 9133 508 772 4209 | 
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Cooleys 
& * Marco Hoamous 


Polo 
May 
Dinnerware 


Sale! 


save 20 - 40% 


Off Spode, Portmeirion, Wedgwood, 
Lenox, Royal Doulton, 
Royal Worcester, Minton, 
Villeroy & Boch and many 


more.” 
For any purchase over $200 at sale prices, 
take off an additional 5%! 


Our Sale includes Special Orders! 


* Herend , Chase, Christofle, and Christian Dior not included in sale. 


COOLEYS MARCO POLO, 9 WALDEN STREET, CONCORD, MA 01742 (508)369-3692 
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MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
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Dear Readers, 


Alas Spring is here. As we put this issue to bed, the crabapples are blooming. The warblers must 
be on their way. 


We thank Paul Brooks, our respected Lincoln editor and writer, for the cover sketch and the lead 
article which is about his friend Rachel Carson who wrote Silent Spring. 


Keep grocery bags in your car. Recycling is now part of our life style and it happens in places 
besides the landfill. Donelans encourages you to reuse your bags. Each time they fill the brown 
bag you bring in, the cashier gives you a red token. As you leave the store, place the token in the 
box by the electronic door. Donelans then contributes four cents for each token to the conservation 
group that you chose as you left the store. The good news is that as of printing time 3894 bags 
have been reused making a total of $155.76 being contributed to the League of Women Voters, 
Massachusetts Audubon, and the Lincoln Land Conservation Trust. 


Lynn Donaldson tells us about recycling at the Landfill where Saturday volunteers like you are 
helping with the sorting of bottles and cans. Lynn hopes that recycling will make our landfill a place 
for communication and community. 


Our advertisers appreciate your support so tell them you saw their ad in this magazine. And if you 
would like to advertise in our summer issue, call the advertising manager, Sue Seeley at 259-0841. 


_ cover sketch by Paul Brooks 
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MicKnight’s Nursery .. 


Rt. 117, Weston/Lincoin Line 259-8884 


-VEGETABLES GERANIUMS SEEDS ANNUALS 
PERENNIALS 


FLOWERING TREES 


Kousa Dogwood 
Weeping Cherry Clump Birch 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Azalea Forsythia 
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Rachel Carson's Silent Spring 


The following talk by Paul Brooks, Rachel Carson’s 
friend and publisher, was delivered at the Boston Public 
Library on October 23, 1992, in celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Women’s National Book 
Association. Members of the Association had chosen 
Silent Spring as the most influential book written by a 
woman in the last seventy-five years. 


by Paul Brooks 


For anyone involved in book publishing, this is 
a very special occasion. There could not be a more 
suitable time to pay tribute to women’s literature. So 
I am more than happy to share with you my memories 
of Rachel Carson and the publication of Silent Spring: 
One of those books that have, in your words, "changed 
the world.” 

Rachel was a very private person. Some people 
have referred to her as shy. I should rather say that 
she always seemed quiet and reserved, no matter what 
the circumstances. (And the circumstances following 
the publication of Silent Spring were pretty hair raising.) 
_ As a writer she was very professional — a joy to work 
_with. She did, however, have one limitation that may 
have hampered her when she was being entertained as 
a celebrity: she had little enthusiasm for small-talk. (I 
am reminded of a remark once made to me by a lady 
as we left a luncheon in honor of Winston Churchill: 
"He’s a very interesting man, but he hasn’t much small 
talk, has he?") 

Surely few, if any, books that have influenced 
our attitude toward the natural world have been 
undertaken so reluctantly, and so courageously as Silent 
| Spring. When Rachel started to work on it in 1958, 
_ she was already a world-famous writer, thanks to a 
| record-breaking bestseller, The Sea Around Us and its 
/companion volume, The Edge of the Sea. Publishers 
| would have been eager to accept any book project that 
| took her fancy. Rachel — as she said of herself — was 

not at heart, a crusader. Why then did she commit 
herself to such an unattractive subject as pesticides? 
And how was she able to make a rather specialized 
scientific subject a work of literature? 
) The answer to the first question — the choice of 
|} such an apparently unappealing subject — is clearly 
Stated in a letter to a friend, as she neared completion 
of the manuscript of Silent Spring: "The beauty of the 
living world I was trying to save has always been 
| Uppermost in my mind — that and anger at the sense- 
less, brutish things that were being done. I felt bound 
by a solemn obligation to do what I could. If I didn’t 
at least try, I could never again be happy in nature." 
Her reasons for writing the book are clear. 

But how did she manage to make a readable — 
Indeed, an eloquent — book on the esoteric subject of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons? Her early life gives a clue 
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to the answer. Thanks to her mother, she grew up 
with a deep appreciation of the beauty and mystery of 
the natural world. As she remarked many years later: 
"I can remember no time when I wasn’t interested in 
the out-of-doors and the whole world of nature." And 
from earliest childhood she assumed that she was going 
to be a writer. Beginning at age ten she wrote stories 
and essays for St. Nicholas magazine. Her dedication 
to writing continued through high school and on into 
college, where she started out as an English major but 
later, thanks to a brilliant teacher, became fascinated 
with zoology, and changed to that field. "At the time" 
(as I wrote in my biography of her) "she believed that 
she had abandoned her dream of a literary career; only 
later did she realize that, on the contrary, she had 
discovered what she wanted to write about. The 
merging of these two powerful currents — the imagina- 
tion and insight of a creative writer with a scientist’s 
passion for fact — goes far to explain the blend of 
beauty and authority that was to make her books 
unique." 

With such a background, Rachel was particularly 
well equipped to write the book that became Silent 
Spring. But she didn’t undertake it gladly. She tried 
in vain to interest other writers in taking on the job. 
At one point she agreed to write an introduction and 
maybe a final chapter, if someone else would do the 
major text. (Thank heavens, that didn’t work.) Finally 
she realized that if it were to be done at all, she would 
have to do it herself. By happy coincidence, at the 
very time we were discussing the situation, Robert 
Cushman Murphy, the distinguished Curator of Birds at 
the New York Museum of Natural History (and a 
friend of us both), was engaged in a lawsuit to stop the 
spraying of his estate on Long Island with insecticide. 
The lawsuit eventually failed. But the technical in- 
formation on which it was based, gathered from experts 
all over the world, became the original core of research 
for Silent Spring. (And Dr. Murphy, when it was pub- 
lished four years later, became one of its strongest 
supporters. ) 

When Silent Spring was published in late Sep- 
tember of 1962, Rachel was well aware of the storm 
that it would arouse in the pesticides industry. The 
attacks began even before book publication, when 
extracts appeared in The New Yorker. The National 
Agricultural Chemical Association spent a quarter of a 
million dollars to discredit the book: in the press and 
on television. The result was more publicity than 
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Gw IMPORTANT REAL ESTATE NEWS! 


Sales are up, interest rates are way, way down, we’ve sold so much inventory that we have buyers 
hanging on every rumor of a new listing (it’s true!), and Spring has sprung! Is it time to sell? YES!!! 
If you’ve thought of it, Just Do It! Read this, and then call us. Today. 


1993 Market Dynamics OR 
"What Do Those Articles in the Globe Really Tell Us?" 


Splashy articles on real estate sales statistics pop up in the media every month and 
quarter end. The true import of these stats is far less meaningful than the headline 
Status awarded them. Economists and related financial seers make great use of such 
numbers on a macro scale. However, the Jocal variation in the real estate market 
renders statewide, Eastern Mass, even townwide stats mere items of general interest. 


Why are these statistics reported so prominently? Because our homes are of such great 
importance to us-- financially and emotionally. The reason they should not be regarded 
in the same way as the sales statistics of, say, cars or personal computers, is simply 
because houses are not like other products. Almost every house is a unique product-- 
in architecture, condition, land, street location, town, and a multitude of other factors. 


Given this, how meaningful can these statistics be to you, the homeowner? Recent Eastern Mass stats 
show sales up, average price down. This appears to be largely due to the great volume of lower priced 
homes sold to first-time buyers, a market that is not a big factor in Lincoln. Let’s look, then, on a 
Lincoln scale. 34 houses were sold in 1991 for a mean of $445,300. In 1992 54 houses were sold for 
a mean of $497,450. Does that mean that the value of every house in Lincoln rose 12%?!? 


Not really. In fact, the houses that sold in 1992 could have been "bigger and/or better", on average, 
than those sold in 1991, perhaps accounting for the entire apparent increase in value. Individual property 
values could actually have declined! A local, knowledgeable real estate professional can tell you what 
is important to you: what has happened to the value of your type of home in your type of location. 


The Market Right Now (5/7/93): The major dynamic in the Lincoln real estate 
market right now is "lack of product"-- we have plenty of buyers and not nearly 
enough homes for sale. This is also true of the surrounding towns, though recently both 
Concord and Sudbury have seen many more houses come on the market. Because of 
this condition, certain houses have been fortunate enough to attract immediate attention 
on the market and be sold in much less time than currently prevails. We urge all 
Lincoln homeowners: If you plan to sell your property soon, Sell Now! Call us! 


Sheila Harding, GRI W. Robert Pearmain Jeannine Taylor Marion Donnell 
Proprietor Betty Speer Kimnach Eleanor Fitzgerald Lida Armstrong 
Carol Mankowich Mikki Lipsey Nancy Murphy 


Exclusive Affiliate 


EBY'S HomeView. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 group, est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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LINCOLN - $100K price drop on this 
like-new brickfront manor! 5,600 SF 
made for entertaining! Set nicely above 
a country road. Step off deck into 65 
acre cons land with trails! $895,000. 


LINCOLN- Unusually stylish contemp 
on an unusually attractive 4 acres! 
Love nature; to cook; to exercise??? 
4 bdrms, 3 1/2 baths, 3 car garage. 
Come see it-- it’s worth it! $739,000. 


LINCOLN - Dramatic young contemp 
w/beautiful yard & cons trail access! 
Fab 2-storey liv, din & loft overlook 
landscaping & 52’ free-form, heated 
pool. Centrally located. $519,000. 


LINCOLN - Enjoy pack & go lifestyle 
of 3 bdrm twnhses & 1 level units at 


idyllic Farrar Pond! Grounds, tennis, 
priv grdns, security & careful mngmnt 
make great community! $205-269,000. 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


WESTON - Exquisite house will soon 
be built on quiet three house cul-de-sac 
by Decorator’s Showhouse designer & 
builder David Kane! 19th century look 
with 21st century fittings! $910,000. 


WESTON - Excellent property for 
kids @ play: 2 family rooms; play 
room over garage; large & level out 
door play areas; all on a cul-de-sac! 
Recent quality contemporary $699,000 


LINCOLN - Almost every room is 
truly spacious in this great family 
house at end of cul-de-sac! Views out 
over wooded slopes-- just wonderful! 
Fab famrm & lib w/views. $499,000. 


LINCOLN - Greenridge: down a cntry 
lane from village shops. & commuter 
train! Unique 1-lvl unit in former 
farmhouse ($215,000), & townhouse 
w/step-down livingroom ($199,900). 


The Professional Choice 


YOUR HOUSE 
COULD BE, 


SHOULD BE, 
RIGHT HERE!! 


LINCOLN - Stunning new listing... 


LINCOLN - Unique and thus hard to 
describe: Euro-contemp/rustic charm, 
inside & out; benefits of village loc yet 
secluded with farm views; cozy for 
couple but great for family! $449,000. 


ie 


LINCOLN - Village colonial could be 
off Brattle St, but it’s on charming 
country lane! Renovated with taste-- 
inside & out-- in the 80’s. Scrnd porch 
to enjoy fab gardens from! $354,000. 


LINCOLN - There’s opportunity in 
this Gambrel: house your family in 
Lincoln at such a low price & improve 


your investment by continuing the 
updating! Lvl lot w/gardens! $295,000 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


SrouP/) vest 
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Houghton Mifflin could possibly have afforded. One of 
the major chemical companies made a unique contribu- 
tion. Ignoring facts altogether, it ridiculed the book in 
a parody entitled The Desolate Year, depicting the 
horrors of a world without pesticides: something that 
Rachel Carson had specifically not recommended. A 
trade magazine depicted a future in which people 
would be reduced to feeding on acorns. But the 
showcase of the campaign was the television commer- 
cial featuring a sinister figure in a white lab coat, 
gloomily recounting the lethal effects of doing without 
these poisons. He was a good actor; he provided his 
audience with a chilling experience. Yet I doubt that 
many viewers accepted his claim that Silent Spring was 
leading us down the path to destruction. 

One chemical company had already threatened 
Houghton Mifflin with a lawsuit if we published. 
Rachel was called a "hysterical woman" who used 
"emotion-fanning" words and made "downright errors." 
(In the thirty years since publication no one, I believe, 
has found a single scientific error in Silent Spring.) I 
think that the all-time low in these personal attacks was 
a comment on her concern that, if we don’t control the 
use of these poisons: "the next generation will have no 
chance to know nature as we do." Her critic replied 
with a sneer: "What does she know about future 
generations? She’s a spinster, isn’t she?" 

It was a nasty campaign, but it backfired by 
calling attention to the book, but failing to discredit it. 
Readers soon came to realize that Silent Spring is far 
more than a book about the indiscriminate use of 
poisons. Of course, this was Rachel Carson’s immedi- 
ate concern. But her convictions, her philosophy of 
life, extended far beyond that. In a much broader 
sense, she was questioning the basic irresponsibility of 
an industrialized, technical society toward the natural 
world. In so doing, she became a principal founder of 
today’s world-wide conservation movement. 

I should like to conclude with two items: one 
a quote from a current bestseller, the other a clipping 
from Time magazine that I have just found in my files. 

The quote is from page 3 of Senator Al Gore’s 
book, Earth in the Balance: 

“Our farm taught me a lot about how nature 
works, but lessons learned at the dinner table 
were equally important. I particularly remember 
my mother’s troubled response to Rachel Car- 
son’s classic book about DDT and pesticide 
abuse, Silent Spring, first published in 1962. 
[Gore must have been about fifteen years old.] 
She emphasized to my sister and me that this 
book was different — and important. Those 
conversations made an impression, in part 
because they made me think about threats to 
the environment that are so much more serious 
than washed out gullies but much harder to see. 
This nearly invisible poison, which had first 
been welcomed as a blessing, became for me a 
symbol of how carelessly our civilization could 
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do harm to the world, almost without realizing 

its Own power." 

The clipping I referred to, dated January 2, 
1989, concerns a conference that Time magazine spon- 
sored on the subject of the Nobel Prize. I quote: 
"Physicists and chemists can earn the ultimate recogni- 
tion: a Nobel Prize. Why not accord the same honor 
to environmental scientists? The proposal was backed 
by everyone from the U.S. Senator Albert Gore to 
Vasili Peskov, a correspondent from the Moscow news- 
paper Pravda. Peskov suggested that the first environ- 


| 
| 


mental Nobel be given posthumously to Rachel Carson." | 
The legacy of Silent Spring, great as it has 
proved to be, is not confined to changing our attitude - 


toward the natural world. It is also a demonstration, 
and a welcome reminder, of what one dedicated woman 


can accomplish in any field of endeavor that she may | 
choose. B® 


RETAIL HOURS: 7am to 2pm 
Monday thru Saturday 


ee 


BREAKFAST, TEATIME, ANYTIME | 


English Scones (Currant, 
Plain and Cinnamon) 

Bundt Cakes 

Loaf Cakes 


ey, 


We are located in West Concord 
behind the Post Office. Once on 
Beharrell Street bear left, then 
look on your left for the bright 
red door. 


50 BEHARRELL ST. 
P.O. BOX 134 
CONCORD MA 01742 
508 369 7644 


Green Grocer 


The Green Grocer 
by Betty Smith 


"Good Morning, young lady," says Charlie as I am 
looking over the strawberries. Wanting to engage me in 
further in conversation, "How was your tennis game?" 
Charlie likes to talk to his customers. This way he finds 
out if his produce is meeting their needs. 

Charlie is the cheerful produce manager in 
Donelan’s. Actually he can be called Charles or Chuck 
if you prefer. His last name is Mudge and if you ask per- 

haps he will tell you his middle names and that he is a 
second. He would never tell me the exact order of his 
middle names or what they really are but you can give it 
a go for me on your next visit. 

For three years Charlie has been the produce 
department manager in our supermarket and according 
to the head cashier "he is doing well, very well. The 
place has really turned around since he came to Lincoln." 
Charlie has been in the retail grocery business for thirty- 
three years having started at age 15. At that early age he 
worked at a private independent fruit stand. He learned 
about displays and merchandising of the fruits and 
veggies. He learned how to trim lettuce, cull the show- 
case and deal with customers. Charlie likes to read and 
always studies the labels on the incoming boxes. He 
knows the countries of origin of his produce and has 
studied the nutritional values, the varieties, and the peak 
seasons of his produce. 

We talked about the strawberries that are upfront. 
The display consists of angel food cake mixes, and shells. 
|The strawberries come from Florida and California in 
March. Over the fruit and vegetable bins, he has placed 

he incoming strawberry boxes for display purposes. He 
as set up an appealing display as strawberries are one of 
he specials the week in March I was visiting. Charlie 
Xplains that there are two seasons in his business; 
pring/summer and fall/winter. The spring/summer 
roduce, starts in April and runs into September. Ex- 
mples are grapes and melons and strawberries and then 
vegetables for salads. The fall/winter season consists of 
apples, grapefruit, potatoes, and onions. Of course now, 
‘Tuits and vegetables are available in all seasons. Produce 
Sa "hot" item. 

I asked if there are particular vegetables that 
incoln townspeople ask for. Charlie explained that be- 
‘ause people travel frequently, they often request dif- 
erent ethnic foods. Lincoln likes hothouse tomatoes but 
duying habits go far beyond carrots, potatoes, and onions. 
~harlie explained that his customers feel the department 
S competitive in price and quality with some of the 
eighboring fruit stands and supermarkets. He suggested 
hat if one is comparing that s/he not check specials but 
ather staples such as potatoes or carrots. Look beyond 
he sale items. 


t 


We talked about where he buys his fruits and 
vegetables. I asked if any are grown locally. Charlie 
assured me he did buy occasionally from local gardeners. 
He mentioned that Mr. Wilfert’s rhubarb and cucumbers 
are superb. He also buys from Mass. Audubon and 
Codman Farms. At 1 p.m. each day a produce whole- 
saler, Don Shapiro, calls Charlie and he has a buy sheet 
ready. This can be changed up to 8 a.m. the next day. 
Charlie values his relationship with the wholesaler and 
has complete confidence in buying from him. Charlie 
does all the ordering himself. The management of 
Donelan’s gives him a free hand in ordering, making 
Charlie feel like he has his own store. When the boxes 
come to him, he goes through them. He did explain to 
me that the strawberries or apples, for example, come in 
boxed or bagged ready for sale. Produce arrives everyday 
but Sunday. Prices are fixed by the market price but 
when there is an advertised sale he sticks with it. 

We talked some about food inspection. Charlie 
explained that there are State and Federal inspectors who 
spot check and look for a variety of things. I asked about 
sprays and he explained that what is used must be ap- 
proved. Charlie also said that he checks everything and 
that the lettuce, as an example, is soaked in the store to 
get the mud off it. Charlie suggested all fruits and 
vegetables be scrubbed at home before eating. 

Charlie is proud of his department. He is often in 
before 7 a.m and leaves more that eight hours later. He 
does this five days a week and always on Saturday. He 
has four people working for him currently and the 
majority of the produce training for the Donelan stores 
is done under Charlie here in Lincoln. Two people 
whom he has trained in Lincoln over the last three years 
have gone on to be produce managers. He emphasizes 
that to be successful one must be customer-oriented and 
have "integrity" as his guide word. 

Charlie enjoys sports and reading - particularly 
history. Lincoln school kids have visited the Department 
and he explains to them the place of origin and the 
history of many of the vegetables and fruits. And just in 
case you are wondering Charlie considers himself a 
fruitologist but he hates fruits and loves vegetables. 
Rumor has it he also likes chocolate! 
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Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


¢ Beef now available 

e Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
e Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
e Lamb—orders taken now 


Eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, 
garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road 
Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 
| Farmer’s Market opens June 24; 
| Pick-Your-Own Flowers coming soon 


Book signing with 


REEVE LINDBERGH 
author of 
THE NAMES OF THE MOUNTAINS 


EASON 
\N & 
ae iS 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 
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Building Bridges with ‘Trash | 


by Lynn Donaldson 


When Robert DeNormandie happened to mention in | 
my presence that the Town needed someone to coor- | 
dinate Saturday recycling coverage, I volunteered on the 
spot. I was confident that Lincoln residents would say 
"yes" without arm twisting or excessive explanations. And | 
indeed they did! In very little time, seven community 
groups, two of them young people, plus over 150 in-| 


dividuals had filled a schedule covering every Saturday up 
to May 1, 1994. | 

But I had more than recycling on my mind when I 
agreed to help, and I know that some of the volunteers) 
did too. People are yearning for a sense of community, | 
a yearning expressed strongly at the town conference and | 
reflected in conversations and frustrations in many 
arenas. ) 

If people shop in Waltham or Concord, work in Boston’ 
and Burlington, have their mail delivered and UPS pick’ 
up their packages, spend a significant amount of time: 
each week in their cars, how can a sense of community, 
develop? Community comes from time together, shared 
activities that are not hurried and hassled, connections: 
made in the midst of the tasks and activities of life. Our 
life patterns do not make these connections easy. 

But most of us do need to stop by the recycling center. 
at the transfer station, and many of us do it on Saturday. 
Here is a place to catch up with old acquaintances and 
make new ones in the midst of doing the necessary. 
business of living. Washing, sorting, preparing and 
transporting items for recycling may not be much fun, but 
it is fun to catch up with whoever is there at the recycling: 
table, joke about the cheap wine they drink, learn of a 
new baby or job, try to decide what "amber" is, or do aj 
little politicking. . 

It is fun and it is important. A sense of community is 
part of a town’s soul; it needs to be nurtured and not 
taken for granted. Thanks to everyone who is helping, 
the town recycle; you are also providing an opportunity 
to strengthen the web of natural connections that make 
us a community. @ 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Native Azaleas & Rhododendrons 
Exotic Shrubs and Trees 


field grown in Lincoln 
by appointment (617) 259-8993 


Place by Any Other Name 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


On a recent trip to New Jersey, I amused 
yself by thinking about the names of towns and cities. 
0 attention was paid to Indian names (like Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts) or to Dutch — the Tappan Zee 
Bridge (not a town, to be sure), but try Brooklyn. And 
some were hopeless like Passaic or Tenafly. But one 
can do quite well with names ending in -borough or 
‘bury, -chester, -bridge, -field, -ford, -ham, -hampton, 
mouth, -port, -sex, -shire, -wood, and especially -ton, or 
town. For starters try Brook-, Plain- and Ridge-, plus 
bf course, East, North, South and West. I shall get to 
the combinations and permutations presently. 

First, three classes: the reverential names: 
oncord, Philadelphia, Providence; those after nobility: 
ostly Dukes, but some monarchs: Charleston and 
harlestown, Georgetown, Jamestown, Maryland (again 
ot a town), Kingston and Princeton, Albany, Baltimore, 
Bedford, Gloucester, Worcester; and a group I don’t 
nderstand ending in -ington. At first I thought that 
jhey involved a present participle followed by -ton for 
ltown," as in Farmington, possibly Stonington and even 
ashington, though Washington may have more to do 
with the Wash — a body of water — than with washing. 
But now fit in Arlington, Lexington, Wellington, Wil- 
ington, Wilmington? It is all very well to say that 
hese are names of places in the old country (England), 
nd perhaps local gentry, but how are they explained? 
| have asked a relative who teaches English to throw 
ight on the subject. If an answer comes before I turn 
n this screed, I will provide a postscript. 
| Back to prefixes and suffixes: Oxford is named 
lor a ford in the Thames in England where oxen 
tossed. I assume that Hartford is a shallows in the 
vonnecticut River where harts or deer crossed, or 
aybe it derives from a deer-crossing in England and 
in earl of Hartford. And Whiteford, a white ford? 
3ut Bedford? Wickford? And Milford? This last 
ounds, of course, as a place in a stream where it was 
hallow up- or down-stream but falls with a mill below 
mw above. New Milford need not have the same com- 
bination but simply reflect the fact that its founders like 
he name. 

For symmetry I note that Cambridge is the 
midge over the river Cam. 

Putting together the other pre- and suffixes is 
M exercise left to the reader, as textbooks are wont to 
ay, but s/he should bear in mind that some combina- 
ions seem to involve contradictions. Ridgefield, for 
Xample, implies a ridge which is narrow, and a field 
hich I infer to be wide. Bridgeport is similarly close 
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to an oxymoron since the bridge inhibiting ships with 
tall masts limits the functions of the port. Forest Lawn 
(a Hollywood cemetery) and Woodlawn (a street in 
Baltimore) suggest conflict between trees and grass. 
But especially Brookhaven, a town on Long Island and 
a retirement spot in Lexington, baffles. A haven is a 
port, and brooks don’t have ports. 


(Fe) 


LOO 


O 


CoIcn ca 
ast 


DOOCOOOCOOOL 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


[OOOO OCOOOC OSI 


Xx 


XK 


Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer 


17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 


YOO 


KD 


DK 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


LINCOLN REVIEW 
Subscription rate for six issues: $9.00 
(Include postal route if applicable.) 
Name 


Address 


City,State,Zip 
Return this to: THE LINCOLN REVIEW, 
c/oSubscription Mgr.,P.O.Box 245, 
Lincoln Center, MA 01773 
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Country 
Flair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 


Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 


Pere Bie Wha Coe aya fa aaiice 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street | 
Waltham 4 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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David M. Donaldson 


Geographers define the Town of Lincoln as a 
small bedroom community of fourteen square miles 
eighteen miles west of Boston. This may be accurate, 
but it misses the point. Lincoln is better defined as a 
community of good people, trying to do the right thing, 
|to make a difference. And to really understand the 
town as it is today, one ought to see it as the collective 
result of generations of dedicated citizens who were 
| willing to get involved in the sometimes messy chores 
of running the store. 

But, as a collection of good souls, we are 
jcontinually beset by our own mortality, and each year 
jthe Grim Reaper takes from us one or more of our 
citizens who have helped to shape the community in 
which we now live. This past year they included 
George Faddoul, who moved from the Board of Health 
to Cemetery Commissioner; Jeff Mudge, our indefatiga- 
ble chair of the Celebrations Committee; Cliff Bowles, 
who served on the Council on Aging; Dave "Sparky" 
Webster, a former teacher and Boy Scout leader; Kay 
Bolt, a dedicated Trustee of the Library; and Susie 
Brooks, an irresistible force on the League of Women 
Voters, and a stellar member of the Planning Board 
from 1968 to 1977. 

Without in any way slighting the others, I want 
to take a moment to recognize Susie’s special contribu- 
tion to our community. A tall, athletic patrician, with 
bright sparkling eyes and delightful sense of what made 
|Lincoln tick, she was a generation older than I, having 
moved here in 1936, two years before I was born. I 
knew her first as a somewhat different parent of my 
jcontemporaries, a long pair of legs under a canoe that 
jshe was practicing portaging across the meadow while 
|her husband Paul was leading a bird identification class. 
But I came to really know her special talents when our 
paths first crossed as adults as fellow members of the 
}second bike path committee. Back in 1965 a group of 
jwell intentioned citizens, having carefully studied the 
official rules and regulations relating to bike paths, 
designed and recommended an eight foot wide bike 
path running down Lincoln Road from the watering 
jtrough to the railroad station. That proposal died a 
jwell deserved, but somewhat ignominious, death at the 
hands of the Town Meeting. Susie was appointed to 
ithe committee that was charged with rescuing the 
Situation, which she did simply by observing that if you 
have good balance and don’t wobble, you don’t need an 
eight foot wide bike path, regardless of what the official 
Tegulations might say. Moreover if you called it an off- 
Street path instead of a bike path the regulations were 
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A Moderator's Tribute to Susie Brooks 


irrelevant. She spent endless hours with this commit- 
tee, prowling up and down Lincoln Road figuring out 
how to dodge trees and save stone walls and keep the 
neighbors happy, and the result is the unique solution 
which we all enjoy today. 

That off-street path experience led both of us to 
two terms on the Planning Board, in the heady days 
when the Planning Board was developing the new 
zoning standards that dramatically altered the way we 
allowed developers to use or abuse land. She was a 
master of plain speaking or, as she said, "calling a 
spade a shovel." One night one of our more notorious 
developers was trying to slide a particularly bad subdivi- 
sion plan by the Planning Board. After listening 
politely to his greasy spiel, she stood up, all six feet of 
her, and smiling elegantly, said to the hapless developer 
(who stood five feet six in elevator shoes), "This 1s 
simply ghastly, we won’t let you do it.". He slunk away 
like a chastened school boy and came back six weeks 
later with a plan we could approve. Or the time when 
we went to inspect an accessory apartment which a 
penurious landowner had built in an expanded closet. 
Her report to the Board of Appeals described the 
effort simply as "unfit for human habitation." The 
landowner went ballistic, but eventually increased the 
size of the apartment so that it made sense. 

Susie cared deeply about this community and its 
people. As a member of the Planning Board that 
developed the R-3 and R-4 zones and encouraged the 
use of the cluster concept, Susie left an indelible mark 
on the landscape of our town. For those of you who 
never knew her (and those of you who may have for- 
gotten what a marvelous force she was), I commend to 
you her 1971 Planning Board Report, written in the 
form of a letter to our grandchildren, one of the finer 
pieces of writing and public commitment ever to grace 
our town reports, as well as her 1975 report when she 
mused at all we had accomplished and how much more 
there was still to do. 

In addition to our bike paths, you can see 
Susie’s handiwork in countless pockets of open space in 
small cluster developments, in crucial trail linkages that 
would not be there but for her willingness to wrestle a 
trail easement out of the landowner. You can find her 
heart in the great sweep of open space at the entrance 
to Farrar Pond Village and the preserved shoreline of 
Farrar Pond itself or the expanse of the open conserva- 
tion fields behind Lincoln Woods, each of which were 
achieved after bruising battles at Town Meetings where 
she stood shoulder to shoulder with her fellow Planning 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 


Residential and Commercial Collection 


Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


Newspapers, metal cans, glass, 
and plastic containers 


Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 


Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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Board members successfully arguing that the traditional 
- cookie cutter development was senseless. 

But if you want to find her soul and experience 
her inspiration, stroll early some morning into the 
middle of Flint’s Field, take a deep breath and drink in 
the beauty around you and she will be there beside 
you, perhaps as a meadowlark, reminding you that you 
too can make a difference, if you care enough and pay 
attention and smile. 


Ng “Special 
Kw E Dp INGS 


PoTTERY ¢< 


And so for Jeff, Cliff, Kay, Dave and George, \L=2 
all of whom made a difference, but especially for my *g ACHING BOARDS 
good friend Susie, who made a tremendous difference, cesal G 
let me ask for a brief moment of silence. 
1) 
SIGE Oils = 


OLY E2 NEW GARPEN BOOKS 
ought s—> Sold 
~ GARDEN) CONSULTATIONS ~ 


ARDEN WORKS 


BIN) WILKERSON 
it ‘OLp WINTER. ST. 
LINCOLN, MA.O1'773 


vp. GIT 259-10 
peal az, 


sne-FRN PANS 


PILLOWS < 

BE PLACEMATS 
hae ON 
ND MUCH MORE - - - 


THE MALL AT LIAICOLN STATOR!) 
1 tmiCOLN! COOP Ieoer EaMwAs 


GIT. 259 -o54¢4 


COMPARE HOMEOWNER’S 
ELLEN INSURANCE PRICES 
$150,000 ....... $336 
REARDON $175,000 -+++-+ $401 
GU BANGE ot 
$225,000 ''''""' $525 
AGENCY Soe ates 


$270,00087 ces nie $576 
independent 
| insurance $300,000 ::::::: $590 
@ 
$000,000. aaee $645 
Insuring your Auto, $400,000 °°" $675 
7 o INCLUDES: 
Home, Life & Business URES 
| Sally Cala CLU Namcerheriauit Special Form Coverage 
| mese, ancy hols erat anche CPCU, LIA Replacement Cost Contents 
years experience 5 years experience 27 years in Insurance ; 
Life, Home & Auto Auto, Claims Commercial Specialist Replacement Cost Dwelling 
Personal Insurance Personal Insurance $500 Deductible 


1666 Massachusetts Ave, Lexington, MA 02175 617/861-0200 | 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


NNEMAN & | 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


An Independently Owned and Operated Member of Coldwell Banker Residential Affiliates, inc 
SAS 5 te ES BRST EEE TT 


Nelleke Allen 
Denise Bienfang 


Donna Burt 


Penny Cotoni . 
LINCOLN - Sparkling five bedroom Dutch Colonial 


Kim Kassner on cul-de-sac has a master bedroom with separate 


Susan Law whirlpool and shower rooms. The "heart" of this home 
. ° is the kitchen/greatroom with fieldstone hearth. 
therine Millard 3 
aa ; 617/259-1100 $479,000 
Diana Smith 


Priscilla Denehy 
Pamela Taylor 
Lois Tetreault 
Bobbi Tucker 
William Zirkel 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


LINCOLN - Picturesque center entrance Colonial in 


much sought after Lincoln Center neighborhood. 
PREVI Quality detail defines this 4 bedroom home with kitchen 
hearth, screened porch, brick terrace & private gardens. 
617/259-1100 $479,000 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 
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PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


299-1100 or 259-9220 


COLN - Dramatic Contemporary with spectacular 


t view on 5.8 private acres. Step-down living 
1, Separate Master Bedroom Suite, guest wing, and 
ry make this an exceptionally well-designed home. 

259-1100 $549,000 


, 


COLN - Nothing compares to this luxurious 14- 
1 Contemporary at this price. Six thousand sq. ft. 
ving space includes an indoor pool, tennis court, 3- 
Jarage, plus more. Seller says, "Bring Offers!" 

/259-1100 $699,000 


LINCOLN - Extraordinary 13-room Brick Colonial. 
Large two-story foyer with marble floor, entertainers’ 
kitchen with butler's pantry, formal dining room with 


french doors to patio, sunroom, study & tennis court. 
$1,190,000 


LINCOLN - Incredibly priced compact 7-room Ranch 
on one plus acre abutting open space features European 
kitchen, updated bath, living room with fireplace, and 
new family room. Great commuter location. 


617/259-1100 $249,900 


EQUAL HOUSING 
® OPPORTUNITY 
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| 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD PHOTOGRAPHY | 


| 
| 


The Finest in Professional Photography 
617-259-1051 
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‘ & FLORENTINE. 
‘ FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints * Photo Albums 
e Large selection of wood frames 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames 
¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
e Needlepoint blocked and framed . 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 
premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


loan 
y 


, 


: 


x 
ee 
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experience. 
Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


fay 
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Letter to the Ogden Codman 
Trustees 


by Suze Craig 


Dear Sirs: 

My warmest, heartfelt thanks for your financial aid 
towards the fire detection system installed just last week 
in the antique and historic Codman Bam complex. You 
achieved far more than you set out to do, and thereby 
hangs a tale. If my gratitude seem a little excessive, please 
read on. 

When the electricians came to install said system, the 
job probably looked very straightforward. And probably 
would have been, except for Darla. 

Darla is an eight year old, rust red, prick-eared Tam- 
worth sow of interesting proportions—about 700 pounds 
I would reckon—and previous to the installation date, had 
been moved (the mind boggles) from her pen to a mater- 
nity ward under Bam C. Birth seemed imminent, so said 
ward was hastily constructed of pig panels (heavy rigid 
wire fence sections about eight feet long and waist high) 
and various handy pieces of lumber, lashed firmly to- 
gether. 

It was about eleven here at Craighill Farm one sunny 
moming when I collected the messages on my answering 
machine. One was from Carla, phoning around nine, 
concerned, and also bemused. Darla was out, Anne (the 
Farm Manager’s Assistant) had gone off to collect a 
ruckload of shavings for bedding, it was Dave’s day off 
(Dave the Farm Manager), and she, Carla, couldn’t go 
herd her—Darla—back in because she—Carla—was all 
dressed up to go to the office. She—Carla—would call 
Fan and leave a message there (Fan was not at home but 
rather, in South Carolina). Meantime, Carla observed, 
well, there were the electricians. She thought they could 
robably handle the situation, so she would go to work. 
Laughter rippled through her voice.) 

The rest of my messages were not from Carla or Anne, 
sr even the Lincoln police, normal recipients of loose 
ivestock reports (all in a day’s job). Having herded Darla 
nyself upon occasion (she’d gotten out of her pen and was 
roceeding ponderously up the lane to Barn C when I 
‘potted her from Doherty’s gas station) I suspected that if 
ipproached by novices, she would function more as the 
lerder than the herdee. And probably wouldn’t go very 
‘ar; at this point the garden plots had not been tured over 
0 even if she did indulge in some desultory rototilling 
here’d be no harm done. But I did leave a message on the 
‘arm machine, asking Anne to let me know what was 
lappening. 

Which she did about half an hour later. It was perfectly 
€asonable, she opined, that Darla wanted to go out to the 
ammyard and find a large puddle; the day had become hot 
ind so had she. So she just walked through the matemity 
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ward wall, ambled out the barnyard and across the field. 
Beholding her beeline for parts unknown to them from 
afar, the electricians tore down the lane after her and 
somehow maneuvered her into the far pen. No big deal. 

Perhaps not to Anne, but I could see in my mind’s eye 
Carla in high heels and earrings standing at the milkhouse 
door, hallooing three capering electricians, who, waving 
screwdrivers and coils of wire, galloped down the lane and 
over the hummocky emerald pasture in panting pursuit of 
an enormous single-minded auburn sow. I can only hope 
passengers on the 10:27 commuter out of Boston saw it 
all. A rather fine view for a lush spring moming; look what 
happens when the T goes through Lincoln. 

Best of all, the above was happening in a small green 
town only fifteen miles from downtown Boston. We owe 
you many huzzahs for that scene—as do the electricians, 
who undoubtedly will dine out on the story for years. 
Darla, deprived of her mud puddle and yammered at by 
yet another lot of those insistent humans, might not be so 
effusive. For your careful, consistent support of not only 
the Farm, but of the town, we all owe you an unbounded 
measure of thanks, and it pleases me to supply some of 
them here and now. Dorothy Codman, and standing be- 
hind her Ogden, I can only hope are watching from the 
wings and hear our Lincoln cheers echoing down the 
years. 


Cheers——=— Y 


Author’ s note: The Ogden Codman Trustees have func- 
tioned as Lincoln’ s angels since Dorothy Codman’ s death 
in the late ’60’s, when she left to the Town the barns and 
land now tenanted by Codman Community Farms. Addi- 
tionally, she left a sum of money in trust with instructions 
that the interest be used for Lincoln’s betterment. Hence, 
just for one example, the Trustees’ recent generous offer 
to match up to $5,000 in donations by Townspeople to the 
Town’ s Emergency Assistance Fund. 
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Concord has always 
had a special place 
~ for those who value 
their independence. 


Today, that 
place 1s 
i Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 

live depends to a large extent upon where 

you live. And in Concord, there's no place | 
like Newbury Court. | 


¥ Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to = 


ee 
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the sites of historic Concord, Walden l 
Pond, and the Concord community. peas : Age AS Raed ha. ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 


CONCORD, MA 01742 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
508+ 369 * $155 


while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 

J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
J Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 


TELEPHONE (_) 
tional value of Newbury Court. . 


Pls as a a ype es et eee ee 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 
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Moscow is a Cosmopolitan City 


by Joan Perera 


Our last visit to Russia was in May 1987, and 
the country, at that time, was still the Soviet Union. 
So almost six years later, in February of this year, we 
returned to Moscow, and we expected change. Differ- 
ences were evident as soon as we entered the airport. 
] was struck by the new commercialism: neon signs 
touting "Coke," "Reebok," "Rolex," and others; and these 
now written in English as well as in Russian. However, 
despite the brightness of the signs, the terminal was 
dimly-lit by Western standards. The baggage carts were 
jtime-worn and the luggage carousels lurched into 
motion. We watched as suitcases rumbled into view. 
We proceeded to Customs where we waited an addi- 
tional half hour in the "green" (nothing to declare) 
Customs’ line while many Russians queued up in the 
"red" line. This in itself marked change. Six years ago, 
only a few Russians traveled internationally. Now there 
are many more residents departing and returning. 
Those Russians stood beside luggage carts laden with 
duffel bags and huge satchels reinforced with yards and 
yards of plastic tape. The odd-shaped bags were 
bulging with goods, and most likely they contained large 
quantities of merchandise that these entrepreneurs of 
the new economy were bringing into the country for 
ultimate resale on the streets of Moscow. 

We had a forty-five minute ride into the center 
of the city, and there was a surprising amount of traffic 
for the 7:30 p.m. hour; however there were no traffic 
jams. I had the feeling that there was a haze over the 
windshield because the headlights of the oncoming cars 
were dim and subdued, but it was explained that 
‘Russian cars have an extra-low beam which is used 
extensively in city driving. 

The route into the center of Moscow took us 
past modern buildings that were newly renovated or 
under construction. McDonald’s, Lufthansa, Radisson 
are few of the familiar Western corporations involved 
in these projects. An increasing number of four- and 
five-star hotels is appearing in Moscow. These hotels 
feature team rooms, piano bars, bistros and elegant 
dining facilities. Some have incorporated indoor pools, 
spas, and exercise rooms into their plans. With these 
amenities the hotels cater to Western and Japanese 
business people. And those Russians who are making 
money also enjoy the elegant facilities. On a Saturday 
morning, we went to the brunch at the Kempinsky 
Hotel, which stands across the Moscow River from Red 
Square. From the main dining room, the view of the 
walled Kremlin and of St. Basil’s Cathedral is outstand- 
ing. The location alone justifies Lufthansa’s decision to 
tenovate this former "higher-ups" apartment building 
ito a five-star hotel. The Saturday Brunch was 
‘crowded, and a markedly international group of people 
made choices from the elaborate buffet platters. A 
Russian-speaking man lined up with his wife and three 
children. All were impeccably dressed: the two 
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daughters had ribbons in their hair, and they wore crisp 
blouses and neat skirts. The mother was equally well- 
groomed in her dark suit and lace blouse. Her hair 
was arranged with combs, her eyebrows were plucked 
and she wore bright red lipstick. The son, perhaps ten 
years old, was dressed like his father in a coat and tie. 
Watching this family made me think about what I had 
observed during our first three days in Moscow: 
Russians are neat in their dress, and the women love 
cosmetics. 

"The Russians have so little in a material way," 

explained an American living in Moscow, "so the young 
women focus on grooming as a way of putting some 
flair and grace into their lives." 
(As an aside, I should note that the women on whom 
I based this generalization were the lucky ones with 
good-paying jobs. Also I was drawing conclusions based 
on things observed in Moscow, a very cosmopolitan 
city.) 

The interest in cosmetics and grooming is 
reflected in the G.U.M. department store. Formerly 
the showcase store of a planned economy, it now 
houses, along with the usual staple Soviet items, 
boutiques of Elizabeth Arden, Estée Lauder, Christian 
Dior, and, of course, Levi Strauss. For those Russians 
who cannot afford these items from the West, there is 
window-shopping. At G.U.M. there is a lot of window- 
shopping. 

Far away from the imposing architecture of Red 
Square and from the glitz of the new economy are the 
residences and work places of the Russian people. Our 
last day in Moscow, we had lunch in a Russian apart- 
ment with our daughter and her friends. The apart- 
ment complex is several blocks from the Metro, and 
one passes by several other apartment buildings, various 
food shops, a play yard, and dog walk in the passage 
between subway and home. Unlike the newer high-rise 
residences, these Stalin-era buildings are only five or six 
stories high and they are flanked by trees. The lock to 
the entrance of the building was broken so the tall 
wooden door stood slightly ajar. We entered the 
building, and I was struck by the darkness of the 
entryway and the dimness of the stairwells. 

"People are only responsible for their own 
apartments," explained our daughter, "and thus no one 
pays much attention to the public areas." 


We climbed to the third floor and reached the 
doorway to the apartment. There were two doors: a 
padded leather one and a heavy metal door (which is 
a situation that can make one’s imagination run wild). 
In truth, the actual apartment was very cozy. 

On entering, we removed our boots and lined 
them up next to the street shoes at the door. Having 
walked on the slushy streets of Moscow, I now under- 
stand the Russian custom of leaving one set of shoes 
at the entrance and donning a pair of slippers for 
home use. The apartment was fully furnished. The 
sheer curtains and the stuffed chair and sofa recalled 
a 1940’s period in our own country. The kitchen also 
conjured up that period with the small refrigerator, 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 

West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


208736928333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd. Concord, Mass. 


Variety is 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


* NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 

* FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS ° 
“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 


The 
Cotton 
Collection 


Sein Mbsas.pm,% 
g Spice& Grain § 


* GOURMET COFFEES & TEAS * 

* HERBS, SPICES & POTPOURRIS ° 
* COOKBOOKS & NUTRITION BOOKS * 
* NATURAL COSMETICS ° 
* SELECTED WINES & BEERS * 


Concord Spice & Grain 


Health Foods / Gourmet Foods 
93 Thoreeu St., Concord, MA 01742, 369-1535 
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square gas range (with burners that are lit by a match), 
and enamel sink. Counter space was non-existent and 
there was one small cupboard. But the kitchen had a 
window; and through the cheery hand-made curtains 
came the midday light; and that is worth a lot in 
Moscow as in any large city. Space was at a premium, 
and therefore the apartment’s high ceilings were put to 
good use. Storage boxes were stacked on top of the 
ardrobe and bookcases; and extra shelves outside the 
kitchen were crammed with canned goods, cleaning 
supplies, and foodstuffs that would not fit in the one 
small kitchen cupboard. And, as in the case in so 
many Moscow apartments, the sofa, that we sat on by 
day, became the bed at night. 

Lunch for guests in Russia is always a leisurely 
affair, and we spent several hours around the kitchen 
able eating breads, cheese, soup, fruit and cookies. 
e sipped tea and we talked. Topics ranged from 
ussia and its future, to the United States and Bill 
linton, to memories of the Second World War, to 
anoeing in the wilderness. Ideas and stories flowed 
eely made possible by the interpreting skills of an 
erican and a Russian who speak both languages. 
Underlying the whole atmosphere was the incredible 
armth of the Russian friends. 

When we left the apartment it was dark, but 
here were many people walking to and fro on the 
snowy streets. We reached the Metro station and 
passed through the turnstile to the rumbling, fast- 
oving escalator which carried us deep, deep to the 
subway below. True to its reputation, the Metro was 
lean; and despite the new-found commercialism in 
ussia, the subway cars were free of advertisements — 
and of graffiti. 

On our last night in Moscow, we walked 
hrough Red Square. It felt ironic that directly across 
the square from the G.U.M. Department Store, with its 
ecent capitalist flourishes, stands the Lenin Mauso- 
eum. The tomb is still guarded by two Red Army 
oldiers,, whose winter dress is gray wool greatcoat and 
sheepskin hat. In February of this year, the former 
ong lines of Lenin’s countrymen on pilgrimage to the 
ite were not evident. For many Russians, it is perhaps 
1 sham to witness the pomp and circumstance still 
Mfforded the leader of a discredited period of their 
history; but to me, a foreigner, the ceremony was very 
moving. A light snow fell as the bells of the Kremlin 
thurches chimed nineteen hours. Solemnly the hourly 
hanging of the Guard commenced. Two soldiers ap- 
beared far to the left of the tomb. Behind an escorting 
Mfficer they marched in goose-step along the front of 
in€é Mausoleum. Theirs was a sober half-time beat. 
lowly they approached the entrance to the tomb. The 
fficer saluted the retiring soldiers, and the replace- 
nents took up the vigil. The recessional beat was the 
ame. Swinging their right arms across their chests in 
hythm with their high, straight-leg gait, the two retiring 
oldiers goose-stepped slowly out of view. The snow 
ontinued to fall over an almost deserted Red Square; 
nd I thought of long marches, of long winters and of 
€ Russian courage in the face of adversity. 


What is a stoneware grill ? 


And where can you find it ? 


At 
West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 


Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
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by Beverly Eckhardt 


The Town of Lincoln, through the efforts of 
Suzanne Werner-Ross of the Housing Commission, has 
heen awarded a grant by Action for Boston Community 
Development to receive technical assistance and training 
on how to plan for and develop appropriate elder 
ousing alternatives. After the first session on April 
12, Dilla Tingley and I chatted briefly on the anxiety 
associated with searching for a long-term care place- 
ent following an elder’s health crisis. A good bit of 
he anxiety comes from a lack of knowledge of what is 
pvailable. That led to my telling her about my job of 
our years as Co-Director of the Minuteman Ombuds- 
an Program in Lexington whose services include 
onsultation and guidance about long-term care in our 
nrea, We agreed that more people should be informed 
nbout it, and that The Lincoln Review would be a good 
place to start. 

The Long Term Care Ombudsman Program is 
ot intentionally kept a secret. It gets occasional write- 
ips in local newspapers and is known to Councils on 
Aging, but most of the referrals received come from 
he State’s Office of Elder Affairs. It offers free 
omprehensive information and referral on long-term 
are to anyone with a need or interest, and provides 
egular visitation by trained and certified volunteers to 
residents of rest homes and nursing facilities in the 
ixteen communities in the Minuteman Home Care 
ervice area. 

The term scinbedismian" has Scandinavian origins, 
ind refers to a citizen advocate who mediates to 
esolve complaints against the government. Some large 
jompanies employ ombudsmen to deal with workers’ 
omplaints against management, and the Boston Globe 
atries a periodic ombudsman column dealing with 
eaders’ complaints about articles written in the paper. 
federal planners, concerned that persons residing in 
ursing homes often had no one to talk to about 
roblems nor anyone to act on their behalf to resolve 
omplaints, applied the name to the program estab- 
shed by an amendment to the Older Americans Act 
pluring the 1970’s. In Massachusetts, a State Ombuds- 
lan’s Office has existed since 1977 within the Execu- 
ve Office of Elder Affairs. Starting with one em- 
loyee and one telephone, the program has developed 
to a well-coordinated network of twenty-six program 
ices across the state, usually monitored by Area 


ghteen nursing facilities with a present total capacity 
[2,178 beds. The program has one salaried director’s 
sition and a staff of certified volunteers whose only 
rmuneration is reimbursement for travel to assigned 
cilities and to periodic meetings. The Minuteman 


About Nursing Home Ombudsman 


Ombudsman Program is located at Eliot Community 
Human Services on Bedford Street in Lexington. Its 
volunteer staff fluctuates around twenty members, 
several of whom in the past have come from Lincoln. 

The State Ombudsman’s Office offers training to 
volunteers making an initial commitment to one year’s 
service of about ten hours monthly. Following a 
certification test at the conclusion of the formal train- 
ing, volunteers are given informal training at an as- 
signed facility by the local program director. It is 
expected that each volunteer will make weekly visits to 
each person residing in their facility. The Ombudsman 
is not a friendly visitor, although many residents look 
forward to chatting with a sympathetic listener. Rather, 
contacts are made to afford all residents and their 
families an opportunity to discuss any problems or 
concerns. Resident care, physician’s services, food and 
nutrition, financial matters, transfers and discharges, 
building maintenance, and resident’s rights are included 
in the broad array of issues that may require attention. 
With the resident’s permission, the Ombudsman will 
take appropriate action to address and resolve the 
concern. Ombudsmen are also expected to report 
immediately to the Department of Public Health any 
instances of physical abuse, mistreatment (in the sense 
of improper dispensing of medication), and neglect. 

The Minuteman Office receives an average of 
thirty documented concerns each month. Most of these 
are justified complaints, few of which are the serious 
kind. Most are resolved satisfactorily. The Minuteman 
Office forwards information monthly on complaint to 
the State Ombudsman’s Office where statewide data are 
tallied and analyzed to determine critical problem areas 
that may need correction through regulation or legisla- 
tion. 

The Attorney General of the Commonwealth is 
currently revising its regulations protecting consumers 
of long-term care from fraudulent practices of nursing 
home owners and operators. To cite an example, no 
Medicaid recipient should be required to pay an extra 
amount for podiatric care in a nursing facility. Either 
a foot condition is serious and care for it will be 
covered by Medicaid, or the care is routine and must 
be included in the standard room rate. Some facilities, 
presumably knowing that payees will be ignorant of the 
regulation, send out bills each time toenails are 
trimmed. Continuation of this practice after notifica- 
tion is actionable through the Attorney General’s office. 
The local Ombudsman office assists complainants in 
directing its complaints to the appropriate legal agency 
and, if necessary, to the Attorney General. 

In addition to regular visitation, the Ombudsman 
Program provides information to anyone needing 
guidance about long-term care. While it does not make 
comparisons of the quality of one home over another, 
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FDIC/DIFM 
West Newton, 244-2000; 


Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Savi 
Bank 


Ogilvie's 


It's not just our quality products, 
it's our commitment to the community 
our "May we help you" greeting 
makes our customers feel they 
found the RIGHT PLACE. 


it provides lists of homes, the services provided, and 
estimated room rates. The Program Directors exchange 
information with other elder service providers through 
a number of bi-monthly meetings in area towns. 

And what about an Ombudsman presence in 
"assisted living" housing? The scope of the Ombuds. 
man program has been limited by federal law to 
institutions whose beds are paid for in full or in part 
by the Medicare or Medicaid programs supervised by 
the Health Care Financing Administration. Rest homes 
do not fall into that category, but at the State level, 
because rest homes are licensed by the Department of 
Public Health, Ombudsmen visit and receive complaints, 
The current revision of the Attorney General’s regula- 
tions may broaden the definition of long-term care to 
include publicly supported assisted-living housing. 
Whether certified volunteer ombudsmen or individuals 
with other qualifications, such as case managers with a 
social work background, would be best suited to deal 
with the problems and concerns of those residents 
continued to be debated at the State level. 

The success of our local Ombudsman program 
depends upon the availability of volunteers willing to 
devote themselves to regular contacts with frail elders. 
The program welcomes people of all ages and work 
experience who have some free time and a car to drive. 
The present roster of Minuteman volunteers include 
businessmen, nurses, teachers, human resource workers, 
and homemakers who range in age from twenty-eight 
to eighty-plus. Several of the volunteers have served 
over five years. A call to 617/861-0896 will give 
interested readers more information. i3 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 


- bird food = hay,and grain 


- sand and salt - hand and power tools - 


electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 


decorative hardware - 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Call 894-1265 


Daily deliveries 


Ogilvie's 


SERVIDIAR Home center, we can help 
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paint, paint, and more paint 


from California 


894-1265 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


@-F 7:30-5:00 
SAT 7:30-4:00 


Grandma 


In the Old Country 

you are Malkah, the Queen 
your family owns a 

huge chocolate factory 

real capitalists 

the chocolates win prizes 

all over Europe 
you have huge Passover Seders 
everyone comes 
even Elijah 


But the Tsar wants to 

grab your husband 

into his terrible army 

so you sail away to 

America, America 

with the four children 

to the sidewalks of New York 
which are not paved with gold 
you are now Molly who scrubs 
the candy store floors — 

from chocolate factory to 
corner candy store 

on the Lower East Side 


You aren’t even five feet tall 
your tiny hands are rough and red 
you develop kidney trouble 
| your husband gambles away 
the candy store profits 

on the horses 

a compulsive gambler 

|we say now 

he dies of lung cancer 

from those rotten cigarettes 
somehow, the four children 
manage to put each other 
through college 

a pharmacist, an accountant 
a doctor and a bookkeeper 
emerge and marry 

move uptown 

have their own children 

teal Americans 

you move uptown too 

take the grandchildren 

to feed the pigeons 

to Slatkin’s Deli for 

soup with kasha 

hot pastrami on a roll 

a half-soured pickle 
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Florence Wallach Freed 


The letters from the Warsaw Ghetto 


turn very bad, then stop 


Hitler steals the chocolate factory 


starves and gasses your family 
in Auschwitz 

not one survivor 

you wear widow’s black 

and a silver necklace 

with real diamonds 

you sigh as you read 

The Daily Forward in Yiddish 


I’m your only granddaughter 
rocking in your rocking chair 
during Sunday visits 


the grownups raise their voices 


that bastard, Hitler 

I understand 

Hitler hits, Hitler hits 
you become a 

Gold Star Grandmother 
when Cousin Jackie 
seventeen years old 
enlists in the navy and 
drowns in the Pacific 
fighting the Japanese 
Uncle Julius cries 

a grown man crying 
turns on records of 
Beethoven’s Pastorale 
to drown out his grief 


When I’m ready to marry 

I show you my diamond ring 
what, so small! you exclaim 
still a capitalist 

oh, my little Grandma 

my Malkah turned Molly 

I know what became of you 
in America, America — 
because you scrubbed 

the candy store floors 

I escaped the Ovens 

I’m alive, I’m alive 

I wear your diamond necklace 
I wear my diamond ring 


Many years later 

I have your rocking chair 
beautifully reupholstered 

I tell my own daughters 

be careful of the rocker 

it belonged to your 
Great-Grandmother 

my daughters 

rock in the rocking chair 

reading The Diary of Anne Frank 


I rock in the rocking chair 
watching color TV 
Neo-Nazis are marching in Europe 
they’re knocking down 
Jewish tombstones 

they’re spraying swastikas on 
synagogues in Massachusetts 
in America! America! 
Grandma, hold me 

I’m afraid 

Grandma rock me 

I’m afraid 

Rock of Ages 

I’m afraid .... 
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From the Diary of Elizabeth Kassner 
during Operation Desert Sand 


Excerpts from A _ Taste of Dust and Sand, An 
Army Nurse’s Account from One Hundred and Two Days 
during the Gulf Crisis by Elizabeth Kassner 


Historical Commentary by John C. MacLean 
Introduction by Nancy B. Ellis 


14 Jan [1991] 


Two days later I’m still wondering why I’m here, what 
happened? How did this all come about? JI think of 
Saddam as a sadistic person who wants to kill 400,000+ 
people in order to dominate one small country. It’s so 
unbelievable that we would die for one man’s 
overwhelming greed. 

We live like refugees. Everything has a potential use 
--water bottles are cut in half and used as basins. MRE 
[Meal, Ready-to-Eat] bags become storage bags, 
cardboard boxes become floors that slowly are covered 
with sand. Everything is covered with sand. Your 
mouth, nose, skin, scalp -- you name it, it is gritty and 
dirty. The only time my face and hands feel clean is at 
night for an hour after I boil water in my canteen cup 
and wash at my cot. Hopefully I can withstand a shower 
tomorrow, weather dependent. 

Yesterday it rained and blew strong winds for over 
twenty-four hours. Everything is still cold and wet. Our 
trenches around our tent filled with water and entered 
the tent. We huddle miserably in the tent, venturing out 
when the rains lessened for a quick run to the bathroom 
or for a quick smoke before the cigarette got too wet to 
smoke. 

The tents are dark; the only light is from the doors at 
each end - which can’t be opened in wind or rain. It’s 
dark from 1800-0700. So we sit in darkness frequently. 
My night vision will be tremendous when I leave this hell 
hole. 

I honestly can’t think of anything positive from this 
experience. Perhaps I'll be a tough calloused person who 
will now appreciate the small things in life. - Ugh, did I 
really have to go through all this to learn that? 

It’s so cold at night we sleep with our heads tucked 
deep in our sleeping bags. As I write now my breath is 
visible in the air. I thought when I left Stuttgart I 
wouldn’t be cold until next winter - huh wrong answer. 

Last night around 1900 we had a Scud missile threat. 
Supposedly 80 miles from here. So we dressed, grabbed 
our rucks [Field Backpack or rucksack] and waited, 
wondering which bunker we’d make it to. It was cold 
and pouring rain out. The thought of shrapnel falling 
upon me out-weighed the rain and cold. Around 2400 it 
was confirmed to be a false alarm. We were fortunate - 
other units had gone so far as to have had false chemical 
alarms go off and thus ended up in MOPP4*[see below] 
and cold rain soaked bunkers** for the night. It’s too 
cold to write more. Goodnight. 
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17 Feb 

Yesterday Sadaam had the nerve to suggest a 
conditional retreat if we agreed to finance the repair of 
Iraq and Kuwait. When we said no and that we would 
continue to bomb Iraq, he said the Allies didn’t want 
peace and he could be forced to use chemicals, 
(Speaking of which I couldn’t for a second find my mask, 
causing my stomach to knot! But I found it. I still never 
go to sleep without knowing where it is, my Kevlar and 
my boots!) Anyhow the guy is unbelievable. I can’t 
believe the ground war is upon us. But as one [soldier] 
said, at least it’s one step closer to the end!! (Day 39). 


Living is still rugged, primitive. I had a cold shower 
two days ago, the first in over a week. It felt good. We 
had a couple [of] warm days. I just imagined swimming 
in a crystal mountain stream with a waterfall and it was 
almost tolerable. We continue to have no heat, but the 
nights are warming. No more frost in the a.m. for 2 days 
now. The kerosene heaters burn JP8 which fills the air 
with a chalkish smoke, leaves a metallic taste in my 
mouth and our noses are coated with a repulsive black 
film. Imagine what my lungs will look like?! : 

The sand is dry and fine here. Two days of blowing — 
wind have left us covered in a fine soot. The dust is so 
thick you can smell it. It turns anything white a reddish _ 
brown, similar to clay. The Bedouin sheep have babies 
out here and the Arabs leave the placenta, contributing | 
to disease. [Two] common [diseases are caused by] | 
Chlamydia and Chlamydozoa. [minute animal parasites}. 
We are all coughing, have continuous running noses and | 
raspy voices! It is impossible to avoid. My hands are 
blistered, calloused and so dry they’re splitting. But itis | 
getting warmer! 

Well guess that’s enough for now. Jon, Eric and I saw ' 
a shooting star last night and said to one another "I know | 
what you wished for!" The only time I get teary is when } 
I think about going home. I can’t wait. But what a very 


long trip from here to Daharan to Frankfurt to Stuttgart 


-- that’ll probably take five to seven days and then to get | 
leave to go to the States! h 
I can’t wait!!! 


* MOPP Mission Oriented Protective Posture; levels! | 
through IV; MOPP IV is the most protective with ful ) 
chemical protective suit, protective mask, and butyl | 
rubber gloves and boots worn. 
** Protective area, sometimes dug into the ground, ) 
surrounded by sand bags to protect against shrapnel 

weapon fragments, and small rounds fire ! 


editor’s note: This book will -be released over the 
summer and be for sale in the Old Town Hall Exchange 
in the fall. 
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Old Brown Pigeons, Tabor Hill, Riverside, 
Paramount, Bay State, Scollay Square, Back Bay, Blue 
Horizon, Swing Legacy — a puzzling list, perhaps, to 
many, but jazz aficionados will immediately recognize 
the names of Boston-area traditional jazz bands that 
have brought their art to Lincoln just before Memorial 
Day, every year since 1984. Lincoln people especially 
know that the Tabor Hill Jazz Band was first formed 
by residents Steve Crandall and Jim Faran (and others) 
around 1957. The Bay State Syncopators were built 
around a nucleus of the defunct Yankee Rhythm Kings 
at the writer’s urging, while the Swing Legacy was 
organized a few years ago by Henry Francis of Sunny- 
side Lane. 

Now, for "Live X" (the tenth annual jazz 
concert) to be presented by the Friends of the Lincoln 
Library at the Parish House on Wednesday, May 26, 
1993, at 8 p.m., Classic Jazz at Lincoln Library 
(CJALL) is pleased and proud to invite all lovers of 
jazz to come and hear the world famous new Black 
Eagle Jazz Band, fresh from their latest overseas 
triumph, in Singapore.... 

"Why ’new’?" some may ask. The answer is 
rather interesting, and not just to trivia hounds. The 
band was first formed in the late sixties by Harvard 
sophomore Tommy Sancton of New Orleans, a pupil of 
clarinetist George Lewis (who was a key figure in the 
post-war revival of New Orleans jazz) and cornetist 
Tony Pringle, a computer wizard recently come here 
from Liverpool, where he had bucked the rock move- 
Ment sparked by the Beatles, as a member of various 
Trad bands in the area. Pringle had been alerted to 
Sancton’s presence in Cambridge, perhaps via word of 
4@ppearances by visiting firemen like Punch Miller, or 
Capt. John Handy, brought up from New Orleans to 
ithe Harvard Yard on Sancton’s initiative. After 
discovering that their tastes in jazz were quite similar, 
they decided they had to form a band. They tied in 
with the then Active Mass. Trad Jazz Society, and at 
‘one of their functions, were exposed to banjoist Peter 
Bullis, an architect from Marblehead. Bullis, a Dart- 
mouth man, had played with the Indian Chiefs, who 
achieved a degree of fame in a joint concert with their 
idols — the De Paris Brothers New New Orleans Jazz, 
at Symphony Hall, in the sixties. They made notes for 
future reference, and not long after, Bullis’ ringing, 
propulsive beat became an Eagles trademark. 

The grapevine also led to contacts with Yale 
grad Eli Newberger, M.D., fresh from a Peace Corps 
stint in Upper Volta, who became the band’s pianist, 
and also with Harvard Business School student and 
‘tombonist Jim Klippert, who agreed to study the style 
of Jim Robinson on some of Sancton’s records, until he 
felt he was ready to play Trad jazz with the band. At 
that point, they were trying different drummers, and 
they didn’t have a regular bass player. But eventually 


they got their first gig — at the Riverdale Inn in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire — and it became neces- 
sary to choose a name, for publicity purposes. Sancton 
decided they would call themselves "The Black Eagles," 
memorializing one of the early New Orleans jazz bands, 
led by Evan Thomas. 

Fall 1970 found The Black Eagles with a weekly 
gig, at the Passim Coffee House in Cambridge (earlier 
"Club 47" where the likes of Bob Dylan, Joan Baez and 
Jim Kweskin climbed a step or two on their way to 
world fame). It was there that an Indonesian-born 
drummer from Holland, C. H. "Pam" Pameijer, sat in 
one night, and immediately won the position. He was 
then with the Department of Dentistry at Boston Uni- 
versity, and has since taken a similar faculty post at the 
University of Connecticut in Storrs, Connecticut. 

When Sancton and Klippert finished up at 
Harvard, the workaday world took them away from 
Boston — Sancton to graduate school at Oxford and an 
eventual position with Time-Life, where he is now a 
senior editor, and Klippert to the West Coast, where 
he would begin a business career. He has since kept 
his embouchure in shape as a member of the Magnolia 
Jazz Band in the Bay Area. Sancton has maintained 
his skill on his Albert Clarinet, and both men have 
since enjoyed occasional reunions with their former 
band mates, at festivals around the country. 

Before leaving Boston, Sancton turned leader- 
ship of the Eagles over to Pringle, whose laid-back, but 
highly emotional, style makes the band instantly identifi- 
able. 

Sancton’s clarinet role has since been covered by 
a succession of outstanding reedmen; for the past 
several years, Lexingtonian Billy Novick, a professional 
musician, has strengthened his hold on this important 
spot with his very hot clarinet and alto saxophone work. 
Klippert’s place has been more than ably filled by ad 
agency president, Stan Vincent, who had played trom- 
bone with the "Brunotes" during his college days at 
Brown University. Stan is well known from his work 
in Ogunquit’s Icehouse Five + Two, led by Mike Horn, 
who used to live in Lincoln. Mike’s wife, Helen, will 
be remembered by many parents and former students 
as Director of the Art Department at Brooks School. 

The "signing" of Sudbury psychologist and Trad 
band veteran Bob Pilsbury (he led the "Original Sul- 
tans" at Dartmouth, and had been a member of the 
Hurricane Jazz Men of Greenwich, Connecticut) on 
piano, gave now world-renowned pediatrician Newberger 
a long-sought opportunity to switch to his first love, the 
tuba. His style on that bulky horn is one of the things 
that give the Eagles’ sound its special flavor. Thus, 
several of today’s Eagles were "new" to the band in 
1971, and that is why, and when, the name was 
changed. Halloween night, 1971, marked the beginning 
of a twenty-year period of weekly appearances at the 
Sticky Wicket Pub in Hopkinton, interrupted only now 
and then by the band’s journeys to jazz concerts and 
festivals, here and overseas. Since the Wicket, sad to 
say, had to close its doors, the Wednesday night 
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A Taste of 


A DESERT STORM JOURNAL 
by Elizabeth Kassner 


An Army nurse's account of 102 
days during the Gulf crisis, 
written by one of Lincoln's own 


This is not a book for or against war. 

Liz's field journal is a compelling account 
of fear and courage, of compassion and 
hatred, and ultimately, survival. 


Coming soon from the Cottage Press 
Lincoln Center, Massachusetts 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 
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tradition has been continued at the Old Vienna Kaffee. 
haus in Westborough. An eclectic coterie of regulars 
has encouraged the Eagles with the unfailing support 
throughout this long period. Meanwhile, The Black 
Eagles have recorded dozens of LP’s, cassettes and 
CD’s, plus several videos, nearly all of which are stil] 
available. 

The detailing of so-called "day jobs" in stories of 
this kind has almost become a cliche, but in this case, 
the professionalism of the band members strongly 
influences their approach to classic jazz, with obviously 
beneficial results. The Eagles don’t play "Dixieland’ 
per se, nor do they go in for funny hats, sleeve garters 
or the like. Their repertoire contains more than five 
hundred selections that are a treasure-trove of authentic 
classic jazz, some from as far back as the turn of the 
century. In addition to the stomping barn-burners, 
listeners hear many blues-oriented numbers with solos 
by particular sidemen. But the standard string of solos, 
in always the same sequence favored by some bands, 
doesn’t fit into the Eagles’ emphasis on an ensemble 
sound, which is colored by New Orleans polyphony. 
The Eagles’ jazz is derivative, not imitative, and it 
keeps alive this most precious bequest left us by the 
primitive innovators of New Orleans and other centers 
of jazz in America. We, in the Boston area, are 
fortunate indeed to have produced and nurtured one of 
the finest Trad jazz bands in the world. 

As most people in Lincoln are aware, the Parish 
House auditorium seats about one hundred sixty, more 
or less (after all, there are fire regulations which we 
must observe) and, therefore, prudence dictates early 
arrival. ’Nuff said? 


Lc we — 
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Now Serving Frozen Yogurt 
| 
Open Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 | 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 | 


| 


A Spring Migration 


Material Gathered by Palmer Faran, Geoff McGeon, 
and Phyllis Swift 


The definition of Spring has changed for this 
writer of past mid-life. It used to be "hallelujah!" — off 
with the mittens, the boots, the stocking cap! Up with 
the croci, the daffodils, the scilla. Now, it’s watch the 
thermometer, listen to the weather report. When the 
forecast is drizzle, drizzle and rain, and the temperature 
hovers around 40—45—S0, that’s when true "Hallelujah!" 
time arrives. That is true Spring, when new life is 
shepherded by “the walk of the salamanders." 

The spotted salamander (Ambystona maculatum) 
spends his winter (that’s the editorial His — could be 
Hers) in the woods, hunkered down under rocks, logs, 
or piles of wet leaves, in the black gloom of his Miami 
Beach. When the temperature rises, and he hears the 
“opacata-topacata" of his heart climb to unpleasant 
levels, AND it’s raining, out he comes to make the 
journey to the nearest vernal pool. 
| The journey could be a few dozen yards, or as 
long as half a mile; they may cross fields and highways 
to reach their special breeding pool. Usually this is the 
pool where the salamander was hatched. Once the 
pool is chosen, the salamander returns every spring for 
the rest of its life — which could be thirty years. These 
pools are temporary ponds that fill up in the spring as 
aresult of spring rains and snow melt. 
| Now about vernal pools and their inhabitants. 

Since vernal pools are temporary bodies of 
water, they cannot support fish populations. The 
absence of fish predation on amphibian eggs and larvae 
is crucial to the successful breeding of spotted salaman- 
ders and also the Wood Frog (Rana Sylvatica). Other 
amphibian species, including the American Toad (Bufo 
americanus), Green Frog (Rana clamitans) and Red- 
Spotted Newt (Notophthalmus viridescens), often exploit 
the fish-free waters of vernal pools, although they 


pools also support a rich and diverse invertebrate 
fauna. Some invertebrate species, such as fairy shrimp, 
Spend their entire lives in vernal pools. The inverte- 
brates constitute a rich source of food for amphibian 
larvae, and attract various species of birds, mammals 
and reptiles to vernal pools. 
For an Amphibian-o-phile the event of the sala- 
Manders’ journey is far more entertaining than the 
Academy Awards. The spotted salamander is a beauti- 
i Creature, about six to seven inches long, dark brown 
with pale lemon-yellow spots. An interesting fact: in 


Tegularly breed in permanent ponds as well. Vernal 


~~ 


1988 environmentalists in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
became alarmed at the escalating loss of salamanders 
as the creatures attempted to cross a major road to 
reach their vernal pool. A tunnel was constructed 
under the road with fences to guide the salamanders to 
the tunnel. On a rainy March night, over two hundred 
people watched the salamanders entering the tunnel 
and emerging from the other end on their "walk 
evening." 

Upon reaching their vernal pool, the salaman- 
ders find their intended and accomplish the spring rite 
in the mating ritual called "“congressing.". Hundreds of 
eggs are left behind attached to twigs several inches 
below the surface of the water. Not until September 
do the juvenile salamanders return to their parents 
warm, winter retreat in the deep leaf litter to await 
that fabulous spring spectacular "Walk to the Vernal 
Pool," a date not to be missed. 

Vernal pools offer both great risks and unique 
survival benefits to many wildlife species, such as the 
spotted salamander, that can live and breed nowhere 
else. Unfortunately, because the pools are temporary, 
they are often inadvertently filled for building or 
landscaping. When such a pool is lost, a dynamic, 
incredibly complex world dies with it. 

Recognizing the importance of vernal pool 
habitat, the State Natural Heritage Program now 
administers a certification program which can afford 
some vernal pools protection under the Massachusetts 
Wetlands Protection Act. Vernal pools are also 
protected under Lincoln’s Wetlands Protection Bylaw. 
The Lincoln Conservation Commission and many Town 
volunteers have been working over the last few years to 
identify locations of vernal pools in Lincoln and collect 
relevant information to help in the certification process 
for this unique habitat. To date, six vernal pools have 
been formally certified in Lincoln, but over forty more 
have been identified for potential certification. 

Anyone interested in finding out more about 
vernal pools or in helping with identifying and certifying 
the pools is invited to contact the Lincoln Conservation 
Commission or its Administrator, Geoff McGeon at the 
Town Offices. In addition, the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society publishes a comprehensive field guide for 
identifying vernal pools titled: A Citizen's Step-by-Step 
Guide to Protecting Vernal Pools. R 
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The True Confession of a Sinful Recycler 


By Mary Ann Hales 


Once I thought I knew it all, about recycling, 
that is. At home, I streamlined my methods of re- 
cycling glass, cans, plastic bags and newspapers. 
Sometimes, I even remembered to take my Save-a- 
Tree bags back to Donelan's and drop a colored chip 
into the cause of my choice. I took righteous glee in 
fishing out the soup cans my family dropped in the 
rubbish. 

But those who claim to know it all, must often 
fall from grace. This was my sinful fate, as I left Town 
Meeting and came blinking into the sunlight. There on 
the League of Women Voters’ recycling table stood an 
empty wine bottle with the lead wrapper pulled away 
at the top, and attached to it, a label marked "Re- 
move." Suddenly I knew that in spite of my self- 
confidence, I had failed in my efforts to recycle prop- 
erly. I thought only the metal rings needed to be re- 
moved, not the lead collars. 

Visions of a train-car 
sized load of glass at the trans- 
fer station popped into my 
mind, and hidden at the very bottom 
were my ill-prepared bottles, their lead 
collars around the wine bottles causing 

an entire load to be REJECTED! I 

might as well have stamped a red 

~"——————~ | "R" on my forehead. What re- 
cycling evil had I caused? 

The following Monday, I 
called Doherty's, who picks up our 
rubbish and items for recycling. In 
great embarrassment I asked what 
happens to the bottles after they're 
picked up from our driveway: 
those glass time bombs I had care- 
fully sorted by color and placed in 

SP aang Oe * the paper bags for pickup. Long 
fearful moments passed as I 
awaited the answer. 

Dennis Murphy, who co-ordinates the re- 
cycling pickup for Doherty's, told me that all glass is 
sorted at the transfer station, and unacceptable material 
is removed. The "R" faded; my breath returned; I had 
been saved after all! From Dennis, and later at Town 
Offices, I learned that Town personnel at the transfer 
station as well as community volunteers from many 
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Civic groups are taking their turn at the glass sorting t 
bles, compensating for idiots like me. (Lynn Donak 
son has rounded up many of these valiant workers.) 

He explained that paper labels really shoul 
come off, but that it might be ok to leave them; the 
would probably burn up in the melting process. Bi 
lead collars, metal rings, foil wrap...anything else mu. 
come off or my nightmare will come true...Recyclin 
Rejection. 

So here I am in print, recovering from m 
shame, and baring my soul to atone for my sins. I't 
soaking our glass and experimenting to see the be 
way to remove everything before I carry my glass bo 
tles down to the garage. The first chance I get, I'll cor 
sult an experienced transfer station stripper to learn th 
tricks of their trade. 

Be forewarned and don't suffer a fate lik 
mine. Make sure all of your bottles are clean, washe 
and environmentally naked. 


EXCAVATING 3 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Nes 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Septuc Systems: 
Equipment Renta. 


Selectmen Notes 


jJelectmen: Robert DeNormandie (Chairman 4/5/93) e The Board discussed the request to conduct the Third 
. Katherine S. McHugh (Chairman) Annual Tour De Cure in Lincoln sponsored by the 
(retired 4/1/93) American Diabetes Assoc. 
Harriet S. Todd School Building Committee 
John S. Kerr, II (started 4/1/93) e Mr. Kerr will be the liaison to this committee. 
e The Selectmen wish to have input on progress 
The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers ; on school building project, as well as other boards. 
‘he material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday Miscellaneous 
‘ight meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town e The Board denied a request from Eleanor Wilfert for 
Dffices building and are open to the public. Although a dancing in Bemis Hall. 
bt of it is routine, we offer an overview. * The Board accepted the low bidder for repairs to 
Pierce House providing the Codman Trustees will 
traffic and Roads contribute $25,000. 
The Board suggests temporary dead-ending e The Board discussed the inconsistency in the census 
of Black Burnian Rd. in Warbler Springs. re: the inclusion or exclusion of Hanscom military 
The Board approved a curb cut for Mr. Howland housing. 
on Woodvale Farm. 6 The Board approved a reserve fund transfer of $1,600 . 
Recycling for interments due to weekend work and snow and ice. 
The Selectmen were pleased that a glass e The Board appealed to citizens to free up snow-buried 
recycler had been found. No glass can go hydrants. 
to NESWC due to waste bans. 6 The Board discussed a letter concerning a private 
Bike Races and Tours citizen paying for a detail to do radar enforcement. 
The Selectmen discussed a letter from St. Jude Mr. Arena stated there does not appear to be any 
Children’s Research Hospital seeking permission law forbidding this. 
for Scenic Bike Tour on Sunday, May 23. If ® The Board approved a request for March to be 
conditions are met, approval will be given designated American Red Cross month. 
Charles RiverWheelmen and American Lung Assoc. ® The Board will send commendation to snow plow crews. 
requested bike rides on May 23. & Agreement was reached concerning the use of land 
) They approved a request for the Senior EYC Young behind Town Offices for a temporary baseball field 
Group of St. Anne’s to hold their annual "Great with certain conditions to be met. 
Lincoln Steeplechase" on trails Saturday, June 19. e Mr. Mack was thanked for televising Selectmen Meetings 
Approval is subject to approval by other town and it is a hope a group will be formed to continue 
boards. the televising. 


(This material covers the meetings from Feb. 8 - April 12.) 


Are You Paying More For Heating Oil Than You Need To? F  peceive An Exra 


If you've been dealing with a so-called “full service” oil dealer, remember that you pay for their 


high overhead with every gallon you buy. The showroom, monthly statements, service fleet, (and - TEN G ALLONS 


other frills you may not need) push the price up. Johnson's Oil Source delivers the same quality 


oil for a better price simply because our operating expenses are far less than theirs. Our 
FREE! 


payment-upon-delivery policy and volume discounts make us very efficient. We can charge much 
less for the oil and still provide prompt and attentive service for fill-ups and burner repairs! 
LWhen Johnson's 0d Source 
delwers your first order 


of 150 gallons or more 


. Check Our 79° 8 ] ¢ 83° Quantity Incentive Discounts 
| i gal. gal. gal. Always Apply! The More We 
for for for 


Prices As Deliver, The More You Will Save! 
Of Jan ‘93 400 gals. 200 gals. 150 gals. please call us for current prices 


Just present this coupon 


(617) with your cash or check payment 


OIL SOURCE = 271-0100 


24-Hour Burner Service & Low Cost Oil 
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One Coupon Per Household 
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An exceptional and rare gem of a Cape of the 40's in 


beautiful condition - Many unique features indicative of 
a famous New England Architect - Privately sited in one of 
Lincoln's finest neighborhoods - $360,000 


Small brick cottage with 6 rooms and double garage/barn 
with large room above for home office or studio $259 ,000 


Hobbs Brook Farm, 45 acres of wooded and open land, 11 room 
antique plus apartment, large barn, and pool - $1,250,000 
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Dear Readers, 


We are working on this issue in the library where it is air conditioned. Can’t remember a summer 
like this recently. 


Wasn’t the Fourth of July wonderful? Along with the superb fireworks, the Celebrations Committee 
deserves thanks for a well-organized day. The floats were exemplary. 


The cover illustration is by Lincoln’s Barbara Stecher. She teaches at DeCordova Museum and is 
an active staff member. She has recently put together a tape to take you on an audio tour at the 
Museum’s Sculpture Park. Her husband has placed our magazine on tape for many years. Bob has 
also narrated this tape for the Museum. 


Thanks goes to Harold Smith who does all the paste up for the magazine. He takes the ads and the 
articles and somehow fits them all together. It takes many hours. 


Happy summer to our readers, writers, and advertisers. 


cover sketch by Barbara Stecher 
Twins Carey and Christine Snow sketch TEXAS TRIANGLES by 
Charles Ginnever. 
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When there's just no room to take 
your best friend on vacation call 


PAW'S AT HOME 


PET SITTING 


(The Kennel Alternative) 


(508) 897-PAWS 


MUSINSKY & ASSOCIATES 
School and College Consulting Service 


Bonny Musinsky 


49 Kendal Common Road 
Weston, MA 02193 
Telephone: 617/899-5759 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes arta 


and letters from its readers. On request, 
the writer’s name will be withheld from 
publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
We welcome the submission of 
manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
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ontemporary Sculpture: 


[Interest Can Grow 


by Barbara Stecher 


Since coming to Lincoln I’ve been doing special 
projects for DeCordova Museum. My most recent 
assignment was to develop an Audio Tour for the 
Sculpture Park, an educational program to assist people 
in appreciating contemporary sculpture. 

In the past I wasn’t particularly interested in 
contemporary sculpture, a feeling I find is shared by 
many. But that all changed for me when somehow a 
course of Modern Sculpture appeared in my curriculum 
for a Master’s in Renaissance Art at American Univer- 
sity. (To get to the final exam I had to brave a 
blockade of the 1969 March on Washington in protest 
of the Vietnamese War.) That course, together with 
one on Modern Architecture, led me into the active 
lstudy of Twentieth Century art. 

When we moved to southern New Jersey, I 
became a volunteer guide for the Philadelphia Museum 
of art. My continuing struggle to understand sculpture 
ed ultimately to my being asked to instruct the other 
guides in giving tours and slide shows about the public 
sculpture of the city. I saw Philadelphia as a huge, 
outdoor gallery. 

In writing this article I hope to entice some of 
you who also "aren’t particularly interested" to take the 
ew audio tour. I think you will, at least, enjoy 
strolling through the Sculpture Park. 

Most of us resist the sculpture of our time and 
ing to an inner feeling that sculpture should be 
figurative, should portray an identifiable subject in 

fecognizable form. This reflects a sculptural heritage 
stretching back into pre-history. But here is a thirty- 
five acre sculpture park, where you will find only one 


Wish to Get Undressed, a work by Dorrien, is in the 
hool courtyard. There are at least forty other 
‘culptures, most of which show no human realism 
Vhatsoever. That’s because this is the Twentieth 
-entury! 
| People drive through the Museum grounds to 
how their house guests the beautiful scenery. They 
yance at the sculptures, sigh, and rush off to the Old 
North Bridge. What I want is for people to get out of 
i eir cars and get close to the sculptures on the lawn. 
the Audio Tour is designed to help make that happen. 
The Audio Tour narrative leads you "dot-to-dot" 
nrough the DeCordova Sculpture Park. You can stop 
iné machine and take as long as you like on the tour, 
etting your own pace. You will hear comments on 
Wenty-two of the sculptures. The remainder are 
ipped because they are off the track of the tour, 
jown by the pond, etc. 

copyright 1993 Barbara Stecher 
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_ DeCordova Sculpture on 


Sculpture is a different, often exhilarating 
experience when you get up close to it, walk around it, 
touch it. For example, The Musical Fence by Paul 
Matisse (the grandson of Henri Matisse, by the way) 
depends on your touching it, running a stick along its 
tuned, aluminum bars, like a kid with a picket fence, to 
bring out the music that is built into it. 

In the traditions of the past, the purpose of 
sculpture was to commemorate an event, to honor 
someone, to decorate a building, or to hold up a 
fountain. Today’s artists are expressing opinions, 
addressing their own concerns about the world and 
humanity in an effort to induce us to consider deeper 
issues. Although most are serious (Environmental 
Impact Statement, Lobe), there are pieces that make us 
laugh (Retread Rockers, Tagiuri) or cry (Cradle-Bed, 
Fine and Spellman), that stir our political opinions 
(Uncle Sam Blessing the American Way of Life, Greena- 
meyer), and that remind us of our childhood (Liners, 
Tilgner). When you are hungry, you can picnic on 
Wexler’s Floor Becoming Table on a Hill. Then you 
can try to find Burgess’ The Boundless Cubic Lunar 
Aperture, part of which orbited the earth ninety-six 
times in the space shuttle Discovery. 

Developing a script for the audio tour was fun. 
I interviewed viewers in the park. What do they want 
to know? What are their reactions to various pieces? 
I listed to the experts: curators, the Museum director, 
some of the artists. I followed the docents around in 
the rain to listen to their training session. I walked a 
couple of teenagers through with a tape recorder. The 
remarkable fact was that no two people ever said the 
same thing. The script that evolved will, I hope, 
stimulate your interest in contemporary sculpture. 

Viewers often wonder, "What am I supposed to 
think about this piece?" "Think" is the key word. 
There is no right or wrong. What you think is a 
matter of your own perception. The work won’t mean 
the same to you as it did to the sculptor ... and you 
might both think something else on another day! 
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IG MJT Dance Company 


of Boston 


is pleased to announce 


the opening of MJT Dance West 


at the First Parish Church Auditorium in Lincoln 
Dance Classes for Adults and Children Ages 3 to 16 


Twenty year track record for unique 
programming in creative movement, 
modern, and jazz dance 


Fall Session Begins September 14, 1993 


CALL TODAY FOR A BROCHURE: 
(617)482-0351 


Artistic Director: Margie J. Topf 


AUGUST INVENTORY SALE 
August 2-14 


20% OFF INVENTORY 


DRAGON 


BOOES & VES 


391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 
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| For a few minutes forget the battle cry "This 
isn’t art!" and realize that here and now, today, this is 
art. Approach it with an open and active imagination, 
a spirit of discovery. 
The unique feature of the DeCordova Sculpture 
Park is the constancy with which it changes. Many 
sculpture parks show the same pieces year after year. 
I know exactly what I will see at the Hirshhorn! The 
amic at DeCordova is achieved through a three- 
iered exhibition concept, which consists of works from 
he permanent collection, works on loan, and site- 
pecific pieces. 
ij THE PERMANENT COLLECTION. Works 
shown are waymarks in the history of modern sculpture. 
Examples: 
Three Lines, Rickey. A kinetic sculpture. 
X-Frame, Capp. A minimalist piece. 
Cardinal Points, Liberman. Abstract expression- 
ism. 
LOANS OF PRE-EXISTING WORKS. These 
rake up the bulk of the sculpture in the park and stay 
or periods of one to three years. Between five and 
ight sculptures come and go during a year. Example: 
The huge orange piece on the main lawn, 
diSuvero’s Sunflowers for Vincent, was previously 
shown at Storm King in New York, and will go 
elsewhere when its stay at DeCordova is com- 
pleted. 
3. Temporary, SITE-SPECIFIC WORKS, are com- 
issioned by the Museum. This category is perhaps 
he most important for artists because it offers the 
pportunity to create a piece for a particular site. The 
ite becomes part it. Eight to ten proposals a year are 
onsidered by the Museum’s curators. Some are re- 
uested, and others are unsolicited. When a decision 
made, the curators work with the artist in developing 
he concept, funding is found, and work begins. Often 
he piece as completed is considerably different from 
the original proposal. Example: 
Rothchild chose to place her work Women in 
the 19th Century, a Conversation inside a grove 
| of hemlock trees. It is a statement of the 
| feminist concerns of women in 19th Century 
Concord, as well as of a subject of major 
concern today. Another site-specific piece, 
Bannister Trees, by Ladd, is formed of living 
trees which will take ten years to complete his 
sculpture. By that time, Brown’s compacted dirt 
wall, The Other Side of the Earth will have long 
since disappeared. In site-specific work non- 
traditional materials may be used: Rothchild’s 
women are made of hay and chicken wire, Ladd 
uses growing trees, and Brown’s wall of rammed 
earth include spontaneous weeds and wild 
flowers. Site-specific pieces cannot be moved. 
They are inherently temporary, and include the 
process of their own decay and destruction. 


The location, or "siting," of a sculpture is an 
portant as the piece itself. Ginnever’s Texas Trian- 


gles, on loan to DeCordova, is placed so you observe it 
first from above, standing near the entrance to the 
museum. As you descend the stairs and the patch, you 
see it change. The sections blend into a single line, 
then open out as you move below it. Then you move 
in closer, and feel the massiveness of its scale. Its 
placement best evokes the changing perspectives which 
are the real subject of the work. 

The three-tiered program described earlier puts 
DeCordova on the leading edge of contemporary 
sculpture. DeCordova is important in the art world as 
a place to see the works of both established and 
emerging artists. It’s the largest sculpture park in New 
England, and is one of the best in the country. 

My hope is for people to break through precon- 
ceived notions of what art is — or isn’t. Go often to 
see what’s happening right now in American sculpture. 


Ways to Learn About DeCordova’s Sculpture 


Audio Tour — Individual, taped tour has 
about forty minutes of narrative covering twenty-two 
works. 

Sculpture Guide — Photos and artists’ re- 
marks about every work in the Park. Updated 
annually. 

Docent Tours — Call 259-8355 for tour times. 
Also, special tours can be arranged for groups. 

Meet the Sculptor — From time to time 
sculptors will visit DeCordova to make presentations 
regarding their works. Notice of these events is 
sent to members. 

Just Be There! 


Who's minding the pets? 


...while you're working, on vacation, 
or just busy at home? 


i tan anita 
PURR:SONALIZED PET 


offers you a full range of quality pet 
services in the secure environment 
of your own home. 


For more information, rates and 


reservations call (617) 259-0882. 


Serving West Suburban Boston ¢ Bonded 


e Experienced feline care since 1982 e 
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IMPORTANT REAL ESTATE NEWS! 


Sales are up, interest rates are way, way down, and we’ve sold so much inventory that we have buyers 
hanging on every rumor of a new listing (it’s true!)!_ The major dynamic in the Lincoln real estate 
market right now is "lack of product"-- we have plenty of buyers and not nearly enough homes for sale. 
Is it time to sell? YES!!! If you’ve thought about it, Just Do It! Read this, and then call us. Today. 


My Friend Is A Broker OR 
"When and How Do Real Estate Agents Make Their Money?" 


This confuses alot of people! In the Lincoln area real estate brokers and salespeople 
who work at an agency are not employees of that agency per se, but rather they are 
independent contractors. Customers and listings generally come to these agents in two 
ways: one is when calls or visits are made to the office during a time of the week 
specified as that agent’s "uptime"; the other is when people the agent knows come to 
her or refer others to her directly. Here’s the sticky part! Let’s suppose friends of 
mine are relocating here from Chicago, and I say, "Call Sheila at Group/West-- she 
sold me my house and she’s fabulous!". Or maybe /’m thinking of selling my house, 
and I know that Betty who I know from tennis, or maybe Jeannine who I know through 
my ten year old daughter, works at Group/West. I should call her! 


But-- I call Group/West, and a very nice broker answers and when I say I’m curious 
about the value of my house she tells me she and others in the office will gladly come 
review the property, give mea written "Opinion of Value" and discuss my options with 
me. Later when they come I see Jeannine or Betty and I say, "Hi, good to see you, 
what do you think of my house?!". Won’t Jeannine or Betty benefit from the sale of 
my house? Simply, no. When I called I didn’t think to ask for Jeannine or Betty, nor 
did my friends. We became the client and customer of the brokers who answered the 
phone when we called. When my house sold, that broker received a percentage of 
Group/West’s share of the sales commission. That’s how she makes her income. 


Now at Group/West they’re of course glad when people call Group/West, and all of 
them were very able and eager to serve me well, and did! But I felt badly that I didn’t 
work directly with my friend, and badly that none of the commission went to her. And 
that’s why I wrote this, because I know I’m not the only one who’s confused! 


Sheila Harding, GRI W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach Jeannine Taylor 
Proprietor Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Carol Mankowich Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 


Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


SOTHEBY'S HomevView. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 = Bevery est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


NINE LEWIS STREET e LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - $100K price drop on this 
like-new brickfront manor! 5,600 SF 
made for entertaining! Set nicely above 
a country road. Step off deck into 65 
acre cons land with trails! $895,000. 


LINCOLN- Unusually stylish contemp 
on an unusually attractive 4 acres! 
Love nature; to cook; to exercise??? 
4 bdrms, 3 1/2 baths, 3 car garage. 
Come see it-- it’s worth it! $739,000. 


LINCOLN - Custom contemporary on 
private site in choice neighborhood! 
Attractive, efficient design, and quality 
built. 3 bdrms, 2 1/2 baths. Walls of 
glass offer tree-top vistas! $449,900. 


WESTON - Steep roofs, gables make 
for dramatic spaces in this David Kane 
creation! The convenient, 3-house cul- 
de-sac abuts conservation land. Exc 
floorplan-- 11 major rooms! $910,000. 


WESTON - Excellent property for 
kids @ play: 2 family rooms; play 
room over garage; large & level out 
door play areas; all on a cul-de-sac! 
Recent quality contemporary $699,000 


LINCOLN - Showpiece condominium 
at lane’s end in a rehabbed farmhouse 
(rural feel yet walk to commuter train 
& village shops)! Rms & private deck 
view private lawn & woods! $199,000. 


Ne 


LINCOLN - Contemp Cape with great 
sense of style, exc floorplan & huge 


square footage for a fabulous price! 4 
bdrms, 3 full & 2 half baths. Over 
5,100 sq. ft. (1,500 unf)! $595,000. 


LINCOLN - | lv! contemp beautifully, 
very privately sited on 2+ acres in top 
loc! Nice spaces, flow for easy living 
and entertaining (and Au Pair!). 4-5 
bdrms, 2 full & 2 half baths. $579,000 


LINCOLN - 3 bdrm col on acre-plus 
of very useable land! The house, the 
land, the country lane-- all quite 
charming! Renovated w/superb taste 
(inc. upgraded systems). $345,000. 


LINCOLN - In 1993 through June, 
Group/West has sold 7 Farrar Pond 
condos, 3 Lincoln Ridge condos, and 
2 Greenridge condos! We are condo 
experts! No one else comes close! 


LINCOLN - 3 bedroom townhouse @ 
Farrar Pond: privately sited, with 
screened porch overlooking scenic 
kettlehole; plus unique aquarium wall 
between livrm and din rm! $269,000. 


The Professional Choice 


grovF/Awest 


LINCOLN - There’s opportunity in 
this Gambrel: house your family in 
Lincoln at such a low price & improve 
your investment by continuing the 
updating! Lvl lot w/gardens! $295,000 


NINE LEWIS STREET ¢ LINCOLN,MA 01773 
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COMPARE HOMEOWNER’S 
ELLEN INSURANCE PRICES 
= 1 50,0006: 0.0" $336 
KEARDON $175,000 :.....- $401 
INSU RANCE $200,000 **"*"" $477 
3225/0000, $525 
AGENCY $250,000 «+++ ++ $554 
> 7 


$275,000 fone $576 

Js" $300,000 «+++: $590 

: $350,000 ee $645 

Insuring your Auto, $400,000 °"°°""’ $675 
Home, Life & Business gees 


Special Form Coverage 


Sally Calamese, CLU Nancy Theriault Ellen Reardon, CPCU, 
y pipe ae Replacement Cost Contents 


20 years experience 5 years experience 27 years in Insurance : 
Life, Home & Auto Auto, Claims Commercial Specialist Replacement Cost Dwelling 
Personal Insurance Personal Insurance $500 Deductible 


1666 Massachusetts Ave, Lexington, MA 02173 617/861-0200 


Il Capriccio 


loan Rell Gicaaa Poa tains 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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The Farm As Timepiece 


y Suze Craig 


It marks various kinds of ttme—temporal, chore, sea- 
onal, even human measured decades. It makes time and 
ime sense vanish. It defines—and defies—time. 

Like an hourglass, the farm turns upside down at 
pring. The middle pinch, I suspect, is the day we decide 
e ground i is thawed enough to turn on the outside water. 
al chores streamline themselves; there’s no waiting 
or buckets to fill, no filled buckets to lug. But the days 
hich in winter lingered, despite the shortened hours of 
ight, begin to move faster. First a trickle, then a thin 
{ream no more substantial than smoke; then, as the red 
aple buds fade to green the longer light hours drain away 
nd we weren’t even looking because we kept thinking, 
h there’s time, we’ve enough, frost’s hardly out of the 
round yet. 

And in a dizzy swirl, here we spin into seasonal time. 
ah, today I should be out in the June pasture, digging 
histle clumps, indigestibles for even the cattle and sheep. 
fleft to go to seed, they would multiply ferociously. 

Time sense evaporates so easily in spring. Almost 
very day something happens to make me forget the clock, 
e sweep of the sun. Tasks engross entirely; time simply 
isappears because the job at hand absorbs totally. For 
xample, on a sunny May day, moving the chicks from 
eir nursery in the garage to their kindergarten in the hen 
Ouse became imperative. Oh says I to myself, a bit of a 
ark. Some lark; it took all morning. 

They’d arrived March 23rd at 7:30 a.m. Notified by the 
ost Office, I drove to the village to retrieve my eighteen 
mch square cardboard box—hardly higher than a full 
ized day old chick. From the dime size holes all round 

e box poured hysterical cheeping (at least to my ears; 
he P.O. heard only cute peeps). 
| Back at home, I carefully installed them in the Handy 
dardy Chick Condominium, a nursery built to design 
pecifications elucidated by Dave, CCF’s Farm Manager. 
Co build one, find two large cardboard boxes. Cut an arch 
the side of each, one in the bottom of one box, one in 
€ top of the other. Place the boxes side by side, arch to 
itch; one must be right side up, the other upside down. 
nstall a 75 watt bulb in the ceiling of the latter, food and 
vater in the bottom of the former. Chicks will eat and 
irink where you can easily reach their equipment, and 
uck [sorry] through the arch to the cozy roofed bedroom 
snooze in idyllic warmth. 
| They outgrow the condo by the time pinfeathers and 
May and the need for less coddling arrive, and so must be 
Tundled out to the hen house. Doing same is not a trivial 
ffair for one must think of all the “and then what” 
Ossibilities—before they happen. I find myself en- 
Tossed in a stream-of-consciousness dialog. 


copyright 1993 Suze Craig 


Chicks carried in group over to hen house, obviously. 
Present boxes too big. Need cage, the old parrot cage in 
the barn loft. Open door, pop chick in. Then what? Open 
door again to pop another chick in, first chick leaps out. 
Ah. Tum cage so door is on top, gives me advantage of 
gravity. Keep popping chicks in, then carry out to hen 
house. Then what? Ah, possibility they may pile [pile up 
all in a heap and suffocate those on the bottom] so that’s 
two, maybe three trips with fewer birds. Better set up all 
feeding and watering equipment first. Then what? Ah, no 
space for me and cage on small floor. Better equip after- 
wards. Then what? 

By the time I finish it’s noon, that’s what, and I never 
even saw the sun move. Might as well wander down to 
the garden, mulch the last two apple trees. Beguiled by the 
first temperate skies in many months I rumble the tractor 
on just a little while longer to mulch the currants; by 
mid-afiernoon I’m pruning raspberries and still thinking 
I’ve just finished moming chores. 

The farm as hourglass as a visual works well—the 
pinch in the middle for the unseen hand to turn the seasons, 
even the years, forwards, sometimes even backwards. It’s 
June and we’re on to thinking about winter already. We’ve 
just stacked the fire wood for the Defiant in the shed and 
against the inner garage wall. The space by the barn where 
it cured and awaited moving is now empty—have to order 
more green wood to stack for use year after next. Mean- 
time, calculate the number of hay bales needed to bolster 
the two shaggy Scottish Highland cattle through next 
October into May. Gosh, just ten years ago—May of 
*83—-we were only beginning to think about cattle and 
sheep, just starting to clear back the edges of the pasture, 
lumbering down the hedgerow in hand to branch combat 
with buckthorn and chokecherry. 

Enough of this kind of time thinking. Else I’ll wind up 
like Prince Gallow in James Thurber’s enchanted tale, The 
White Deer. A loutish second son, (the third son is the 
hero}, he sets out on a quest, and passing through an odd 
forest, converses with a man dressed in blue. Gallow tries 
to explain the strange feelings that wash over him as he 
rides through the mysterious wood. 

“T have a strange feeling that I am neither 
Here nor There,” he said, “and that this is 
neither Now nor Then. I am caught some- 
where between the day before yesterday and 
the day after tomorrow.” 

The man in blue looked grave for a mo- 
ment. “That is because you have ridden out 
of the Past and into the Future,” he said. He 
closed one eye. “In giving up Was for Willbe, 
you have lost Am.” 

Out to the sun warm June pasture I’ll go now, shovel 
in hand, to battle foot high spiky Canadian thistles, defiant 
and solitary, handsome, deep Lincoln green. Hard to lose 
Am, on a small farm. In fact, I think that’s where I’ve 
found it. 
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The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


*Posters and Prints »* Photo Albums 
¢ Large selection of wood frames 


=A 
¢ Complete line of Nielsen metal frames | 


J S@ Mee 
Ore 


¢ Custom mats - dry mounting 
¢ Needlepoint blocked and framed 
We offer unbeatable prices, fast service and all work is expertly done on the 


premises by our professional picture framer with more than ten years of 


mj experience. 
2 Come in and visit us. We have the & 
perfect frame for your artwork. : 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center (617) 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


 - — — — . 


What do you need for 
summer — Beach Toys, Tool: 
Camping Supplies, and ... 

where can you find it? 
At 


West Concord 5 & 1¢ 


of courst 


Se 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 
Garden Supplies Sand 


Housewares & Hardware 


Grain Ice Melters School & Office Supplies 
Hardware Housewares Sewing Notions 
Heating Oil Lumber T &G 

California Paints oys ames 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


sivie’ 894-1265 
Ogilvie’s___ =A wol REE" 

MF 7:30-$:00 

SERVIGTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:20-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 


106 Commonwealth Avenue 
West Concord 
369-9011 
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A Literary Tour of Southern England 


By Ellen Sisco 


Our journey through literature began last fall as a 

gleam in the eyes of Muriel Mozzi of the Travel Station 
and Jane Telling, then president of the Friends of the 
Library. The idea was to construct a tour that combined 
literature and travel in a stimulating way, would appeal to 
well-traveled Lincolnians and benefit the Library, as well. 
Muriel traveled to England and contacted several tour 
operators who specialize in literary tours, and was drawn 
to Heritage Touring’s unique blend of obvious expertise, 
appeal to the visual and intellectual, and their willingness 
to customize the journey. 
_ Meanwhile, back at the Library, I was leading The 
Friday Morning Book Group, through their thirteenth 
year of journeying through literature. Kathy Glick-Weil, 
the Librarian, and Muriel asked me to help shape the 
tour, limiting ourselves to three or four authors associat- 
ed with a relatively untrodden area so a sense of place 
could really come across to the participants. We chose 
Jane Austen, Henry James, Charles Dickens and espe- 
cially Thomas Hardy for all the rural Dorset connections. 
Muriel then consulted with Heritage Touring and soon 
we had a plan. 

Of the thirteen people who enjoyed this experience, ten 
came from Lincoln, and three joined from out of town. I 
rovided a series of book and author discussions on the 
major authors we would be "seeing." Muriel also recom- 
ended that we see the filmed versions of the novels of 
hese authors to begin to get a feel for ’place.’ She also 
dded visually exciting places to our journey, as Kent is 
the garden spot of England and mid-May is the perfect 
time to go. 

Thus, on May 13th, the "Lucky Thirteen" as Florence 
Freed dubbed us, set out on our journey. At 2 a.m. our 
time, 7 a.m. their time, we arrived at Heathrow Airport 
and were whisked away in a huge modern motor coach to 
the green and mellow land of Dorset, a.k.a. Hardy 
ountry. 

_ Jet lag was conquered by adrenaline and after a short 
rest my roommate, Mary Ann Hales, and I had lunch 


Dorchester (Casterbridge to all you Hardy fans). We 
then visited the extraordinary County Museum where 
Oman mosaics, prehistoric artifacts and fossils easily 
ingled with Hardy memorabilia. Most lovely was 
Hardy’s restored study from his home Max Gate, which 
cluded his family’s musical instruments. An afternoon 
alk brought Florence, Mary Ann, and me to the dig of 
a Roman villa, the famous statue of Hardy, and Glyde 
Path where Hardy once lived and now features exception- 
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al perennial gardens. We also stopped at the Town 
Library, which is just getting automated... 

Next morning five of us went "off itinerary" to see the 
immense Iron Age Hill Fort of Maiden Castle. Mary 
Ann, Muriel, Nancy Rawson, Astrid Donaldson and I had 
our breaths taken away literally, by the cold wind and 
glorious sun rising over a golden Casterbridge. We 
climbed and scouted this earthen work defense system of 
concentric but asymmetrical banks, trying to imagine the 
Roman legion of Vespasian coming across the fields 
where the cows now roamed. The narrow descent over 
the sheep stile is something I will never forget. 

By 9:30 we were on the road through Hardy’s Vale of 
the Great and Little Dairies. Here is the setting for Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles, Far From the Madding Crowd, 
Return of the Native, and Under the Greenwood Tree. 
First stop was Max Gate, his home, which he had built 
after he had become a successful writer. Next, we saw 
Stinsford Church, his family’s church, where his heart is 
buried. Then on to Hardy’s birthplace cottage with 
"Egdon Heath" behind. Onward to West Stafford and a 
pub lunch at The Wise Man and a stroll to the small 
church where Tess married Angel Clare. More Tess at 
Talbothay’s Farm and finally to Tess’ Cottage, which is 
now a small B & B, newly thatched and rose covered and 
even comes with a ghost or two. Throughout the day we 
had the guidance of a Blue Badge Guide, Hugh Thomas, 
to enlighten and amuse us. He had been able to shape 
Hardy’s landscape into a coherent picture of a Dorset just 
emerging into the modern world and asked us to likewise 
look with our imaginations on the reality that reveals the 
soul of the land. 

This evening included the unique experience of enjoy- 
ing a "home-hosted visit." Our group split up and two 
area families took us into their homes for an evening of 
Dorset hospitality. The congenial atmosphere added so 
much to our sense of place and gave us a chance to get 
to know each other better as well. 

On Sunday we headed through the rain to Jane Austen 
and John Fowles’ territory, Lyme Regis, on the coast. 
Persuasion’s accident prone Louisa, and Fowles’ Hardy- 
esque heroine Sarah Woodruff of The French Lieuten- 
ant’s Woman are both drawn to the famous ’Cobb’ in 
Lyme. Heritage Touring arranged for the weather to be 
absolutely spectacular, with the ocean in a ferocious 
mood, and the sea spray practically sweeping me off the 
rocks. Heritage really arranged for our group to be taken 
about the town by the official Town Crier, Richard Fox, 
in full regalia. We capped off the day with a drive within 
sight of Chesil beach, coasting to Abbotsbury to enjoy the 
unique Swannery, a swan refuge and see the ancient 
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Please reuse your brown grocery bags. 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln Bank 


MEMBER 


FDIC/DIFM 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 8 pm 


LENDER 
West Newton, 244-2000; 
Wayland, 358-5116; Sudbury, 443-8831; 
Lincoln, 259-0510; Sherborn, 655-6077 


Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner 
and Our New Store in Groton 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. | 
Nashoba Oil Co. : 
West Oil Co. | 
Weston Oil Co. | 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


908-369-3333 617-259-9000 617-259-8292 


147 Lowell Rd.. Concord, Mass. 
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Tithing barn, which is now a museum of agricultural 
implements. Our guide again was able to pull Hardy into 
the frame as we viewed a shepherd’s moveable house, 
like the one Gabriel Oak used in Far From the Madding 
Crowd. 

After three impressive days in Dorset we left Monday 
morning stopping in Bere Regis to see the church with 
the Turberville Window, and traveling through the 
ancient New Forest where the wild ponies and other 
heath wildlife surrounded us. Our destination for the rest 
of the day was Portsmouth, the naval port of England 
when it ruled the waves. A short visit to Dickens’ 
birthplace and a scenic lunch at the Old Point Port was 
followed by an arranged visit to H.M.S. Victory, Lord 
Nelson’s flagship during the decisive battle of Trafalgar. 
Here Nelson fell, and "Kiss me, Hardy" (Nelson’s last 
words) became a by-word for doing one’s duty. 

Our night’s accommodations at The Forte Crest 
abutted Winchester Cathedral. An evening stroll with 
our guide brought us round to the house where Jane 
Austen had died and to the Kingsgate, where The 
Warden (from the Anthony Trollope novel of the same 
name) received his final sinecure. The half-timbered 
buildings of the Cathedral Close were revealed in all their 
golden hues by streaming sunlight on the cobbled walls. 
The following morning early risers were treated to our 
guide’s lovely short tour inside the Cathedral where Jane 
Austen is buried, and where Isaak Walton’s memorial 
chapel includes delicate windows depicting a fishing/phil- 
osophical moment. 

This bright and sunny day allowed us to visit three very 
different houses. First we explored Jane Austen’s refuge 
at Chawton where her small round writing table shared 
space with wonderful memorabilia of her life. Two 
contrasting currents in her work -- her strong sense of 
family and the unfaltering truth about her narrow society 
-- reverberated in the lines and gardens and windows of 
this enchanting house. We then changed gears to experi- 
ence Chartwell, Winston Churchill’s home during his 
"Wilderness Years." Pauline Buchanan read to me from 
‘the guide pamphlet as we wandered through rooms and 
rooms of elegant furnishings. The art studio, the gardens, 
the brick wall he built with his own labor, all evoked the 
man’s powerful personality. We were then taken to 
Leeds Castle’and left to wander about a setting that was 
as magical as a fairy tale. The castle is set on two islands 
in a lake, so that reflection was the dominant metaphor. 
I strolled back to the coach with my shoes and socks off - 
- perhaps to make sure it was all real. 

__ The Town of Tonbridge was our base for the following 


three days. On our way into town, we had gotten an eye 
: full of Kent, with its oust (hop drying) houses and cherry 
and apple orchards and half-timbered cottages looking 
quite like calendar portraits. But we had come to Kent 
with an age- old desire: to see the tomb of the "hooly 
blissful martir" as Chaucer called him, Saint Thomas 4 
Becket at Canterbury. Our own pilgrim band arrived in 
splendid sunlight through the medieval gate into the 
jumble and tumult of the Cathedral. We were treated to 
a guided tour through the labyrinthine crypt and fantastic 


layers of ritual and architecture which makes this place 
both an ecclesiastical wonder and a place of quiet con- 
templation. Our guide, Hugh Thomas, had earlier read 
part of T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral for us, and 
it was a focus for my thoughts as we slowly moved 
through this inspiring structure. 

Our schedule allowed time for shopping or for other 
literary pilgrimages. I did both, but the latter was memo- 
rable. I visited the grave sites of Sir Thomas More (in 
the Roper family tombs) and of W. Somerset Maugham. 
While on the trail of the latter, I sat in on an outdoor 
lesson given by a black-cloaked fellow of Kings School, 
the very same school which Maugham attended (and 
hated!). Barbara Sisson and I had wanted very much to 
see the grave site of another literary hero, Joseph 
Conrad, but we found out too late that it was too far out 
of town. That just gives us good reason to return there 
someday to pay a pilgrim’s homage. 

From Canterbury we drove through Romney Marsh to 
Rye. Once one of the "Cinque Ports" and home to 
smugglers, Rye turned out to be an unspoiled hilltop 
medieval town. At the crest of a cobbled road that circles 
the hill was Lamb House, home to Henry James during 
the last, difficult period of his life. More "hooly" ground 
for the pilgrim in me -- I was not disappointed. A 
plaque in the back hall summed it up: 

In heaven there'll be no algebra 
No learning dates or names, 
But only playing golden harps 
And reading Henry James. 
Anonymous 

The next day, cold and rainy, was perfectly suited for 
our trip to the Dickensian port city of Rochester. The 
multi-media Dickens Centre is set in an old dark mansion 
with sight and sound tableaux that are unique to my 
experience of museums. His great works were revealed 
in strong images and reinforced by his own words. 

Indeed the day was made most memorable with lunch 
at the Falstaff Inn (for was it not here, in Romney 
Marsh, that the buckram clad gads began to multiply to 
the besieged Falstaff?) and a visit to Dickens’own Gads 
Hill home. My research on this house reminded me over 
and over that there were NO tours available while the 
school it had become was in session. Finis. Don’t even 
think about it! But through some magic, (how appropri- 
ate! for didn’t Dickens enjoy the magic trick and unusual 
entrance?), here we were, being guided through his 
beloved home by the headmistress (definitely not straight 
out of Dickens) and shown all the small details that more 
fully revealed the man to me. Magic. 

Our last journey took us to Knole, the 365 or so room 
girlhood home of Vita Sackville-West. It also was shro- 
uded in mist and only revealed through several layers of 
walls, doors, curtains and turns similar to the fantastic 
fiction it engendered in Vita and Virginia Woolf. 

Our last evening together found the pilgrims raising a 
glass, reading epic poems, touting a few limericks, and 
Jaughing together, for a family we had become. May all 
pilgrimages be so fondly recalled and praises loudly sung. 
We were truly the lucky thirteen. 
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THE Vex 
TRAVEL ANNOUNCING 


STATION 
NEXT YEAR'S 
LINCOLN LIBRARY TOUR 


JUNE 23 - JULY 5, 1994 


ENGLAND'S LAKE DISTRICT 


Sure to be o winner as we join forces once again with Heritage 
Touring to produce a unique travel experience! 


COMPLETE DETAILS COMING SOON! CALL 259-1200 TO GET ON THE 
MAILING LIST 
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The Lucky Thirteen 


by Florence W. Freed 


Oh, listen my literary ladies 

And you shall presently hear 
Of the merry May 13th ride 
Of the plucky, lucky thirteen! 


We travelled from America 
Especially from Lincoln serene 
Flew across the wide Atlantic 
We lovely, lucky thirteen! 


Landing in ancient Dorchester 
With Hugh’s guidance so keen 
We explored the Hardy country 
Enfolding for the lucky thirteen! 


For Mayor Henchard of Casterbridge 
And for Tess, we shed a tear 

The dairy maid of Dorset 

Lives on for the lucky thirteen! 


Thatched roofed, rosy cottages 

Fresh scones, cups of tea, clotted cream 
Gentle rains, fluffy clouds, bright sunlight 
Shone down on the lucky thirteen! 


We drove down to Lyme Regis 
Walked the curvy cobb out to sea 
Seagulls soared all around us 
Crying out to the lucky thirteen! 


Hastening over to Portsmouth 

We toured the HMS Victory 

Saw the spot where poor Nelson expired 
Sadly, for the lucky thirteen! 


Bill drove on the left so skillfully 
That we had nothing to fear 
_ Passing lambs and calves and ponies 
| Skipping sprightly for the lucky thirteen! 


| Mutiel and Ellen arranged our visit 

To Jane Austen’s house, so dear 

| We marvelled at the Winchester Cathedral 
| Towering Gothically over the lucky thirteen! 


| On to brave Churchill’s Chartwell 

| And the splendid Castle Leeds 

| Oh, the royal swans and green peacocks 
| Displaying for the lucky thirteen! 


| At Canterbury Cathedral 

| We weary Pilgrims could hear 
| Anglo-Saxon bells a-chiming 

| A-singing to the lucky thirteen! 


| We sped right into Rochester 

| Charles Dickens once lived near 
| Great Expectations completely 
Fulfilled for the lucky thirteen! 
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All too soon, too soon 

To Heathrow we did steer 
And flew back home to Boston 
We lucky-ducky thirteen! 


So, never again complain 

Of miserable, wretched thirteen 
That’s all bloody rubbish 

Just remember the lucky thirteen! 


May 13-21, 1993 
England 


Florence Freed delivered this "doggerel" poem on the 
group’s final evening. 
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RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE 


HUNNEMAN 
& COMPANY 


An Independently Owned and Operated Member of Coldwell Banker Residential Affiliates, Inc 
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Nelleke Allen 
Denise Bienfang 


Donna Burt 
Penny Cotoni 
Kim Kassner 
Susan Law 
Catherine Millard 
Diana Smith 
Priscilla Denehy 
Pamela Taylor 
Lois Tetreault 
Bobbi Tucker 
William Zirkel 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 
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Marketing the Worlds 
Finest Real Estate 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 


LINCOLN - Built in 1905S, this spectacular 22-room 
hunting lodge is boasts an eleven acre estate setting 
abutting 72 acres of conservation land. Space for 
horses, pool and a tennis court. Includes six-acre lot. 

617/259-1100 $1,550,000 


oe 


LINCOLN - Custom designed three bedroom, 3-1/2 
bath home on 4 plus private acres. Unique and flowing 
floor plan offers large spaces for entertaining & family 
living. Master suite with Jacuzzi and walk-in closet. 

617/259-1100 $725,000 


PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


209-1100 or 259-9220 


OLN - Charming 6-year old formal French brick- 
Colonial sparkles like new! Top quality construc- 
ncludes an elegant marble foyer w/oval staircase, 4 
boms plus potential for office w/separate entrance. 
259-1100 $679,000 


NCOLN - This bright, three-level Townhouse has 
ential for a third bedroom and bath. Lots of closets, 
'C Storage, deck & patio. Only a five-minute walk to 
res & train yet located in a secluded country setting. 

/259-1100 $229,000 


LINCOLN - Generously sized three-bedroom, two- 
bath Ranch with open floor plan sited on two acres of 
privacy. Sunroom faces patio, exceptional gardens and 
pond. Lower level family room with fireplace. 

617/259-1100 $349,000 


LINCOLN - Pristine, spacious third floor retirement 
condo. Features include A/C, large windows, country 
views, garden plots, library, hobby/exercise room, TV 
security, and separate storage area. In-town location. 

617/259-1100 $325,000 


EQUAL HOUSING 
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Now Serving Frozen Yogurt 


Open Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Finest in Professional Photography 


617-259-1051 


Sx 


CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday Evening 

6:00 - Beginner 

7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 

9:30 - Basic 

11:30 - Chair Exercises 


At the Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 


For information, call Ruth Williams at 259-8211 


Cemetery 


A chapter from 
A Guide to Conservation Land in Lincoln 


For nearly three years the Lincoln Land 
Conservation Trust has been working on the 
publication of a guidebook to Lincoln conser- 
vation land. A Guide to Conservation Land in 
Lincoln, written in memory of Bill Preston is 
now available for $11.00 at the Town Offices, 
Old Town Hall Exchange, Lincoln Guide Service, 
Something Special, and Massachusetts Audubon 
Gift Shop. 


eneral Information 


his historic cemetery is surrounded on three sides by 
ecler conservation land. In addition to the roadway that 
vinds through the cemetery, passing beautiful ornamental 
id indigenous trees and lovely old headstones, trails on 
djoining conservation land circle around the cemetery just 
eyond its border. 


arking 
arking for one or two cars is available along Lexington 


oad by the trail entrance near the pond northeast of the 
emetery gatcs. 


inks to Other Trails 


¢ cemetery trail connects with the Wheeler Farm conser- 
ation parcel and Flint Ficlds. 

istory 

uried within the town’s three cemeteries are almost 250 
ears of Lincoln’s heritage. The Lexington Road Cemetery 
ontains the oldest burying ground, the one-acre Precinct 
Cemetery, received from Ephraim Flint in 1748. In recog: 
ition of his land donation, Ephraim was given a pew in 
he meetinghouse. The Precinct Cemetery has several fine 
examples of the colonial art of gravestone carving, for ex- 
mple, the winged face symbolizing the resurrection. 
Thoreau visited the Precinct Cemetery in May of 1850. 
There he spoke with William F. Wheeler, who told him that 
five British soldiers, who died retreating from Concord on 
April 19, 1775, were buried there. Wheeler said that his 
grandfather, Edmund, had carried the fallen soldiers to their 
resting, place in the cemetery. The Precinct Cemetery fell 
into disrepair when the Town Hill and Arbor Vitae Cem- 
cterics were created. Subsequently, in 1884, George Bemis 
bought thirteen acres from the Flint family and donated it 
to the town for expansion of the original Precinct Cemetery. 
The enlarged cemetery, on a picturesque parcel chosen for 
its uneven terrain, was designed in the Natural Style, 
Keeping with the nineteenth-century Rural Cemetery Move- 
Ment, William Wheeler, a civil engineer and landscape ar- 


A Guide to Conservation Land 1 in Lincoln 


TREE LINE 
TRAIL 
POND 
WETLAND 
PARKING 


chitect from Concord, laid out the winding roadways, which 
meander among undulating lawns and plantings of arbor- 
etum species such as flowering dogwood, mountain laurel, 
and rhododendron. 

Additional acreage for the Cemetery was acquired from 
the Wheelers in 1927 and from Henry and Edward Flint 
and the developer of Oak Meadow, a nearby cluster devel- 
opment, in 1978. The statue of a boy and his dog at the 
cemetery entrance, donated by Mrs. James Storrow, was 


sculpted by Cyrus Dallin. 
Natural History 


The pond thar flanks the southeast side of the Cemetery was 
made in the early ty8os by James DeNormandie and Warren 
Flint, Sr. Pincs and oaks reflect on the pond from the eastern 
side, and exotic plantings edge the pond here and there on 
the manicured western side. One interesting horticultural 
variety originally planted there, Asiatic hydrangea, has 
spread to the swamp across Lexington Road; the escapees 
fill the wetland with white floral pompoms in midsummer. 
Birds that are attracted to the pond in summer include red- 
winged blackbirds and wood ducks. 

Amphibians such as wood frog and spring peepers chorus 
loudly in carly spring from the cemetery ponds and the vernal 
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Concord has always 
had a special place 

~ for those who value 
their independence 


Today, that 


ace 1S 


: 3 |Newbury Court 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there's no place 
like Newbury Court. 


JV Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 
the sites of historic Concord, Walden 
Pond, and the Concord community. 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


J Visit our information Center today, for a 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 
now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 
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NEWBURY COURT 

NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 

CONCORD, MA 01742 


508° 369 © 5155 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


() Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

ChYTOVN Sa LAE, ZIP CODE 
TELEPHONE (__) 
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Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 


pool to the west of the entrance road. Large snapping turtles 
have also made appearances in the area. The snapper gen- 
erally weighs 10 to 35 pounds but can be as heavy as 85 
pounds. Its characteristic features are a large head, a brown 
‘to black carapace, and a long tail with a saw-toothed edge 
along the upper side. Though known for its dangerous 
clamping jaw, this turtle is generally peaceful when under- 
water, pulling in its head when it 1s stepped on. 

Plantings in cemeteries are well known for their attrac- 


tiveness to birds. Though trees and shrubs are chosen prin- 
cipally for their beauty, many are amply endowed with fruits 
or foliage for cover and cavities for nesting. Norway spruces 
in a stately row, for example—evergreens of particular im- 
port for the winter beauty of the cemetery—serve as shelter, 
a place to nest, and a migratory stopover for a multitude of 
species. In cold weather, the dense branches harbor golden- 
crowned kinglets and chickadees; in summer, grackles, ro- 
bins, and mourning doves nest in the spruce boughs; and, 
ona break during their May migration, black-throated green 
warblers look for insects near the treetops, enlivening the 
scene with flashes of color. 

Wood pewees, small flycatchers that wait on the tips of 
(branches and sally into the open for airborne insects, were 
long common around the edge habitat of the cemetery. They 
would sing their clear plaintive pee-a-wee during warm sum- 
mer evenings. Lately the wood pewce has become a rarer 
species, probably as a result of deforestation in its winter 
grounds. Another musical songster, however, the wood 
thrush, can still be heard singing its flutclike song from the 
adjacent woodland during nesting season, 


Qiassic Painting & Contracting 


e Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
e Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


e Complete Pressure Washing 


All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call = (617) 259-8717 


EXTRAORDINARY 
CUSTOM DESIGN 
AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


SSSR 


fy wood carving custom furniture cabinets 


WOODWORKING 


Finely Embellished Furniture 
to Practical Wall Systems 


617-259-0260 


Box 642 Lincoln 
11 Lewis Street Mass. 
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Variety is 
eS THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Cotton * NATURAL FOODS & HEALTH FOODS ° 
* VITAMINS & SUPPLEMENTS * 


Collection + Y * FOODS FOR SPECIAL DIETS * 


“EUROPEAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE 


¥ at aot a INDIAN & INDONESIAN SPECIALTIES ° 
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Can Computers Diagnose Children? 


Lincoln Researchers Look at Attention Deficit Disorder 


by Littleton Meeks 


The behavior of children with attention deficit disorder 
(ADD) can cause serious problems in families and in class- 
rooms. Children with ADD, as the name suggests, tend to be 
easily distracted and to have a short attention span. They are 
characteristically impatient and impulsive. Furthermore, their 
behavior may be generally described as hyperactive. In 1987 
the word hyperactivity was added to the official name so the 
designation is now "attention deficit hyperactivity disorder” or 
ADHD. All children to some extent may show behavior like 
this, but in ADHD the behavior is excessive and clearly 
inappropriate for the child’s age. 

This disruptive behavior is most clearly evident at home or 
in school, frequently in both places to varying degrees. But 
the characteristic behavior is not always apparent. In some sit- 
uations children with ADHD are able to focus their attention; 
for example, they may play Nintendo for long periods without 
being distracted, and surprisingly, their inappropriate behavior 
may completely disappear in the pediatrician’s office. Novel 
environments or challenging activities seem to focus their at- 
tention. In fact children with ADHD appear to find novelty 
particularly satisfying. 

Physicians generally treat the symptoms of ADHD with 
stimulant medication, frequently methylphenidate (Ritalin). 
The effectiveness of this medication has been established in 
| Well controlled studies and is generally recognized by parents 
_ and teachers. Clinicians set the medication level by systemati- 
cally trying a range of dosages and attempting to assess the 
resulting positive clinical effects and side effects. 

Individual differences among children with ADHD compli- 
_ Cate the diagnosis. Clinicians tend to use a multiple—featured 
assessment, including the history, behavioral ratings from 
questionnaires, clinical observations and psychological tests 
_ of attention. However, the attempts to develop test instru- 


ments for measuring attention have met with only limited suc- 
cess. In individual cases the present methods of assessment 
sometimes lead to disagreement among clinicians regarding 
the diagnosis of ADHD. This inconsistency is of concern to 
parents, particularly when there is a question as to whether a 
child should be placed on medication. 

At Meeks Associates, Inc. we are exploring a new method 
of assessment for ADHD, a method which does not directly 
involve a measurement of attention. The starting point for our 
research is an observation well known to teachers and clini- 
cians: children with ADHD frequently have poor handwriting 
and medication can produce an immediate improvement in the 
appearance of their writing. 

At the bottom of this page are examples which illustrate this 
kind of improvement. A boy, age 12 years, wrote the upper 
two lines without medication and the lower two lines after 
medication. The change here is striking: after medication the 
letters are smaller and more uniform in height and slope. This 
boy, a student at the Carroll School, had completed six 
months of intensive handwriting instruction when he wrote 
the first sample. One day later he wrote the second sample. 
His handwriting had improved over night. Upon investigation 
his teacher learned that he had been diagnosed as ADHD and 
had taken his first dose of Ritalin when the change occurred. 
Although this may be an extreme example, such changes are 
routinely observed, and pediatricians frequently look at 
before—and—after samples of handwriting to assess the effec- 
tiveness of medication. 

Our goal at Meeks Associates is to develop a method of 
assessment based on accurate measurement of children’s 
handwriting process. We have devised a computer system 
which can record handwriting and play it back in slow 


ee 
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motion. This allows us to measure pen movement and pauses 
during writing. The system consists of a device called a 
digitizer attached to a small computer. The child wnites with a 
special pen on paper resting on the digitizer; the system 
samples and records the position of the pen 200 times per sec- 
ond with an accuracy sufficient to reproduce even very small 
handwriting. 

With this system we are not limited to subjective evalua- 
tions of the appearance of handwriting. We can measure 
writing process, the speed of pen motion and the duration of 
pauses, as well as the form of the writing, the variations in 
letter shape, size and spacing. With this capability we plan to 
investigate the handwriting of children with ADHD, how their 
writing changes with medication and how it differs from the 
writing of children without ADHD. We are beginning a 
research program to test twenty children with diagnosed 
ADHD, who will be recruited from patients of Dr. Betsy 
Busch, MD, Associate Professor of Pediatrics at Tufts 
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Medical School. Also we will measure a group of children of 
the same age and sex as our subjects but free of ADHD 
symptoms. This research program is supported by a grant 


from the National Institute of Child Health and Human | 


Development. 


During the fall of this year, we will seek twenty children in _ 


Lincoln to serve as controls for this research. The controls, 
like the subjects, will be tested twice at an interval of about 
one week, but of course without medication. The test, which 


requires about twenty minutes, will be carried out at the office | 


of Mecks Associates in Lincoln Center. The children who 
have taken preliminary versions of the test tell us that they 
enjoyed it. Their enthusiastic response to our computer system 
has been a pleasant surprise. If your child is invited to serve 
as a control, we hope you will give it careful consideration. 
Participants and their parents will be required to give informed 
consent, and the parents and the child’s teacher will need to 
fill our a short questionnaire. 


RETAIL HOURS: 7am to 2pm 
Monday thru Saturday 


ei 


BREAKFAST, TEATIME, ANYTIME | 


English Scones (Currant, 
Plain and Cinnamon) 

Bundt Cakes 

Loaf Cakes 


or, 


We are located in West Concord 
behind the Post Office. Once on 
Beharrell Street bear left, then 
look on your left for the bright 
red door. 


50 BEHARRELL ST. 
P.O. BOX 134 
CONCORD MaA 01742 
508 369 7644 


Charrette: School Building Committee Project 


| 
| 
| 
i} 


by Katherine S. McHugh, member 
School Building Committee 


Charrette - that’s the term architects use to describe 
a good old fashioned college all nighter - you know, the 
kind you pulled to get the paper in on time at the end of 
the semester. For architects meeting a deadline, it 
sometimes lasts for a weekend or, in extreme cases, a 
week. In the case of our school architects, it lasted from 
roughly April 1, the morning after the debt exclusion vote 
passed at the ballot box, until June 1, the annual deadline 
for project submission specified by the state bureau 
responsible for state reimbursements for school building 
construction projects.(1) On that date, Lincoln was 
required to submit complete project information, includ- 
ing construction drawings and specifications for our 
school building project. As you will hear, this road was 
fraught with bumps and detours, but the engine purred 
and the road was ably negotiated under the capable 
guidance of the Design Subcommittee of the School 
Building Committee and the Project Director, School 
Superintendent Dr. Rebecca Van Der Bogert. 

The Design Subcommittee, consisting of about half the 

‘members of the School Building Committee, met weekly 
throughout this period, working closely with the architects 
and school personnel to resolve the myriad of design 
detail work necessary to reach a final design and con- 
‘struction program. Every detail was scrutinized to insure 
consistency with program goals, appropriateness of design 
and materials, and maximum cost and space efficiency. 
__ When the work was sufficiently advanced to warrant a 
final presentation to the SFAB in advance of the official 
filing, we were concerned to learn that the SFAB repre- 
sentative with whom Lincoln had been working from the 
Outset had been promoted and Lincoln’s project reas- 
signed to a different SFAB staffer. Since the agency is 
very small with overwhelming responsibilities, the time 
for a new staff person to become familiar with the 
Lincoln project was short and precious. 

After a period of intense discussion and nailbiting, the 
new staffer decided that Lincoln would remain designated 
as an overcrowded school, based on the school population 
and the unsuitability of the Hartwell pods, and would 
retain its same priority positioning and reimbursement 
rate. (This summer the Magic Garden nursery school will 
move to the Hartwell Pods.) However, he made two 
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additional determinations which required significant 
design adjustments to the project, and he gave the 
architects an additional thirty days to submit drawings 
reflecting those changes. Therefore, our application was 
submitted on June 1, but our final drawings were not 
submitted until July 1. 

First, he concluded that it was unacceptable to place 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts in the Hartwell 
Main building, remote from the rest of the middle school. 
The effect of this determination was to make the renova- 
tion of Hartwell Main ineligible for state reimbursement, 
since it no longer contained significant school related 
activities. Despite the fact that the cost will not be 
shared by the State, our project still includes the basic 
renovation activities at Hartwell Main called for by the 
Asset Protection Plan, namely roof repairs, the conver- 
sion to gas heat, and septic system overhaul. 

Home Economics and Industrial Arts were moved back 
into Brooks by filling in some of the existing courtyard 
with building. The design already called for a corridor 
connecting the two branches of the existing Brooks build- 
ing, completely enclosing the courtyard, with two class- 
rooms on the outside of the corridor. Now there will also 
be two classrooms on the inside of the corridor as well. 
This reduced the size of the existing courtyard by approx- 
imately one half, suggesting a different approach to 
landscaping and using the courtyard. It also required 
some modifications to existing rooms previously adjacent 
to the courtyard, which are now adjacent to the new 
classrooms, and will need new light and ventilation 
sources. While this new design required some compro- 
mises, it has the benefit of unifying the middle school at 
one location, which had always been a desire of both the 
Committee and the staff. 

The second change called for by the new SFAB repre- 
sentative was the inclusion of a kitchen for the serving of 
hot lunches. Since the school has not served hot lunches 
to children in modern times, the Committee had previ- 
ously persuaded the former SFAB representative that this 
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normally required feature of state funded school buildings 
would not be required in Lincoln’s case, but our new 
representative took a different view. While the school 
does not intend to begin serving hot lunches, this kitchen 
facility to be located in the Brooks Field House will offer 
greater versatility for community use, since the kitchen 
will be capable of supporting meal service for 100 to 150 
people. 

Our architects designed the most minimal kitchen 
acceptable to the state, called a warming kitchen, without 
most of the large industrial capacity appliances normally 
found in school kitchens. It will be located in what is 
currently the office and storage area adjacent to the girls 
locker room in the Brooks Field House. The office and 
storage area adjacent to the boys’ locker room will be ad- 
justed so it no longer connects directly to the locker 
room, making it suitable for use by teachers and students 
of both sexes. In addition, a floor surface will be chosen 
for the Field House which takes account of the incorpo- 
ration of food service into the activities there. 

How was this accomplished within the estimated budget 
used at the time of Town Meeting to determine the size 
of the project? First of all, the substantial renovations 
required at Hartwell to accommodate the Home Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts program there are no longer 
required. Also, the program parameters for these pro- 
grams were adjusted so that the space required for them 
is much smaller than previously called for. The location 
of the new classrooms at Brooks only requires the 
construction of one new wall (across the courtyard), 
further minimizing the new construction cost. In addi- 
tion, renovations at Hartwell Main to comply with 
handicap accessibility codes are no longer required. 
Although Hartwell Main will still have the chair lift 
presently in place, an elevator will not be required, result- 
ing in savings of $100,000. In addition, there will be no 
renovation at Hartwell included in the project to accom- 
modate the central office functions -- the Superintendent 
and her staff. The central office will either make use of 
existing space or carry out minimal renovations within the 
context of the school’s operating budget. And the final 
cost estimates came in lower than the original cost 
estimates, based on the refinements and careful work of 
the architects and the Design Subcommittee to find 
economies wherever possible in the overall design. 

Hartwell Main will still contain the central office staff 
and preschool and CASE classrooms, but there will be 
space there for appropriate community uses in the future, 
along with the available space in the Hartwell pods which 
was always part of the project scheme. Planning is 
underway by the administration, staff and School Com- 
mittee to begin to shift classroom locations for next fall 
to accommodate the growth in the school population and 
to plan for the eventual relocation of programs and 
grades on the campus. Current planning includes the 
expectation that some or all of the project will start next 
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summer (1994) with a final determination of what and © 
how much to be discussed among Town Boards over the | 
winter and presented to the Annual Town Meeting next 
March. Those discussions will be enlightened by the 
determinations made by the state in late summer about | 
how many projects actually have met the application | 
deadline this year, how many now waiting get funded this | 
year and where Lincoln falls on the waiting list after | 
those things have happened. 

But for now, a full blown, complete and exciting project 
has taken shape and been presented to the state for 
consideration. It is a project about which Lincoln can 
and should feel very proud. Substantively, it is an eco- 
nomical and well though out building plan which will | 
comfortably take the education of Lincoln’s school | 
children well into the twenty-first century, in both quality | 
of instruction and surroundings. Equally importantly, it | 
is an exemplary result of the dedicated and collaborative | 
effort of professionals, town and school employees, 
residents, citizens and voters, each of whom has had and | 
will continue to have a mission, a perspective, and a_ 
critical role to play in bringing this idea to reality. 


| 
(1) The agency went through several name changes over | 
the past two years and has been variously referred to as _ 
SBAB, SFSB, and SFAB. All acronyms were correct | 
when used, but it is now known as SFAB and called by 
that name in this article. @) 
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by Margaret Richardson 


My cousin Clara and I would go tobogganing on 
he Drumlin. 

The entre crown of the Drumlin was occupied 
oy a nike missile site, all fenced in with barbed wire; 
he top of the world, where we would never, ever be 
able to go. It was strange that the highest place, the 
ost visible place in my immediate world, was not 
supposed to exist to us. Mysterious things happened 
behind the barbed wire — things that I did not even 
ant to imagine, because I knew they had to do with 
war, and I knew that war was horrible. That area was 
30 inaccessible to us little tobogganers that it might as 
well have been Mars. There was a gate on the other 
side of the hill near the road, which had red and green 
ights to control entry. Occasionally I had seen men at 
he gate. I knew they were men, but they were in 
another world, so that they seemed no longer men, but 
on-humans, aliens. They wore uniforms, and carried 
big machine guns. Certainly they must not live and 
breathe like real people, in that forbidden technological 
erritory. We didn’t want to get close to the fence. 
erhaps it emanated death rays. 

Two meaningless, motionless fat white spheres 
ook up much of the high, gently curving skyline — but 
he single huge Gray Slanted Mailbox predominated. 

The Mailbox stood on a pedestal, a little higher 
bff the ground, appropriately, than its slightly larger, 
ess malevolent minions. Of course it wasn’t a mailbox, 
eally; my mother said it was probably radar. If only 
t wasn’t squished to one side, it wouldn’t have looked 
juite so sinister. But those non-men had forced it into 
hat deformed shape so that it would be suitable for 
é satanic business of war. Its contours were smooth, 
featureless, and inscrutable; its edges were rounded. It 
rotated slowly, ceaselessly, around and around and 
round. Day or night you could look up to the top of 
he Drumlin, and the Mailbox would be sweeping its 
uidden lifeless eye over the country, all the way in its 
inbroken view to Mt. Wachusett in western Massachu- 
setts and, to the east, out over Boston to the sea. It 
lummed a barely audible electronic whine, emphasizing 
ts powerful role as the only thing in its domain with 
either sound or motion. 
| Clara was from another town, and I seldom saw 
€r. But when she came tobogganing with me, she 
talked about the Mailbox. I generally didn’t; it was 
vackground to me, but to her, it was different, since it 
wasn’t always turning and turning in her back yard. 
She had beautiful long brown braids that hung down 
er back; they swung when she turned her solemn face 
0 look up at the Mailbox. She said that we had better 
be careful and stay low, or it might spot us. On one 
evel we were playing with pretended danger, as 
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he Gray Slanted Mail Box 


children will; we didn’t really think we’d immediately be 
blown up or hauled into the Nike site and tortured. 
On another less conscious level we took the possibility 
of imminent nuclear war very seriously. My parents 
had built a cement block and sandbag bomb shelter in 
the basement. 

Many years later, after I had grown up and 
moved away, I came back to my home town to visit. 

The fence was gone. The gate with the red and 
green lights, and the men in uniforms with their guns 
were gone. The two white spheres were gone. The 
Mailbox was gone. I couldn’t believe my eyes. 

I walked to the top of the Drumlin. I looked 
west toward Mt. Wachusett, from a higher vantage 
point than I had ever been. I stood in ordinary 
hawkweed, yarrow, and grass where once arcane 
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military operations had transpired. The hilltop was 
only two hundred and fifty by a thousand feet; like the 
repressed shadows of the unconscious, it appeared 
much smaller when brought into the open. Goldenrod, 
Russian olive, honeysuckle, rose, blueberry, and sweet 
fern were starting to appear, beginning the succession 
from field to forest. The white pine had brown, of 
course, and young birch saplings had sprung up next to 
i I remembered from my childhood a Mediterranean 
feeling, that was due to the open grassy space and an 
Eastern red cedar; now that aura had grown into a 
sense that this was holy land. 

As I trod the once-forbidden ground, the ghost 
of the departed Mailbox remained in my own mind. A 
question mark floated in the air, conspicuous and 
constant, invoking awe and silence with its persistent 
vacuum. 

Little of the military construction remained. I 
found no bits of rusty metal, no crumbling cinder block 
foundations, not even any hollows; just a small concrete 
pad (perhaps the Mailbox’s pedestal base), a bit of 
tarmac, and two granite boulders, each about four feet 
in diameter. Glacial erratics? I doubted it. Why had 
they been moved there? As bases for the spheres? 
They kept their vigil, a small human mystery of the 
past, not on the scale of Easter Island or Stonehenge. 

I have heard that the missile site was obsolete. 
It has been replaced by more efficient and deadly 
constructions elsewhere, such as the Minuteman bunk- 
ers in the Midwest. But here in Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, one small, beautiful patch of land has been 
returned to existence from an unknown purgatory. To 
me this resurrection seems unique. My eyes tell me 
that it is possible, but a lifetime of experience contra- 
dicts the visible evidence. All I have known is more 
fear, more pavement, more buildings, more technology. 

I go often to the top of the Drumlin. Slowly, 
reverently I walk on the sweet, living earth, wondering, 
unbelieving, trying to let myself believe and hope. 


| On Saturday and Sunday, August 14-15, Lincoln’s 
odman Pool will host the finals of the Minuteman Swim 
gue. Four hundred children will swim at this meet. 
The participating teams are Thoreau, Greenwood, 
Sudbury Swim and Tennis Club, Burlington, and of course 
incoln. The meet will start at 9 a.m. each day and finish 
the early afternoon. Volunteers from the community 
ré needed to make this event a success. Parents 
taditionally help but more personnel are needed to time, 
elp at the concessions, park cars. If you could volunteer 
some time, please call Julie Buxton on 259-0221 at the 
ool. 

| Currently over ninety children are on the Codman 
€am and there are practices three times daily. Julie is 
aching the team. The community is invited to come 
Own to the pool and cheer our team on. 


POETRY 


THE OLD FAMILY PORTRAIT 


His bones have lain melting away 

For a long time in some New England graveyard, 
And all the color long gone from the bright hair. 
Forgotten who he was, whom he loved, what he did, 
The flame of August heat in the hayfields, 

The piercing cold of January’s winds, 

All gone, except for the glint of fire 

That the painter caught from the bold eyes. 


Eugene H. Walker 
INCIDENT AT THE WELL 


One April day (the sun was bright) 

These two young men met at the well. 
They came to drink — no thought of death, 
But each to the other dealt a death. 

With muskets raised they fired like one 
Within the drawing of a breath; 

And this they did because their rulers said 
They should be enemies. No feat 

To celebrate with monument, 

Instead plant flowers to forget, 

Violets, rue, pansies delicate, 

To wash from memory that blood shed 

So long ago. Display no guns 

Nor give the feat heroic words, 

Melt up the weapons, make plows and rakes. 


Eugene H. Walker 
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The Llama Ladies of Boston 


GRAND GULCH, UTAH (April 24 — May 2, 1993) 
Notes from the diaries of Page von Mertens and Terry 
Green 


(Terry’s diary) In April of this year my good 
friend Page von Mertens and I took a journey that 
changed our lives. We hiked the Grand Gulch Primi- 
tive Area in southeastern Utah. The idea to do such 
a trip was conceived back at Christmas. I had received 
a trip for two from my brother-in-law, Dick, to travel 
anywhere in the United States. Since my husband had 
just started a new business, I knew he could not get 
away for a week. I asked Page to go with me. Page 
and I had spent many a day walking the conservation 
land in Lincoln. We loved to walk and enjoyed each 
other’s company. After convincing our husbands that 
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the kids would survive without us for a week, we 
started planning our trip. Our thoughts that winter 
were on the trip — what would the canyon be like 
could my newly healed knee handle it, would ow 
friendship survive the week, would our husbands anc 
kids be talking to us when we got back. We spent th 
week, before leaving, lining up equipment, buying n 
equipment, planning our menu, and buying the dry foo 
(I had happily agreed to eat vegetarian for the week) 
When we got on the plane, we had five duffel bags 0 
essential equipment for a week in Grand Gulch. I ha 
also arranged to rent two llamas from Jim Hook ir 
Bluff, Utah. Llamas can carry one hundred pound! 
each and require minimal water. We wondered wha) 
we were getting into taking pack animals along. W 

worried that they would burden us with their care. 


Day One —__ Boston to Moab 

(Terry’s diary) We left Boston early on Satur- 
day. It looked to be a beautiful day and we were 
excited and a bit nervous about what lay ahead. On 
the plane ride to Denver, we mapped out our week in 
the canyon. We were sure we could hike forty miles 
in a week and planned to go into the canyon at Kane 
Gulch Ranger Station and leave at Collins Canyon. 
The weather in Denver was snow and our plane was 
late getting in. We missed our connecting flight to 
Grand Junction, Colorado. Page’s mother, Jane, had 
met us at the gate and suggested we go for lunch. We 
enjoyed the relaxing atmosphere of the restaurant as 
e shared our excitement of the week ahead. I think 
ane was wishing she could join us. We managed to 
pet on the next flight to Grand Junction and flew 
hrough the storm that delayed our plane. The moun- 
ains were still snowed in and were covered in clouds. 
As we arrived in Grand Junction, a rainbow shown over 
he city. We took this as a good sign of our journey. 
(Page’s diary) Terry’s brother-in-law had re- 
served a Ford Explorer for us which turned out to be 
i dream to drive. First, we called home to find out 
hat Nick had gotten a splinter in his eye that morning. 
ere had also been lots of soccer game hassles. We 
Jrove the hour and a half to Moab via Route 128 
ong the Colorado River. Beautiful red sandstone 
ormations with snow covered mountains behind and 
lesert sagebrush in the foreground set a welcoming 
ene to "canyon country.". Many mountain bikers, and 
ayakers were camped along the river; a very busy 
lace, but nothing compared to the City Market in 
oab where we stocked up on fresh fruit and "veggies." 
e place was mobbed with people, young, adventurous, 
utdoor types. The roads were full of cars with kayaks 
nd/or mountain bikes on top. We really felt out of 
t with an empty roof rack. 
| We spent a great night at the Canyon Bed & 
sreakfast, relaxing in the hot tub as the stars came out, 
iefore turning in. 


} 


Yay Two — Moab to Junction Ruin Campsite, Grand 
Gulch 


(Terry’s diary) Our morning started with an 


‘bajo Mountain Range in the distance. This is really 
big sky country" and we were constantly struck by the 
Astness of the place. We rendezvoused with the 
Ooks at a gas station/7-11 store which turned out to 
e Shirttail corner and set off down the scenic byway 
') the Kane Gulch Ranger Station. In the parking lot 
the ranger station we met our llamas. Both were 
‘tales, one named Lyle and the other named Mou- 
acho. Mouchacho likes to moo all the time while 


Lyle is pretty quiet. Luanne says that Lyle likes to 
lead. The llamas were instant conversation starters 
with the passerbys and we met lots of interesting 
people through them. The next three hours were spent 
learning all about llama care, saddling, pannier packing 
and learning tether knots. Jim Hook suggested we 
change our route plan and come out the Government 
Trail, a thirty-mile hike in seven days. We took his 
advice and were glad we did. We signed into the 
ranger station and, after discouraging words from the 
ranger about the high water in the Gulch that day, 
started our hike. The Hooks walked with us for the 
first two miles, checking things as we went and giving 
us helpful hints. The walk into Grand Gulch via the 
Kane Gulch is a gradual decline. We were surprised 
by this. We expected some serious rock climbing to 
get into the gulch. We hit our first water crossing five 
minutes down the trail (it was only shin deep) and 
realized later that it would be the first of hundreds we 
would do that week (we averaged sixty to eighty river 
crossings a day usually in shin-deep water). We said 
our goodbyes to the Hooks and continued down 
canyon. By late afternoon we came to the confluence 
of Grand Gulch and decided to camp here for the 
night. The Junction Ruin dominated the south facing 
wall. We chose a site along the stream at the base of 
the ruin and climbed up the slope to explore the ruin. 
It is full of pieces of broken pottery, twine, dried up 
three-inch pieces of Anasazi corn and lots of other 
artifacts. Many are displayed on the rocks in the ruin 
by previous visitors. Junction Ruin also has lots of 
rock art on the walls of the canyon, ‘petroglyphs 
chiseled into the rock and pictographs drawn on the 
rock. The ruin is fascinating. We head back to camp 
to make dinner and to dry out our shoes and jeans by 
the campfire. My long jeans and hiking boots just 
won’t do. Tomorrow I will try shorts and sneakers for 
the hiking and river crossings. We also check our 
"boys" and make sure they are happy. We find our- 
selves always checking our knots so that we don’t lose 
the animals. Llamas are hard to catch. They are as 
individual as people and we start to learn the traits of 
each of them. Lyle is the lead animal. He loves to 
eat the corn out of his feed and I soon get him eating 
out of my hand. He is the friendlier of the two. 
Mouchacho loves the grain pellets in the feed. It takes 
two or three days to get him to eat out of my hand. 
He is very nervous. He also loves to "moo" while 
walking down the canyon. He likes to walk right 
behind you, almost touching your shoulder and "moo- 
ing" in your ear. It soon becomes an annoying habit. 
We meet another group hiking the gulch from Denver. 
They seem to have the same schedule as us. This 
discourages us. We had hoped for more privacy. 


Day Three — Junction Ruin to Lion Tracks Spring 
(Page’s diary) I woke early to the lavender light 
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of dawn. It was cold while waiting for tea water to 
boil. I fed Lyle and Mouchacho and checked their 
tether ropes to make sure they weren’t tangled up and 
were still secure. I drank my third cup of tea while 
wandering around Junction Ruin again, amazed that so 
much evidence of the Anasazi culture remained after 
one thousand years! A Rufus-sided Towhee was 
scavenging our camp when we returned. His song 
became a familiar refrain throughout the week, "drink 
your tea, drink your tea." 

It took us an hour and a half to break camp, 
pack up, saddle, and load the panniers on the llamas. 
We were careful to pick all burrs and cacti out of their 
matted hair before saddling them and tried not to catch 
any of their long hairs as we cinched up the girths. 

Soon after starting, we found Turkey Pen ruin, 
named for the willow stick enclosure that still stands 
near the dwellings on a huge, wide open area of the 
cliff. Early explorers found turkey droppings seven feet 
deep when they excavated, but no turkey bones, which 
they concluded to mean the Anasazi used the fowl to 
make feather blankets and not for meat. We explored 
old granaries, houses with blackened roofs where the 
cooking fires had been, kivas where we almost fell 
through the crumbling roof, pieces of flint, a broken 
matate, dried corn husks, and many types of cordage 
and scraps of yucca fiber tied in knots! Amazing that 
this evidence of a prehistoric civilization lasted eight 
hundred years! 

We made camp that evening at Lion Tracks 
Spring, just before Split Level Ruin. We chanced on 
a beautiful site facing a panoramic view to the east 
while camped on the edge of an undercut bank of the 
gulch. After tethering the llamas nearby, we felt 
restored after afternoon tea, oranges, and chocolate. 
Terry rigged up her sun shower which she had filled at 
lunch time and strapped to Mouchacho’s saddle, so we 
also washed some of the dust off. Camp was set up 
before exploring Split Level Ruin. 

Back at the camp, Terry prepared dinner. She 
found it challenging to cook creative dinners on a tiny, 
little backpacking stove. I enjoyed setting up camp, 
going for water and wood, etc. We were a good team 
working with a tacit understanding, anticipation, and 
cooperation with each other. The source for today’s 
water meant scaling a rock face across the gulch where 
a trickle of water seeped out of a spring. We filtered 
two gallons while looking out over everything! Enjoyed 
a delicious dinner of Cuban black beans and rice with 
the last of the spinach and lettuce salad. We talked 
around the fire until late at night and watched the stars 
appear, catching a few shooting stars and realizing we 
were on a flight path for jets which were the only 
motors we heard for seven days. 

We slept most nights to the sounds of frogs 
singing and in the morning when we took the llamas 
for a drink, we found many frog couples mating near 
the water. 
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Day Four — Lion Track Spring to Confluence with — 
Bullet Canyon 

(Terry’s diary) While Page and I are enjoying 
morning coffee in our camp chairs, the Denver group 
stops to chat. It seems we missed a large panel of 
Anasazi rock art about one-quarter mile up canyon 
(they had spoken to three archaeologists camping in the 
area) and they invite us to join them and look for it. 
We gladly follow. They are just as curious about us as 
we are about them. They refer to us as the "llama | 
ladies" from Boston and find it incredible that we 
would do this kind of trip on our own, without our 
husbands or guides. As we chat further, Page realizes _ 
one couple knows her parents in Denver. We change 
our minds about this group. They will be fun to have 
along. 
We find the panel after some bushwhacking and 
a stream crossing. It is full of animal drawings done- 
by the Anasazi over eight hundred years ago. This site 
has lots of handprints, not just adults’ but kids’ and 
babies’ too, the kind where the hand was dipped in 
paint and the kind where the hand is outlined by paint 
being sprayed. It was worth the back-track. We pack 
up by midmorning and head down canyon. We both 
have taken our watches off and are living by the 
natural cycles of the day. What a different feeling, 
from our lives in Lincoln. Our next stop is at the 
confluence with Shiek’s Canyon. We tether the llamas, 
grab our lunch and head up canyon. The main ruin is/ 
a short walk and it turns out to be the best one yet. 
This ruin is covered with all kinds of rock art, both’ 
petroglyphs and pictographs. You could spend days 
here and not absorb it all. Page and I sit on some 
rocks and eat lunch. As we sit here our eyes begin to. 
see more and more rock art, not only at eye level but: 
way up overhead. The site is littered with big boulders’ 
that seem to have fallen while the Anasazi inhabited) 
the area. The pictograph that holds our attention the) 
most seems to be a birthing scene with gashes in the 
side. The figure is headless, possibly meaning death. 
When Wetherhill excavated his site at the turn of the’ 
century he unearthed a mummy with two long incisions 
in its side. They had been sewn up with human hair. 
Within the first house ruin are spiral circle petroglyphs 
etched into the black soot of the roof of the house. 
The end of the ruin has a green mask pictograph high 
up on the rock face. The green paint is made from a 
shale layer within the sandstone and we will see it 
further down the canyon. Across the brook someone) 
has set up a camp high on the plateau. It looks like 
a perfect spot to spend a couple of nights and we plan) 
to do it on our next visit. Reluctantly Page and I ste 
down canyon. We have discovered if Mouchacho leads, 
he stops mooing. We camp at the confluence with 
Bullet Canyon. The site is well used and is a disap 
pointment after last night. We feed and water the boys | 
and set up camp for the night. We share our findings) 
of the day with our Denver friends that night. q | 


(continued next issue) 


Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Robert DeNormandie (Chairman) 
Harriet S. Todd 
John S. Kerr, II 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Traffic and Roads 

e The Board reviewed a memo re: Sandy Pond Road and 
traffic problems. 

e The Board decided against a four-way stop sign request 
at the intersection of Codman and Lincoln Roads. 

e The Board discussed the painting of fog lines at the 
railroad track on route 117. 

@ The Selectmen approved a request, with certain conditions, 
from the Arthritis Foundation for a bike ride 
on September 19, 1993. 

e A request was made that a one-sided street name sign be 
replaced with a two-sided one. 

Fire and Police 

-e@ The Board approved the acquisition of a defibrillator. 
The donor was Mr. Larry Smith, President of Cran- 
berry Hill Associates. 

e The Board approved a request from the Lincoln Fire 
Association for a July 4 Pancake Breakfast. 

e At the request of the Conservation Commission, Chief 
Arena designated 40 conservation trail entrances as 
No Parking Areas. It was decided to place vertical 
Fire Lane signs at entrances which are now working 
well. 

e The Board discussed a memo re: the Hanscom Air 
Force Base and the Thunderbirds. 

Recycling 

e@ Selectmen members planned to attend the LWV recycle 
meetings. 

| @ The Board reiterated that it is behind recycling. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


School Building Committee 
e A discussion was held with Magic Garden about the 


Hartwell Pods. 
@ The Selectmen discussed the financial aspects of 
the Building Committee project. 


Miscellaneous 


e The Board approved a request for a Brooks Graduation 
party at Bemis Hall. 

e Mr. DeNormandie is to write a letters of commendation 
to the officers involved in the apprehension of a 
suspect in the shooting at Lincoln Woods. 

e The Selectmen listened to a status report on Health 
Plan proposals. The Selectmen scheduled Mr. Ullman to 
present health plan proposals to the Insurance Advisory 
Committee. . 

e Mr. Ramsay discussed the process for replacing 
Ernie Johnson. 

e The Board thanks the LWV and Mr. Mack for the taping of 
the Selectmen’s meetings. 

e The board reaffirmed the Design Selection Procedure 
as part of the Public Safety Renovations. 

e Mr. Kerr commended the Council on Aging for their 
outstanding programs and the Celebrations Committee 
for the Memorial Day Celebration which was well-coor- 
dinated. 

@ The Selectmen discussed the proposed executive jet 
Service at Hanscom. 

e The Board accepted a letter of resignation from 
Assessor Douglas Burckett. A letter will be written 
commending him for his 30 years of service. 

e Mrs. Dewey, a DeCordova trustee, updated the Board 
on activities. The Museum needs to raise $5 M for 
renovations. 


(These notes cover meetings from April 20 - June 7.) 
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September 


LINCOLN 


Expansive 9 room custom cape surrounded by almost two acres 


of fine landscaping - Circular driveway - Four plus bedrooms, 


Two full baths, Modern kitchen and family room, Oversized 2-car 
garage, Excellent storage, Premier residential area close to 


route 2 - easy commute - $399,000 


Small brick 6 room cottage and double garage/barn with large 
room above for home office or studio - $259,000 


Hobbs Brook Farm: 45 acres of wooded and open land, 11 room 


antique plus apartment, large barn, and pool - $1,250,000 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LEADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 
Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Sandy Cooper Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn Ginny Niles 


146a Lincoln Road «Pee 249 Ayer Road 
Lincoln, MA 01773 Ni Harvard, MA01451 
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Cooleys Famous October 


Dinnerware 
Sale 


Save on dinnerware, 
stemware, flatware 
and accessories 


20-40% 


OFF Portmeirion, SALE ENDS OCT. 31 
Spode, Wedgwood, Lenox, Qpen Thurs. E 
Royal Doulton, Royal Sears ate! ante 
Worcester, Haviland, 
Villeroy & Boch and 
Many More 


Herend, Chase, Christian Dior andj, 
Christof] not included in Sale 


Our sale includes \\3 
Special Orders 


If a sale pattern is not in stock 
you may order any item or 
combination of items at 20% off 
manufacturers’ list price. No 
minimum order. Deposit is 
required. Discounts apply only to 
orders placed at the time of sale. 


For any purchase over *200 at 
sale prices, take an additional 


5% OFF 


~ Marco 


eS 


eric GLASS, GIFTS 


Cooleys Marco Polo, 84 Central Street, WELLESLEY FAX (617) 237-4917 (617) 237-1210 
Mon-Fri 9:30-5:00. Thurs. ‘til 7, Sat. 9-5 
9 Walden Street. CONCORD (508) 369-3692 FAK (508) 371-7312 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thur ‘til 8 


AMEX, VISA. MC, DISCOVER, COOLEYS CHARGE [P§*] QQ 
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Country 
Fair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 
Specializing in design perms and all types of hair coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


r 


Il Capriccio 


Lu Bella Cucina Ptealtana 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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Dear Readers, 

This year, the transition from the idyllic and undemanding days of summer to those familiar 
hurried days controlled by schedules and commitments seemed even more abrupt than usual. We 
were confronted by a healthy dose of reality in the form of the possible expansion of Hanscom. 
This issue includes two thoughtful articles on the subject. 

Some of us, though, were not allowed to relax over the summer. While many were facing 
the thorny questions of whether to swim, play tennis or hike, the Selectmen were dealing with the 
right to free speech vs. the right to privacy and safety. Selectman John Kerr gives us some insight 
into that issue. 

Jeanne Bracken, who joined the Lincoln library staff in May, is starting a regular column 
"The Lincoln Library Bookie." She is interested in hearing your suggestions for future subject 
matters. Welcome, Jeanne. 

And we end with some reminders. Don’t forget the Lincoln Library House tour on the 26th 
of September. Also in November the Lincoln Players will do another Cabaret show. And the handy 
Lincoln Guide on page 37 can be torn out and hung by the phone. 

As we put this issue of The Review to bed, we realize summer seems a very distant memory 
and the transition is complete. 


The cover photograph was taken by Robin Mount. The Minute Men are Wayne Mount and his 
grandson, John R. Szpak. 
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"...By Our Teaching and Example’ 


by 
Donald L. Hafner 
Quartermaster, Lincoln Minute Men 


When the original Lincoln Minute Men were formed in 
1775, the town commanded them to “attend military 
exercises four hours in a day, twice a week” and “hold 
themselves in readiness, on the shortest notice, to march to 
the place of rendezvous,” in defense of American liberty. 

When the Town Selectmen established the modern 
Minute Men in 1966, their intentions were more civic than 
military: “The objectives of this organization shall be 
patriotic, historical, educational, and ceremonial.” 

Over the years, the ceremonial functions of the Minute 
Men have probably been most visible to the town — on 
‘April 19th, the Fourth of July, the 1993 Presidential 
Inaugural Parade, and in perhaps our most colorful and 
‘moving event, the ceremony every April at the Lincoln 
gravesites of patriots and British soldiers. 

But the Minute Men also have another command in 
‘their by-laws: our “patriotic, historical, and educational 
lobjectives shall be maintained by a continuous interest in 
\the early history of our country in such a manner as to be 
jof educational value to all citizens, especially our youth, 
jand to encourage them to become responsible and useful 
citizens by our teaching and example.” And increasingly, 
© our delight, these educational activities have become an 
important part of what it means to be a contemporary 
inute Man. 

On some occasions, the teaching is oblique and 
incidental. When we marched for the 1992 Tall Ships 
‘pageant, for instance, we arrived downtown somewhat 

arly and decided to march through the streets to Faneuil 


all. This produced a challenge from a Boston 
Oliceman, who demanded to see our parade permit (and 
€ muttered reply from our ranks that forty guys with 
uskets don't need a parade permit). Naturally, such 
ppearances draw crowds of on-lookers, and as we pose 
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for photos with visitors from Stuttgart or Bangkok, we chat 
with them about Revolutionary history and help draw the 
town of Lincoln out from the shadows of Lexington and 
Concord. 

On most occasions, the teaching is direct and spirited. 
During the past year, the Minute Men have forged an 
enjoyable link with the Elder Hostel program at Bunsai 
Gakuen. The Elder Hostel participants are generally 
drawn to Boston because of their interest in history, often 
nurtured by careers as classroom teachers. A presentation 
by the Lincoln Minute Men is but one evening's event in a 
week of activities for each group, and by the time we 
appear before them, they have been well steeped in local 
history. We cannot get by with twice-told tales before 
these groups, and their attentive questions frequently send 
us back to our history books. Was the concept of "minute 
men" a new one at the time of the Revolution? (No, the 
concept dated back to the Plymouth Colony, and the name 
was used in the French and Indian Wars, twenty years 
before the Revolution.) The modern Minute Men have 
female members, but did women actually serve in the 
Revolutionary army? (Yes, apparently at least one, with 
the Massachusetts 4th Regiment, disguised as a man.) Did 
minute men really march all the way from Connecticut to 
join the battle on April 19, 1775? (No, when I said that, I 
got it wrong — although when Capt. Isaiah Putnam of the 
Connecticut militia learned on April 20th about the battle, 
he ordered his men to march and then set off by horse 
ahead of them, arriving in Cambridge the following 
morning.) 

The Minute Men have done perhaps a dozen Elder 
Hostel appearances this year, and to keep our 
presentations fresh, we have cultivated a friendly rivalry in 
the ranks over who can unveil something novel each time 
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Gw REAL ESTATE MARKET TERRIBLE! 


Got your attention, didn’t we?! What’s so terrible? Beginning in the Spring 
of 1992 and increasing throughout this year, the supply of Buyers 
interested in moving to Lincoln has built and built while the supply of 
houses and land for sale has not. The demand for houses right now, what 
with interest rates at 25 year lows and increasing consumer confidence, is 
intense! SO IN FACT THE MARKET FOR SELLERS IS GREAT! 


Unfortunately for Sellers this does not mean that every house that comes to market will 
get sold immediately. Buyers are lined up for the house of their dreams, not ours, and 
not every house is for everybody! Imagine that the Lincoln residential real estate 
market is like a boutique that sells fashion clothing. If the range of choices is too 
narrow, rather than sell out the whole store because there are so many more customers 
than items, what in fact happens is that the store’s sales fall way short of the potential. 
Houses are indeed selling well, but many more would sell if they were for sale! 


"CONDO SALES SOAR; HIGH-END HOUSE SALES DIP DUE TO LACK OF 
OFFERINGS." Through mid-September ’93 vs the same period in ’92, the number 
of Lincoln condominium sales have increased 6 times!! Land sales have been level, as 
have house sales (42 vs 38). The average house selling price, however, has fallen, for 
which there is a clear reason. So far in ’93 there have been 34 sales of houses under 
$600,000 versus 24 in ’92. Conversely in 1992 there were 14 sales over $600,000, yet 
only 8 such sales in 93. Thus the average sale price has fallen from $502,000 to 
$435,000. This is in large part a function of what the market has offered to Buyers-- 


high-end homeowners have just not offered their homes for sale in large numbers. 


All of which is a way of saying, "CALL US AND LIST YOUR HOUSE 
TODAY!". The market is coming back: it’s safe to say that most people 
would make more on their house selling it this year than last. As always 
we offer a complimentary Opinion of Value so that you know what your 
property is worth. Call our office or one of our brokers that you may 
know-- we will visit your property and provide you with a written opinion. 


Sheila Harding, GRI W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach Jeannine Taylor 
Proprietor Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Carol Mankowich Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 


Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


EBYS Homeview. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 
group, In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
; west 
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In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - On Todd Pond! Spacious 
9 rm brick-front colonial privately 
sited at street’s end. Over 370 ft of 
pond frontage- canoeing, skating, 
hiking at your doorstep! $629,000. 


LINCOLN - Downsizing but still want 
privacy & quality of home ownership? 
Try finely crafted 8 yr old contemp of 


efficient design @ street’s end! Tree- 
top vistas! 3 brs, 2.5 baths. $439,900. 


LINCOLN - Modest brick front opens 
up & out to surprising spaces, provid- 
ing every rm necessary for entertaining 
family & friends, and excellent private 
yard for friendly frolics! $345,000. 


LINCOLN - In 1993 through August, 
Group/West has sold 8 Farrar Pond 
condos, 4 Lincoln Ridge condos, and 
3 Greenridge condos! We are condo 
experts! No one else comes close! 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - Private site, yet a bright 
contemporary where every room has 
cathedral ceilings! Warm & inviting 
kitchen/family room; 2nd fl Au Pair or 
large office with half bath. $565,000. 


tte. sis 


WAYLAND - "Not your ave colonia 
with way above average n’borhood & 
school (Claypit Hill)! Lovely & private 
1.94 acres on ended way. Unusually 
interesting floorplan. $479,000. 


LINCOLN - Cape so classic & afford- 
able it was featured in Boston Herald! 
Very generous rm sizes (even 3 brs); 
front-to-back livrm w/fireplace; and 2 
diningrm/family rm options! $299,000. 


LINCOLN - Design options available 
on mini-subdivision lot (sold separately 
@ $125,000)! Rehabbed Cape one side 
& new construction on the other! 8 rm 


| Colonial w/3 br, 2.5 ba only $299,900 


The Professional Choice 


group, west 


LINCOLN - Design options available 
on this Builder’s cul-de-sac lot (for 
sale separately @ $199,000)! Tucked 
away near park land, yet on the edge 
of a nice n’borhood. Up to $595,000. 


iui poe “ze 
CONCORD - Contemp Ying/Yang: In 
bucolic area of town, yet w/access to 
life’s amenities; secluded 3.74 acres at 
end of cul-de-sac, yet in neighborhood 
setting! Lovely grounds! $440,000. 


cS 
LINCOLN - A true "must-see" over- 
sized Cape! Unusual pluses: excellent 
views of field & garden; Ist fl master 
w/bay window; fab glass famrm; kitch 
w/3 season rm; 27’ study! $425,000. 


LINCOLN - Little land left! 3 lots: 1) 
main rd, but still priv setting $125K; 
2) rural feel, yet fab n’borhood & easy 
access $199K; 3) at Warbler Springs 
$255K! (generic photo). $125,000. 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 
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Ogilvie's 


It*s not just our®qualltyeproducts, 
it's our commitment to the community 
and our "May we help you" greeting 
that makes our customers feel they 
have found the RIGHT PLACE. 


[( 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - 
sump pumps and lanterns - garden supplies - chain saws to fertilizers 
- bird food - hay and grain - sand and salt - hand and power tools - 
electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from nails to solid brass 
decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from California 
products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliveries Call 894-1265 


Qailvies a ec I tie 
M-F 7:30-5:00 . B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
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— a young musician will offer a bit of ancient musical 
history, two fifers will suddenly join in a lively duet, a 
different interpretative slant will be added to a history of 
the colonial militia system, or Longfellow's “Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere” will be recited with a new piece of 
animated stage business. 

Although the Elder Hostel groups come broadly from 
the same generation, they are as diverse as America in 
their origins and life histories. The Revolution is a shared 
and unifying national memory, the sociologists would tell 
us, and the well-trodden paths along the Battle Road 
confirm the importance of this memory for so many 
Americans. Yet I have learned from our conversations 
with the Elder Hostel groups that we are not unified 
because we all share the same memory. To the contrary, 
the Revolution is a rich tapestry in which each of us finds 
a different scene that evokes our own private sense of 
being united with the nation’s history. For some, hefting 
one of our ten-pound muskets is to remember both Valley 
Forge and an M-1 carried at Normandy. For others, 
hearing of a young son wounded at the North Bridge is to 
remember a personal loss at Khe Sanh or Beirut — or 
perhaps to recall an event of their own local history, at 
Chickamauga or on the Trail of Tears. A rich tapestry, in 
which each of us can find and trace the threads of both 
our own and our nation's glories and agonies. 


The Lincoln Minute Men have also carried their 
“teaching and example” into the local schools. For the 
past several years, as April 19th approaches, Minute Men 
in pairs and squads — fifers, drummers, captains, sergeants 
— march in cadence from room to room at Hartwell, 
Hanscom, Belmont, and Milton, to talk with youngsters (all 
shorter than a musket) about the history that we share. 
These are charming moments, and challenging in their 
Own way, Since it is not in the nature of the audience to sit 
un-fidgety through very much of a Revolution. Often we 
have with us one of our junior members, as drummer or 
fifer or in colonial dress. The eyes of the school children 
quickly rivet on someone closer to their own age, which 
helps hold their attention but also reduces us adults to the 
Status of camp-followers. In some instances, we are 
visiting with children who have seen us for several years in 
a row, So once again we have to do better than twice-told 
tales. Our narrative imaginations are doubly taxed, first 
because we constantly need new material, and second, 
because each year the students grow in their grasp of the 
human drama and their skepticism of happy endings. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


I confess that on occasion, I feel uneasy talking with 
small children about the events of a war. Of course it is 
important to honor the sacrifices of those who fought the 
Revolution. Yet I take seriously the occasional remarks of 
Lincoln parents who tell us that although the reenactments 
of history are educational for their children, they wish we 
didn't carry all the muskets. And I wonder if the Minute 
Men inadvertently encourage a child's view that war is a 
thing of funny costumes and lively music and shiny guns. 

But I have learned from our visits to the schools that 
children are more sensible about these matters than we 
often remember. A few years ago, prior to Patriots Day, 
Wayne Mount and I went to his grandson's kindergarten 
class in Belmont. This was my first school visit, and I had 
qualms about taking my musket with me. But the children 
had been reading stories about the Revolutionary War, and 
a visiting Minute Man without his musket would have 
seemed as strange as George Washington without his wig 
or Paul Revere without his horse. Wayne and I did not 
make the muskets the center of attention, and we used the 
opportunity to emphasize that guns are dangerous, that 
children who find a gun should go tell an adult, and so 
forth. Nevertheless, I felt uncomfortable, fearing that the 
children were not fully comprehending what guns and war 
were all about. 

Then little Stephanie raised her hand to ask a question. 
Kindergartners readily assume that someone dressed like 
an 18th century figure is actually from the 18th century. 
So, looking at me earnestly with her big eyes, Stephanie 
asked: “Did you know the names of the British soldiers 
that you shot?” At the age of five, Stephanie had grasped 
the human dimension of it all. 

Holding ourselves in readiness, on the shortest notice, to 
march to the nearest school room is certainly less heroic than 
what the Town of Lincoln expected of its original Minute 
Men. Yet perhaps we are not so different. With a peace treaty 
in hand, on the 18th of October, 1783, the Continental 
Congress thanked the soldiers of the Revolution for their 
“Jong, eminent, and faithful services,” and discharged them 
into civilian life. It is easy to imagine that on that day, the 
men of Lincoln who once had traded plow for musket turned 
to the same labor we now share — to keep alive, by teaching 
and example, the memory of a struggle that still binds our 
nation together. 
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Concord has always 
had a special place 

for those who value 
their independence. 


Today, that 
Iplace is 
iNewbury Court. 
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When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there's no place 
like Newbury Court. 
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J Newbury Court is across from the a . 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 ier L = oN 
magnificent acres overlooking the & Newbury Court ) 
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80 DEACONESS ROAD 


CONCORD, MA 01742 


J Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, 
d 508+ 369 + 5155 


while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


(_) Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
J Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ZIP CODE 


now, and learn more about the excep- 
tional value of Newbury Court. 


TELEPHONE (__) 
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Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 
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John Kerr: 


by Judith Pierce Rosenberg 


On his first night in Lincoln, John Kerr was abruptly 
awakened around 10 o’clock by a flashing red light and a 
cacophony of voices. Stepping outside the cottage, he 
discovered not a fire but a contraption in the middle of the 
nearby comfield: there on a table sat a television, blaring, 
its picture tube burnt out, topped by the red light, with a 
cord running up to the porch of Warren Flint Sr.’s house. 

“T realized that I was looking at one of Lincoln’s coon- 
scaring devices. I thought, at that moment, I’m going to 
like Lincoln just fine,” says the town’s newest Selectman. 
“What I’ve learned since then is that Lincoln is a 
marvelous collection of inventive eccentrics and, to 
generalize, people of high character, many of whom are 
long of tooth in family traditions here and long of 
character. One of the exciting challenges is to try to find 
intersections between this wonderful sense of solidity and 
the sheer exciting brainpower of people who are coming 
into town.” 

A tall, big-boned man, tanned, with dark hair and wire- 
rimmed glasses, John Kerr is dressed this morning in 
khaki pants and a blue oxford shirt. He has a warm, open 
manner and a reputation as a storyteller. 

The 55-year-old has his roots in Selkirk, New York, a 
small town with “some similarities to Lincoln in its 
character.” From there, he went to college at Franklin and 
Marshall in Pennsylvania, graduating with a B.A. in 
government in 1960. He came to New England for 
graduate school at Boston University in communications 
and journalism and later attended a program at Harvard 
Business School for television managers. Fundraiser and 
producer, John Kerr has spent most of his working life at 
WGBH. He has three children: Wilson, now age 24; Philip, 
aged 23; and Rosi, 18. His sons graduated from Denison 
and Dartmouth, respectively, and work together on the 
Vineyard Guide, a tourist publication owned by the 
Vineyard Gazette. His daughter is entering Dartmouth this 
fall. 

For 25 years, John Kerr lived in Belmont, where he 
served as a representative member of Town Meeting. 
After his divorce in 1982, he began to “look around for a 
place that I could be that more nearly suited my soul.” He 
Tan into Warren and Margaret Flint, Sr. and in 1988, 
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Lincoln’s Newest Selectman 


Ones Wa~U bse, 


began renting their red cottage on Lexington Road. 

From his neighbors, John Kerr had the opportunity to 
observe first-hand how the town worked. Joining the fire 
department as a volunteer call member gave him another 
way to see the town as well as fulfilling a childhood 
dream. 

John Kerr was approached by several residents about 
running for the Selectman seat vacated by Kathy 
McHugh. Before deciding, he interviewed a cross-section 
of Lincolnites, asking for their views on the town, its 
Strengths and weaknesses, its past and future. Excited by 
the energy and ideas of the people he spoke with, John 
Kerr ran, uncontested, in the March election. 

“By my judgment, this is a town of exceptionally bright, 
clear thinking, articulate, passionate, able people.” 
Finding the solution to the difficulties confronting 


Lincoln, he says, “rests with our ability to ferret out and 
apply the brightest minds and the best thinking to the 
problems that we do face. 

“I think that one of the biggest single issues in modern 
Lincoln town government is that we have certainly not 
done a good enough job of encouraging that kind of 
involvement.” While town employees need to be 
Supported, “ardently,” the Selectman says, “they can’t 
do it by themselves and they shouldn’t do it by 
themselves. I am so opposed to overprofessionalization as 
long as there is a concomitant and parallel willingness on 
the part of many who live in town to be involved.” 

At the same time, he says, the town needs to provide 
more Opportunities for part-time involvement. “How can 
we take an hour or two hours a week that someone’s 
willing to give and let that be productive time rather than 
assume that they have to give twenty hours a week?” 

Working not only with town staff and volunteers but also 
with the other two members of the Board of Selectmen has 
been a challenge. “One of the really interesting things as 
a Selectman has been to figure out the respective strengths 
that each of the three Selectpeople have and, since Lincoln 
Operates On a consensual basis rather than on a 
competitive basis, to figure out how the three of us can 
most effectively work together to bring leadership to the 
town.” 
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John Kerr believes that one way the Selectmen can 
provide leadership is by encouraging cooperation between 
various groups in town. In the case of the baseball field 
versus historic preservation “hysteria,” he says, “We had 
a situation that was out of control. The biggest single thing 
in that whole issue was that smart, sensible, caring people 
ended up fighting. They are now moving toward 
cooperation finally but it took them too long to get there. 

“A place for a Little League field with those kinds of 
rules isn’t behind the town offices anymore than that’s the 

place where the Olympic ski jump in Lincoln should be. 
-That’s such a wonderfully open and public space.” 
However, Kerr says, “I strongly believe that it’s perfectly 
possible in this town and, in fact, incumbent on this town 
to find attractive, viable places for young persons who are 
here to intersect with each other and to be involved in the 
town. There’s plenty of open space to do that, around the 
school and various other places. 

“Lincoln is still a village,” says John Kerr, adding that 
he uses the term’ not as a formal organizational 
designation but to convey a sense of community. “It’s a 
village with deep roots, a great deal of self-confidence and 
specific centers and traditions. And those characteristics 
can be lost very quickly, in the span of one generation, 
without a great deal of hard work and vigilance. So the 
task is to preserve the village character and the fiber of the 
village without so isolating ourselves that we don’t also 
live in the twentieth century. 

“You can’t have a village without a vibrant population 
of elders to whom the village turns in moments of crisis 
and need for guidance and to whom it listens. You can’t 
have a successful village without having a vibrant family 
population that includes young people who become 
understanding of and involved with village life. To do 
both, you have to have places where the population can 
intersect, informally, and you have to work as a 
community to provide those places.” 

The most important of these places is Town Meeting, 
followed by voluntary involvement in town affairs. 
Community events, ranging from the contra dance last 
Thanksgiving to the annual pancake breakfast put on by 
the Lincoln Firefighters Association, also play a role, says 
| the Selectman, who would like to resurrect the town 
| spelling bee, last held in 1974. 
| Many of these gathering places belong to non-profit 
| organizations which are exempt from the hefty property 
| tax bills paid by Lincoln homeowners. John Kerr says, “‘I 
| think voluntary payments in lieu of taxes is a generally 
| good idea. I think to force or bludgeon organizations into 
paying in lieu of taxes is not a good idea. If an 
| Organization is going to charge an admission fee— let’s 
jtake the concerts at the DeCordova— that fee should 
jinclude the cost of, say, a special police officer. That’s a 
| legitimate additional cost. But to ask that concert to make 
a significant dollar contribution to the town’s budget, I 
have some trouble with that. 

“It’s a very delicate balancing act. I think the revenue 
generation side of town government is an extremely 
difficult question for Lincoln and I don’t have any 
specific answer for that. I’m open to consideration of 
various schemes or tactics that can generate revenue 
without penalizing people too heavily or driving people 
away. 
| “Making certain, to the extent possible, that we don’t 

tax people out of town, is terribly important,” the 
Selectman adds. 


——— — 


Combining services with other towns is one possible 
source of revenue generation. “I think we should always 
be open to considering regionalization of any of our 
services but we need to do that with immense caution 
because having services run locally gives local control. It’s 
very seductive to think that you can save enormous 
amounts of money by regionalizing. We should be open 
to that consideration but weigh it very carefully because 
the price of regionalization can sometimes be the loss of 
what I’ll call communityness.” 

The limits of the local community’s resources could be 
tested by Operation Rescue, an anti-abortion organization 
which is orchestrating the picketing in front of of an 
unnamed local doctor’s home. “I am enormously 
concerned about the targeted picketing of an individual in 
our town. I think that it has the potential of violence.” 
Although he is opposed to Operation Rescue’s “tactics of 
intimidation and harassment,” John Kerr says, “at the 
same time, I think that we have to be awfully careful to 
preserve the rights that are guaranteed under the First 
Amendment.” 

One action which the Board of Selectmen is considering 
is the passage of a_ limited anti-residential picketing 
bylaw. Such a local ordinance would limit pickets to a 
“specific number of incidents in any given year and 
would otherwise prevent picketing at that location.” 
Newton is also considering such a bylaw in response to 
Operation Rescue pickets against a judge there. However, 
it is an option which must be carefully weighed. 

“We are under advice by the attomey general’s office 
that a bylaw against targeted residential picketing will 
probably be a mistake,” John Kerr says. Passing such an 
ordinance may dramatically increase the scale of the 
Operation Rescue pickets in Lincoln and thus escalate the 
danger to the resident the ordinance is designed to protect. 

Such a local bylaw would have misdemeanor penalties 
carrying a maximum fine of a hundred dollars or so and 
very little, if any, jail time, John Kerr says, based on the 
information town officials have received from a variety of 
sources, including the state attomey general’s office. 
“We can be fairly certain that Operation Rescue will seek 
an injunction against it.” And as soon as a test case like 
that reaches the courts, the organization will “throw every 
ounce of money and time into it,” which could focus 
national attention on Lincoln, both from Operation Rescue 
and from the media. Most town officials would also likely 
be slapped with personal, nuisance lawsuits, he adds. 

Arresting violators would also pose problems. Lincoln’s 
two jail cells would be quickly filled, especially since 
Operation Rescue has a history of refusing to pay bail for 
its members. The group could then simply move from 
picketing in front of the doctor’s home to any other 
location and ‘‘we won’t be able to do anything,” says the 
Selectman. “In the meantime, what we'll do is give them 
precisely what they want, which is national or at least local 
or state attention and they will then become the martyred 
group they are trying to become.” 

John Kerr adds, “The Operation Rescue targeted 
residential picketing in Lincoln is more a question of 
safety and of community disruption than it is a case of 
pro-choice/ pro-life. The Selectmen have received lots of 
mail about this and the overarching concem has been 
indignation that a group of people from out-of-town can 
so harass an individual in their home and in their home 
community. It’s seen as a serious threat to the sense of 
community that’s so highly valued in Lincoln.” is) 
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CLASSICAL HATHA YOGA CLASSES 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
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Monday Evening 
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Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
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Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
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Tone Deat 


by Peter Conrad 
[This article appeared in The Boston Globe on January 
| 3, 1993] 


In my elementary school in the 1950s, most kids 
learned a musical instrument. Our music teacher would 
ask each child to sing or hum the scale as she played 
it on the piano. In this manner, she would select 
children who seemed to have a good ear and give them 
the opportunity to learn a musical instrument. 

Year after year, I was always among the few 
children who were not offered music lessons. In school 
| productions, whenever there were singing parts, I was 
always skipped over. In sixth grade, when I was a 
member of the chorus of "The Nutcracker," my teacher 
asked if I would kindly mouth the words rather than 
sing out loud (long before lipsynching was fashionable). 

My father, who was enthusiastic about music, 
| decided I should explore an instrument, so I began 
/accordion lessons. After three years of struggle to 
| accomplish two years worth of according books, I quit 
' playing. 

I had to face facts. I had no talent and was a 
musical failure. Not only couldn’t I be a rock star, but 
/even tuning a guitar competently was beyond hope. 
| Some people couldn’t carry a tune; I had trouble even 
finding one. I would go through life knowing that I 
‘couldn’t sing (although I occasionally still crooned in 
the shower) and that mastering a musical instrument 
|was beyond my grasp. 


| 
j 


‘A musical disability 
Recently, I’m coming to have a new view of 
\this. I’m not untalented or even tone deaf but I may 
have a music disability. 

After all, we are discovering all sorts of learning 
\disabilities for reading, math and foreign languages, so 
why shouldn’t my lack of aptitude for music be in- 
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or Musically Disabled? 


cluded as well? I wasn’t a failure; I was simply among 
the musically challenged. Perhaps a special program 
could be adapted to my musical learning style. 

This revelation started me again thinking back 
to elementary school. remember those boys who were 
picked last for the baseball game and were always 
relegated to right field where balls were least likely to 
be hit? We used to think of them as clods, schleps or 
worse. 

Nobody really wanted them on their team 
because they couldn’t contribute and were likely to 
mess up at a critical moment. 

But now I can see them in a different light. 
These poor fellows must have had a sports disability. 
They were among the athletically challenged. 

In our society, we seem to have a hard time 
accepting that people are differentially abled. We 
pathologize the lack of certain abilities and ignore 
others. These judgments stem less from individual 
capabilities than from how society values this or that 
particular ability. 

Children who have learning and reading prob- 
lems in school are deemed to have disabilities, while 
children who struggle with music and sports are not. 
Some of the children who learn differently may be the 
very ones who are exceptionally able at music or sports. 

What we call a disability, as opposed to a lack 
of aptitude or talent, reflects society’s values. The 
characterization of a trait as a disability tells us as 
much about what a society requires as what an indi- 
vidual possesses. In a preliterate or tribal society, a 
reading disability might be of no consequence, but 
having no sense of direction could be devastating. 
Does it make sense to characterize these folks as 
directionally disabled or the spatially challenged? 
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Sometimes what is termed a disability reflects a 
poor match between an individual’s endowment and 
society’s demands. The social reward structure shapes 
our values, making some disabilities more apparent 
than others. In our society, my musical failure is much 
less consequential than lack of success in reading or 
writing. 

Not so long ago, people believed that individual 
endowments were God-given. Now, increasingly, we are 
seeing them as residing in our genes. In either case, 
we recognize differences in individual capacity and 
| potential but tend to designate those at one end as 
disabled. There are individual differences, but differ- 
ence doesn’t necessarily mean disability. 

Designating a problem as a disability focuses 
only on an individual’s deficits, not on society’s failings. 
| That is why we label individuals as having learning 
disabilities but not adults as having teaching disabilities. 

Granted, calling a problem a disability has the 
benefit of focusing attention and sometimes providing 
access to remedial services. 

There is little question that adapting teaching 
techniques to different learning styles is a good thing, 
but could this not be accomplished without pathologiz- 
ing problems and labeling individuals as deficient in the 
process? 

It can be helpful to know one’s aptitude or 
learning style, since this can facilitate better learning 
| strategies and more realistic goal-setting, but this can 
be, achieved without framing difficulties in terms of 
| personal deficits. 

Each of us is uniquely endowed. We have some 
talents and some deficits. What is to be gained by 
categorizing all types of different enablements in terms 
| of disability? I cannot see how designating music or 
| sports disabilities would help people who have a 
difficulty in those areas. 

Would it not make more sense to create a 
| society that allows for the development of all our 
| capacities without relegating our weaker ones to 
| disabling conditions? 


| Just a lousy musician 

| No matter what you call it, I’m still good at 
academics, only fair at sports and a lousy musician. 
| There is no great benefit in seeing my musical inability 
| as a disability. 

| It probably makes more sense for all of us to 
| see ourselves as differentially abled and life-challenged. 
|The task then becomes how we as a society can 
nurture all people’s abilities — even when they are 
limited — without creating disabilities. 


Peter Conrad is a professor of sociology at Brandeis 
University in Waltham. 


Lincoln Library Bookie 


vata i ! 


Jeanne Bracken 


I occasionally joke that computers hadn’t been 
invented yet when I went to library school (1968-1870). 
While that isn’t strictly true, libraries were in the Dark 
Ages of information retrieval (we used books, for heav- 
en’s sake!) and it is only recently that smaller public 
institutions like the Lincoln Public Library have been able 
to offer database searching that is both affordable and 
effective. 

The Minuteman Library Network, with its com- 
puterized books and periodicals databases, is also a 
conduit for more sophisticated electronic information 
retrieval. In simpler words, FirstSearch has arrived in 
Lincoln. Many patrons are familiar with Dialog, Compu- 
serve, and similar fee-based services that open the door 
into thousands of specialized databases on subjects 
ranging from government documents to analytical chemis- 
try to dissertations. 

FirstSearch is also an umbrella service, allowing 
access to about three dozen specialized databases on 
consumer product evaluations, business periodicals, 
corporate information, arts and humanities publications, 
and much more. The premier database of the service is 
WordCat, a catalog of literally millions of books owned 
by thousands of libraries around the world. WorldCat 
not only verifies, for example, that Jeanne Munn Bracken 
wrote a book called Children with Cancer but also tells us 
which libraries in Massachusetts (or for that matter, 
Oregon or Louisiana) own it. 

The FirstSearch databases cover a lot of ground. 
For example, Corporate Disclosure Snapshots provides 
extremely detailed financial information on 12,000 
companies. Events Line Lists upcoming trade fairs and 
conventions. Several databases delve into academic 
publications (sciences, humanities, sociology, psychology, 
etc...) that are not covered in either the Minuteman 
magazines database or in print sources held by the 
Lincoln Public Library. Medline, a source for medical 
citations, will be available soon. 

FirstSearch is available at the reference desk 
terminal at the library and we welcome your tricky or all 
most-lost cause questions to try out on the various 
databases. 


What’s next for the Minuteman Library Network and the 

Lincoln Public Library. Internet. Coming soon to your 

local reference desk. ia 
copyright 1993 Jeanne Bracken 
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Some Thoughts on Hanscom Field 


by John R. Caswell 


Hanscom Field — a part of four towns where 
once there grew blueberries and the noise was of 
nature’s things, the traffic was of animals and occa- 
sional people. Now Hanscom is still geographically part 
of Lincoln, Concord, Bedford and Lexington, but what 
that means today I have never quite been able to 
figure out. Sometimes it has been beneficial, for 
example, when the legislature allowed us to tax the jet 
fuel sold there. But mostly I would say Hanscom today 
is a pain in the place you sit on. 

Hanscom in 1993 comes in three flavors: the 
Air Force, Massport, and the projections about the 
need for a new/additional airport in the Boston area. 
Let’s look at these. 

First the Air Force. When I moved to Lincoln 
in 1958, there was a fighter squadron based at 
Hanscom and each time some pilot strayed over the 
Aircraft Defense Identification Zone (ADIZ) boundary, 
a line drawn on charts and maps somewhere out over 
the Atlantic, a couple of F-102’s would scramble and 
with an absolutely earsplitting roar, streak off over 
Concord or Lincoln (the winds are usually thus around 
here) and fly out to see if in fact the intruder was a 
Russian or merely some late, off-course airliner coming 
home from Europe. Of course these two planes had to 
come home and, if the winds had not changed, they 
would land over Lexington or Bedford, not with the 
same level of noise, but nevertheless not on cat’s feet 
either. 

The Air Force and time moved on. The fight- 
ers left us (thank goodness), and the Hanscom Air 
Force Base became the headquarters of the Electronics 
System Division which reported to the Air Force 
Systems Command in Washington. As the years went 
on, the base became more and more of a major ele- 
Ment in the Air Force, procuring all sorts of things 
from huge ground-based radars to communications 
systems to airborne electronics. This was very good for 
the Massachusetts economy which was slanted towards 
these high tech products. Many companies and their 
employees benefitted. Also the base employed many 
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civilians who benefitted, as well as service personnel 
and other segments of the economy — grocery stores, 
car dealers, the Burlington Mall shops, etc. 

What did Lincoln see of all this? In truth, not 
too much. Our one single benefit has been that we 
were selected to run the Hanscom Air Force Base 
Elementary School. This is a contract, originally with 
the Air Force and now with the Department of De- 
fense, which the Town and the Federal government 
renew each year. This enables us to share the costs of 
our school administration and to afford some full-time 
teachers, such as in library and elementary science, 
where we otherwise would have to settle for part-timers 
or none at all. Financially and educationally this has 
been a real plus for Lincoln, and I understand that 
Hanscom posting is greatly sought among Air Force 
personnel with children because of the school. 

Beyond this, however, there isn’t much for 
Lincoln. | Depending upon who is in command, 
Hanscom Air Force Base is an aloof neighbor, a 
neighbor who twists our arm to try to get a traffic light 
at Hanscom Drive and Route 2A, or a fairly good 
neighbor. Recently we have had a Fourth of July color 
guard in our parade. In the past we had a whole 
platoon of airmen. We, also, for many years had no 
representation at all from the Air Force. When the 
Air Force wanted the Mitre Corp., a private company, 
to construct a building on the Lincoln part of the base, 
we received no taxes, could not inspect the building 
(even though whether it met state standards was our 
responsibility) and, incidentally, we could get no fees. 
On the other hand, we do get more road traffic on 
Route 2A and on Lincoln Road from Mitre’s employ- 
ees who now work on the base. 

We did get an Air Force grant or two to the 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission and the 
Central Transportation Planning Staff to do studies for 
the Hanscom Area Traffic Study (HATS) and its 
successor organization of the four Hanscom Towns, 
HATS II. But we also get the noise and traffic and 
closing of the transfer station for Hanscom’s air show 
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each year. The Air Force is now paying for our police 
during the air show, but for many years did not. Our 
invitations to commanding generals go unanswered; the 
base is its own little island. Certainly our town busi- 
nesses benefit minimally if at all, and our property 
values would be much better if Hanscom were still a 
blueberrier’s delight. 

Now let’s look at Massport. The Massachusetts 
Port Authority owns Hanscom Field and shares it with 
the Air Force. The Massport operation is that of 
running an airport. As with all government agencies, 
the more bucks you spend the more important you are. 
Thus Hanscom’s management is motivated to promote 
Hanscom’s use. This is in direct opposition to what 
the neighboring towns want, and has resulted in much 
community distrust of Massport over the years. 
Businesses at Massport Hanscom such as Avis and 
Beech Aircraft do not pay taxes to Lincoln. Also, 
Massport does not pay taxes. 

Massport does contract with Lincoln for police 
and building fire protection for which they pay Lincoln 
a fee which increases annually. Currently they pay 
$72,752 for public services which include air-related fire 
protection. It also happens that the Air Force has a 
huge amount of fire-fighting equipment available to 
Massport. Although because of red tape the Air Force 
will not enter into a mutual-aid fire agreement with 
Lincoln, they have indicated that they would respond to 
a working fire, if requested. This informality unfor- 
tunately forces Lincoln to fund fire protection to a 
higher level than necessary. Massport pays Boston for 
Logan Airport but pays nothing to HATS towns for 
Hanscom Field. 

Massport has developed a master plan for 
Hanscom several times. They have filed Environmental 
Impact Reports (EIR’s), the state’s equivalent to the 
Federal government’s EIS (Environmental Impact 
Statement), and at least two versions of a Generic 
Environmental Impact Report (GEIR). These seem to 
signify very little legally and so the four towns and 
various citizens’ groups therein are somewhat skeptical 
about the future of Hanscom Field. A couple of years 
ago, the umpteenth commuter airline failed; now a 
charter flight to and from Washington, D.C. is trying to 
‘start up. Each business day employees of several 
corporations will fly on this plane, thus saving them the 
trip to Logan and, ostensibly, their companies money. 
This will cost HATS communities one very predictable, 
reasonably noisy takeoff and landing each business day. 
The proposal is temporarily on hold because of insur- 
ance problems. . 

For the past three years Massport has been 
conducting a noise study of Hanscom. This is called a 
Part 150 Study and is an FAA-sponsored exercise which 
should establish a baseline of noise levels against which 
future noise levels will be measured and supposedly 


controlled. I have represented the Lincoln Selectmen 
on the public panel organized by Massport under the 
law to provide public input to the process. This panel 
has not met for two years! And yet the measurements 
and the process goes on! This is really a farce. 
Unfortunately, despite this, the results will be taken 
seriously by the FAA and they are the organization 
that dictates what happens at Hanscom and therefore 
what noise we will be subjected to. 

I do want to point out that Massport has 
funded a technical consultant to help the communities 
in this matter. Also Massport is not totally to blame 
for the current impasse. While the recent appointment 
of Stephen Tocco to the chairmanship of Massport may 
result in better relations in the future, we do not know 
yet. Governor Weld did not appoint a HATS person 
to the Massport seat of the late Jackie Smith of 
Lexington (legally he didn’t have to), which cost us a 
voice in Massport that we sorely need. 

Finally what about all these projections that say 
Hanscom should be developed as a second Boston 
airport? Well, first of all Hanscom today is the second 
busiest airport in New England after Logan. In effect 
it already IS a second Boston airport, albeit one for 
general rather than for commercial aviation. But the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission (MAC) has 
been pushing the concept that in the future Logan will 
be inadequate, and another airport will be needed. 
Their first study included Hanscom as a candidate site, 
but eventually that idea got dropped in favor of an 
airport at Ft. Devens. As one would expect, this of 
course kicked off a great effort "not to have it in my 
backyard" (I don’t blame Ft. Devens communities. I 
don’t want a second airport in my backyard either!). 
A second study was commissioned to Arthur D. Little 
Inc. (ADL), which very recently resulted in a Strategic 
Assessment Report (SAR) in which Hanscom was 
depicted as a good site for a "reliever" airport. 

A reliever airport, as I understand it, would 
accommodate the Washington-New York-Boston com- 
muter crowd and those flying into/out of Boston 
from/to small, non-major airports. Thus the planes 
would not be huge, "wide bodies," but the smaller type 
planes, DC-9, 727, MD-80 and Beech 1900. Unfor- 
tunately, some of these are not now the quietest in the 
world, and so when added to the corporate jets already 
there, we in the HATS towns would find ourselves 
subjected to more noise than at present. The experts 
do say that, in the future, planes will be quieter by 
edict, but we upon whose ears these planes impinge 
remain skeptical. 

At the request of the Lincoln Selectmen, I have 
read the executive summary of the SAR, and I find it 
a very poor document. Admittedly without the support- 
ing detailed information compiled by ADL, I cannot 
make my own analysis and draw my own conclusions, 
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but the executive summary of the SAR I read was so 
obviously written to please the customer, the Massachu- 
setts Aeronautics Commission, as to be 1) useless and 
2) laughable. Figures and tables in the report depict 
scenarios in which high speed rail trains, especially 
magnetically levitated trains (MagLev), would obviate 
any need for a reliever airport, and yet ADL recom- 
mends that Hanscom be considered a reliever airport. 
MagLev trains could be routed over existing railroad 
rights-of-way or the medians of interstates like Route 
]-95 and I-90 and I-91 monorail fashion. (Monorail is 
attractive for it makes it unnecessary to worry about 
cows or cars or people or snow on the tracks.) This 
would require no right-of-way takings and bring to- 
gether surface feeder routes and the rail lines. Impact 
on neighbors beyond that already existing would be 
minimal. Conversely, expansion of Hanscom will not 
only result in more noise, but will create a ground 
traffic crisis which would bring about a confrontation 
between Massport, the Air Force (the USAF will not 
permit airplane passengers to pass through the base to 
get to their planes) and the Department of the Interior 
(DOI). The DOI is involved because it is the parent 
of the Minuteman National Historic Park which wishes 
to convert Route 2A to the gravel road it was in 1775. 
Therefore, someone will have to build a new access 
road from Route 128 and Route 2 to Hanscom and 
guess whose land will be taken to do so and what 
police force will be required to patrol and service it? 
And guess what town’s businesses will not 
benefit one tad from a Hanscom expansion? And what 
towns will gain not one penny in additional tax revenue, 
other than from the selling of more jet fuel? And 
what communities will have to suffer from more noise 
and what property values will plummet due to the noise 
and the increased traffic? If MagLev trains were 
vigorously developed none of these penalties are 
necessary. But that, of course, runs counter to the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission’s and Mass- 
port’s reason for being. And so we face a battle to 
protect what we have and not let our quality of life 
deteriorate further. 
This is Hanscom in 1993. Reasonable people 
should be able to come to agreement. Why can’t the 
northeast develop MagLev and thus not require a 
second or reliever airport? Money spent this way 
could be beneficial to our New England business, for 
the MagLev technology fits into the New England 
defense industry like hand in glove. And the New 
England defense industry certainly needs this white 
knight in shining armor to help it convert to non- 
defense pursuits. 
| Isn’t this a perfect example of where our tax 
dollars can be used to benefit many and penalize none? 
Let us hope that the Governor’s Office and Beacon 
Hill can find a reasonable solution. 


Literary Metrology 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Lord Kelvin said our knowledge of what we 
cannot measure is weak and unsatisfactory (the exact 
quotation is somewhere on my shelves, but exactly 
where eludes me). Roman numerals gave way to 
Arabic, the duodecimal system by which we measure 
time and by which we used to count pence to get 
shillings to the decimal. Present interest, however, is 
in how to count is pure rhetoric. Let me grade first 
small, then large amounts. I do not go through the 
negatives that would transfer measures from the "few" 
pile to the "hell-of-a-lot" list, nor use comparatives, such 
as "more than a few" or "less than a handful." It is 
forbidden to say “hundred,” to numerate. 


Small Large 
Numbers Numbers 
(in ascending order) 


none a pile 

a single a hell of a lot 

a couple lots and lots 

a few an enormous amount 
several stacks 

a handful a huge amount 

a bunch an enormous number 
quite a lot oceans 

a considerable number an infinitude 

a lot 

many 


To help the reader still more, I furnish a list of 
remarks when one is stopped by an "Ancient Mariner" 
(in Italian called a "button-hole twister" who hangs on 
to one’s button hole as he talks and talks), to be non- 
committal and polite. Keep it in the handkerchief 
pocket when you are wearing store clothes (men, that 
is). 


I know it’s the truth. 

You better believe it. 

What do you know about that? 

Is that so? 

Well, P’ll be darned. 

Who would have thought it? 

You’ve got to be kidding (adding under 
your breath, Mr. Feynman). 

You betcha. 

What won’t they think of next? 

I can’t get over it. 
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A Reflection on the SAR 


About Hanscom Air Force Base 


by Crawley Cooper 


The Strategic Assessment Report (SAR) on the 
high speed travel demands for our region prepared by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. is not comprehensive. A good 
assessment would not deal just superficially with network 
linkages. Time and capacity studies for the slower 
ground networks and connection opportunities for people 
and cargo are crucial for a total assessment of the issues. 
Efficient air travel goes beyond the need to go from air 
terminal to air terminal. 

A satellite photo of eastern Massachusetts clearly 
shows Hanscom Field and Logan Airport with runways of 
similar scale. Certain maps of greater Boston show that 
the two facilities are also comparable in land area. 
From that evidence alone, it follows in a "no-brainer" 
deduction that Hanscom would be considered the prime 
location for meeting the increasing demand to relieve 
traffic at Logan. These two major resources in air travel 
already exist. 

Yet the ADL report did not specifically address 
the Hanscom facility in its lengthy report. Rather, it 
studied several other scenarios to show their weaknesses 
and then suggested that perhaps a facility like Hanscom 
would be of more benefit to the goals of Massport. (It 
was interesting to note how quickly Worcester’s Munici- 
pal Airport was discarded in the SAR because of its 
history of frequent bad weather!) 

Clearly the towns of Lexington, Bedford, Concord 
and Lincoln have a 4,000,000 pound gorilla comfortably 
nestled among them. This monster was created during 
World WAR II by the government to directly link defense 
research (M.I.T. Lincoln Lab) to the development of air 
power and secure miliary air travel. As that national 
defense crisis subsided, this large facility became available 
to meet the growing demand for recreational aircraft 
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under Massport control. Even today there are routine 
Air Force flights in and out of Hanscom that relate to 
sophisticated defense research activities. However, none 
of these activities generate the magnitude of ground 
traffic on the associated infrastructure that would result 
from the introduction of commercial air travel to Hans- 
com - to say nothing of the increase in noise levels. 

Early on, the Lincoln community has recognized 
the gorilla’s potential for growth. The development of 
Minuteman National Park and the siting of mixed income 
house on undeveloped land adjacent to the Hanscom 
Field were part of thal agenda. (Although the fight to 
relocate Route 2 was perhaps counterproductive to 
inhibiting Massport expansion, it would have provided 
direct access to a large capacity highway). 

The SAR appears to tell Massport what they want 
to hear. In many ways, it is shortsighted, and treats 
significant issues lightly, or not at all; example... tourist 
destinations,...air cargo,...time consuming constraints in 
ground transportation networks,...the conflicting agendas 
between Minuteman National Park and an expanding 
Hanscom Field,...the conflicting agendas between Mass- 
port and its neighboring communities,...the need to 
encourage high-speed rail or short- and mid-range travel 
and to discourage short-trip air travel,...safety concerns 
over mixing slow propeller planes with high speed 
jets,...nvestment in forms of transportation that are more 
energy efficient,...quantified noise implants in Lincoln,...- 
quantified losses in property values in Lincoln,...impact on 
wildlife in conservation lands,...overlapping air traffic 
control zones (20 miles between Logan and Hanscom). 

Nevertheless, this SAR response process can open 
a tremendous opportunity. There may be a "win-win" 
situation available to us and others. 
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|. Worcester taxpayers have just spent millions of 
dollars to expand their terminal building. Their Mayor 
wants to increase air traffic to Worcester because he 
believes it will stimulate their economy; yet, they are 
finding it difficult to fund operating expenses. I believe 
Delta is the only major airline currently serving Worces- 
ter. 

2. Ft. Devens will become a major cargo trans- 
portation staging area for both rail and trucking. Ft. 
Devens is closer to Worcester than Boston. 

3. Air cargo should no arrive at Logan. It would 
be better for Boston vehicular networks if the trucks that 
pick up and deliver that cargo did not add to the overbur- 
dened systems. 

4. Massport sees its mission as stimulating the 
state’s economy. They should control both Ft. Devens 
and the Worcester airport. 

5. The City of Worcester would probably prefer 
to have their airport become a Massport facility. Mass- 
port could do a better job than Worcester in finding 
operations and coordinating the expansion of the airport 
with other modes of travel. 

6. Worcester is beyond Logan’s air traffic control 
landing approach zone; Hanscom is not during certain 
wind conditions. 

7. With both Logan and Worcester equipped to 
handle jet planes, Hanscom could become a propeller 
only facility thereby separating the slower recreational 


_ planes from jet commercial traffic. 


8. A high-speed ground rail link between Boston’ | 


| and Worcester could enhance both air terminals, another 
| Massport opportunity. 


9. There are many times when the weather is 
different between central Massachusetts and Logan 
because of the influence of the ocean. This could allow 
the potential for one site to relieve the other during poom 
landing conditions. 

Potential results 

The people of Boston will benefit with less cargo | 
traffic in their nearly saturated air and ground net works. | 
The Worcester area will gain a much needed economic | 
stimulus . Massport will gain more power and influence | 
over the economy. The recreational pilots will appreciate | 
the safe environment away from the faster jet traffic and | 
without overlapping air traffic control zones with Logan | 
or Worcester. The historic National Park will be relieved | 
by curtailed ground traffic expansion, and the towns 
surrounding Hanscom can maintain their property values 
and current quality of life. 

We need to continue our defensive political work 
with our neighboring towns to protect our common | 
interests. But ultimately the strategy must include a_ 
better alternative than an expanded Hanscom Field. I 
believe that alternative could be to help Worcester 
expand. Three cheers for Worcester! | 


| 


| 


The Llama Ladies of Boston, Part II 


GRAND GULCH, UTAH (April 24 — May 2, 1993) 
Notes from the diaries of Page von Mertens and Terry 
Green 


Day Five — Bullet Canyon to Green House Canyon 

(Page’s diary) We hiked up Bullet Canyon leav- 
ing the llamas tethered at the campsite. After a mile 
we found what we named Beehive House with a 
granary nearby. It was well preserved and tucked 
under a small overhang. I could barely fit my long 
body through the small door to the house. I am 
obviously not the right size. The Anasazi were thought 
to be about five feet tall. They had positioned the 
door so the early morning light came streaming in to 
brighten the dark, small, smoky space and the view 
commanded a clear sight up the canyon to watch for 
intruders or travelers approaching. The whole house 
was only six feet in diameter and the entire roof was 
blackened. It must have been very smoky like so many 
houses in Nepal. 

Around the next bend and steeply up some rock 
slabs and rubble we found Perfect Kiva Ruin. The 
area was large, situated under a huge rock overhang. 
A ladder top poked out of a square hole inviting us 
down into the dark, round kiva. The roof had been 
reconstructed so that people wouldn’t fall through when 
they walked on top, but even then, the roof beams 
were blackened by smoke. Inside was dark and cool. 
Selected herbs, corn cobs, and artifacts lay on the 
deflector stone which deflected the air from the ventila- 
itor shaft so it wouldn’t blow the fire out. I closed my 
eyes and imagined the rituals that must have taken 
lplace here eight hundred years ago. I tried to hear the 
walls speak of the ancient spirits. We learned later 
that in the Kivas the men wove with cotton they had 
\traded for other goods during the winter season. The 
\Kiva was a warm gathering place for storytelling. Terry 
commented that tourists are not usually allowed in 
kivas at any other archeological site. This was a big 
deal! 
| We cruised back down the canyon in a quick 


on the map because the Bureau of Land Management 
doesn’t want it over-explored, I guess. It was tough 
alking through the willows with many river crossings 
d ups and downs. We arrived at a shady campsite 
exhausted, but soon filtered water from the spring, had 
jtea, showered, and were thus revived. The menu for 
tonight was an appropriate dinner of Anasazi beans 


) ay 


with juniper berries. We had soaked the beans all day. 


photograph taken by Page von Mertens 


Green House Canyon to below Cow 
Tank Canyon 

(Page’s Diary) We spent all morning exploring 
Green House Canyon making several unsuccessful 
attempts to free-climb a rock wall up to the ruin we 
were camped under. We finally gave up and headed 
up a side canyon with a frightening climb to the Green 
House Ruin, situated five hundred feet up the rock 
wall on a very narrow ledge with serious exposure (for 
me). The ruin is named for the green painted borders 
and decoration on the house which is approached 
through a keyhole of a doorway, the only access, 
through which people must pass one by one. We 
wondered at this need to construct the houses in such 


Day Six — 
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TRAVEL 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING TRAVELER 
CHARTER YOUR OWN PRIVATE YACHT, AND CRUISE THROUGH EXOTIC ISLANDS OF PARADISE ! 


Do everything -- or nothing at all -- while being pampered by an experienced captain and crew. Even a 
gourmet cook ! Go island hopping. Swim, snorkle, windsurf. Catch the sun, or catch up on your reading. 


In the evening, watch the sunset while you sip an icy tropical drink -- as your personal chef prepares grilled 
lobster, cooked to perfection. 


If you are an experienced skipper yourself, naturally we can arrange a bareboat. 


Lincoin Travel will assist you in selecting the perfect yacht -- from 48 to 120 feet -- in more than 25 
locations worldwide. We can also arrange pre- or post-charter stays at marvelous hotels, on your island of 
choice. 


DON'T MISS THE BOAT —— CALL TODAY 


LINCOLN TRAVEL Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 


15% OFF SALE 


Sept. 23 to Oct. 3rd Oct. 7-17 


playmobil 


Oct. 22 to 31 


4 Walden Street 
SHOP Concord, MA 
concorD 508-369-2553 


Open Sundays and Thursday evenings for your convenience 
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a way as to defend them from attack and unwanted 
intruders. The granaries here had doors of rounded 
sandstone that still fit perfectly and were unbroken. 
Perhaps the reason Green House Canyon has been 
changed to just Green Canyon on the map is because 
of the precarious approach and site of the ruin high on 
the brink of the canyon wall. 

Our vigilance and slow, stumbling pace finally 
paid off when Terry spotted a small mud splat high on 
a wall to our right. (These silver dollar size mud splats 
were found on many walls near ruins and were thought 
to be evidence of children playing by flicking mud and 
perhaps young hunters-to-be practicing their aim.) Sure 
enough, this small mud splat led us to an alcove where 
there were unusual pictographs of the flute player, 
Kokopelli, as well as old men with canes and big, 
swollen, knobby knees, and one with a ram’s head. We 
were thrilled with our first independent "find." 

After walking a couple of hours in the pleas- 
antly cool evening, we still hadn’t found a good camp- 
site with clear water in either of the side canyons we 
had passed. In exhaustion we stumbled on and on. 
Finally we "made do" at a site under some cotton- 
woods. I walked further ahead in hope of finding clear 
water, but no luck. I had to resort to filtering the silty 
gulch water which clogged up the filter after only one 
quart. 

We were very tired, but still had a shower and 
Terry whipped up a delicious tortellini meal which 
revived us enough to deal with the water situation 
before darkness enveloped us. I cleaned the filter 
cartridge with my toothbrush and hoped that our filled 
water bottles would settle out the silt by morning so we 
could filter our day’s needs without clogging the filter 
again. 
| My legs ached and Terry had a bad shin bruise 
from falling on a sharp rock during one tricky, decep- 
tively deep water crossing earlier in the day. We 
figured that in the two hours of walking that afternoon 
/we must have crossed and recrossed the gulch thirty 
|times, which was typical most of the time. 
| There are varied theories on proper Grand 
Gulch hiking attire. Terry ended up wearing shorts 
over long underwear with socks and sneakers. Jeans 
Were too hot and heavy when wet, but the long under- 
wear snagged during bushwhacking. Boots were also 
uncomfortable and heavy when they were full of water 
which didn’t drain out too easily. I tried hiking in 
‘Shorts and Teva sandals without socks for two days and 
Was cool and comfortable except for scratches from 
}bushwhacking and blisters from where the Tevas 
pinched. I switched to wind pants and sneakers and 
socks which was a good combination. Hats with brims, 
Sunglasses, and sunscreen are also a must. No bugs at 
this time of year, the last week of April. The zipper 
for the screen door on the tent broke the third night 
and we had no mosquitoes without a screen. The 
Weather was very warm with no need of a jacket after 
the first night and we never needed our warm hats and 


gloves. A walking stick was a good idea for balance in 
water crossings, but a hassle to carry. Binoculars are 
important to spot rock art and ruins up on high ledges. 


Day Seven — Camp past Cow Tank Canyon to Polly’s 
Island 

(Page’s Diary) Our water had settled a little 
overnight and with a clean handkerchief over the end 
of the filter we filled our water bottles for the day and 
had enough for breakfast tea and coffee. Soon after 
leaving camp, at a spectacular curving meander of the 
canyon, there was an extensive ruin. The high sand- 
stone dirt wall or cliff was impossible to scale, but 
barely possible to circumvent through the scratchy 
sagebrush. There were the remains of a long wall still 
intact, granaries, triangular figure pictographs, hand- 
prints, and ducks. This must have been a major 
settlement, telling from the size. Lizards flashed by 
across the rocks along with kangaroo rats and the vivid 
red strawberry cacti were just bursting forth in bloom. 
When we first reached this ruin, we heard the clear 
and distinct sound of water flowing from immediately 
in front of us inside the rock wall. It took us a minute 
to realize it was the echo of the water flowing in the 
gulch below. 

We lunched on tabouli and crumbly rice cakes 
on a slick rock ledge by the gulch water. A trekker 
from Aspen walked by eyeing how we were dressed. 
He had shorts and boots on. After lunch we walked 
easily to Polly’s Island where the Government Trail 
which we would take the next day starts up out of the 
canyon. The main campsite was occupied and then a 
rude and pushy group of backpackers, just blowing in 
from the modern world outside the canyon, hustled 
ahead of us to grab the next spot. We trudged further 
up the side canyon called Polly’s Canyon to find a 
likely campsite near good water, but unused before. 
We cooked and made a fire in the sand and put up 
the tent and tethered the llamas under the cottonwoods 
amidst the sage and grasses. 

This was our last night. We ate early because 
the clouds started building up with an ominous wind. 
There was a definite change in the weather that we felt 
when we woke that morning in our camp near the Big 
Meander Ruin. After dinner we explored the side 
canyon where we were camped and found a huge 
natural amphitheater and further along we enjoyed the 
beauty and peaceful solitude of the canyon walls, the 
trail, and the plants. A large crow or raven kept tabs 
on us from above. I’m sure he could see back to Kane 
Gulch where we began six days ago. Hiking the canyon 
it was hard to see the distances we had covered, unlike 
the mountains where we usually get a view of where 
we're going to and from. In the canyon we can only 
see as far as the next bend in the river. 


Day Eight — Polly’s Island to Grand Junction, 


Colorado 
(Page’s Diary) We woke early after a night 
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Sally Calamese, CLU 


20 years experience 
Life, Home & Auto 
Personal Insurance 


eS ee iy SUE Gabel teoeMe eat ee 
1666 Massachusetts Ave, Lexington, MA 02173 617/861-0200 


COMPARE HOMEOWNER’S 
ELLEN INSURANCE PRICES 
$150,000 ....... $336 
REARDON Biase ile Dow aaah 
INSURANCE | sto 
$225;000.08. ont $525 
AGENCY scaemsrereme ia 


S26/ 5: OO Oeisanteaes $576 

| $300,000 :-:-+:: $590 

: $350,000 ¢t°'°" $645 

Insorina your Auto, $400,000 ‘"'''*' $675 
Home, Life & Business Puce ee 


i os hep di Special Form Coverage 
anc erlau Reardon, , 

7 = 4 See Replacement Cost Contents 
5 years experience 27 years in Insurance 


Auto, Claims Commercial Specialist Replacement Cost Dwelling 
Personal Insurance $500 Deductible 


Harvest Days 


Saturday, October 9 Sunday, October 10 Monday, October 11. 


10am-4pm 


A Festival Celebrating the Harvest with: 
Bluegrass, Folk and Country Music 
Scarecrow Contest, Scavenger Hunt, & Games 
Crafts including Spinning, Blacksmithing, Weaving, 
Pottery, and more 
Demonstrations including Cider Pressing, Cow Milking, 


Buttermaking 
Food, Hayrides, Farm Produce, Farm Animals, 
Wildlife and Lots of Fun! 


Adults: $5/Member, $7/Non-Member Jase 
Children: $3.50/Member, $4.50/Non-Member 
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disturbed by high winds and scattered rain. The 
echoing hoots of an owl bounced off the canyon walls 
as we ate breakfast and packed our meager remaining 
belongings into the saddle bags and loaded the llamas 
for one last time. My skin had been hurting for days 
due to excessive dryness and chapping. I needed a 
bath in Keri lotion. 

After taking a false trail and ending up high on 
the steep slick rock, we backtracked and found the 
right path up and out of Grand Gulch on the Govern- 
ment Trail. We walked very slowly, stopping often for 
last, long looks at the Gulch as it wound down below 
us. Soaking it all in, reluctant to leave, absorbing every 
last essence. Across the canyon, on the rock island 
named Polly’s Island, created by an old meander, just 
below the rim was tucked a fairly substantial ruin. It 
looked totally unapproachable from below as well as 
above, and it was located on a tall rock island with 
seven hundred foot sides! 

The trail head was soon reached after two hours 
of flat, desert, sagebrush, Mormon’s tea, dust, and 
cryptogamic soil. We didn’t talk much. Cattle were 
grazing at the pool by the car park. Luann was 
prompt to pick us and the Hamas up, but Terry still 
had time to whip out the stove and brew a quick cup 
of tea. 

On the rough drive back to Kane (two miles of 
rough road) then an hour on dirt and pavement, we 
stopped for a rattlesnake. We hopped out of the truck 
for a closer look and it watched us, coiled and ready to 
strike from under a sagebrush. 

We listened to Luanne talk about the impact of 
horses, llamas, backpackers, and ranchers (who are 
Utes), on the canyons and the preservation of the 
ecology and the ruins. One man who had heard of us 
in the canyon was reported to have said that he 
wondered what two ladies from Boston were doing 
“hiking Grand Gulch with Hamas! As if such a thing 
| should not be allowed, but we couldn’t figure out if it 
} was because we were two women, or we were from 
Boston, or because we used Ilamas instead of backpack- 
| ing. 

We drove in our own car from Kane Gulch to 
| Moab in another two hours, covering so much territory 
| in such a short time. I cherished the slow pace we had 
kept for the last seven days. In Moab we went shop- 
| ping for souvenirs for the family. It was more tiring 
| than a full day of canyon hiking. We bought T-shirts 
printed with primitive rock art motifs, a western hat for 
| Nini, a fossil of a fish out of Green River for Peter, 
} and many resource and children’s books on the South 
| West Native American culture at the Back of Beyond 
bookstore. However, the one-hour photo developing 
shop was closed on Saturday or we might have had our 
pictures to pour over on the plane. We felt dirty and 
grubby, but hungry so we had a delicious Mexican 
dinner at La Hacienda, even though we didn’t dare 
take off our hats. We’re talking serious "hat hair." 


The phone call home told me eversthing was fine. busv. 
and hard. 

We drove from Moab back along the scenic 
route by the Colorado River that we had traveled a 
week before, admiring even more the beautiful sana- 
stone formations in the late afternoon light. We 
checked into the Grand Junction Airport Hilton as darx 
fell, our grubby attire incongruous with the elegant 
young women in prom gowns who were strolling 
through the lobby. The shower water was hot and 
plentiful and the rinse water ran red with sandstone 
canyon silt. Sleep came easily. 
Day Nine — Grand Junction, Colorado, to Lincoln, 
Massachusetts 

(Page’s Diary) Uneventful flight, but clear views 
of the snow-covered Rockies below us. Snowfall was 
two hundred percent of normal this year. We made 
our connection to the Boston flight with only five 
minutes to spare. No problem. Warm welcomes from 
our families greeted us in Boston. Stopped for pizza 
on the way home. Everyone had coped pretty well 
without me for the week, but it had been hard. I was 
quickly swept up into my motherhood and wifely roles 
which delineated so clearly the difference that I'd 
experienced camping, hiking, and exploring Grand 
Gulch with Terry. 


Further Reading 


Anderson, Douglas and Barbara, Chaco Canyon, South- 
west Parks and Monuments Association, Tucson, 
Arizona, 1976. 

Dodge, Natt N. and Janish, Jeanne R., Flowers of the 
Southwest Deserts, Southwest Parks and Monu- 
ments Association, Tucson, Arizona, 1985. 

Hinchman, Sandra, Hiking the Southwest's Canyon 
Country, The Mountaineers, Seattle, Washington, 
1990. 

Kelsey, Michael R., Canyon Hiking Guide to the Colo- 
rado Plateau, Kelsey Publishing, Provo, Utah, 
1991. 

Mays, Buddy, Ancient Cities of the Southwest, Chronicle 
Books, San Francisco, California, 1982. 
Muench, David and Pike, Donald G., Anasazi: Ancient 
People of the Rock, Crown Publishers, Inc., New 

York, New York, 1977. 

Patterson, Alex, A Field Guide to Rock Art Symbols of 
the Greater Southwest, Johnson Printing Co., 
Boulder, Colorado, 1992. 

Trimble, Stephen, The Village of Blue Stone, MacMillan 
Publishing Co., New York, New York, 1990. 

Warren, Scott, Cities in the Sand: The Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of the Southwest, Chronicle Books, San 
Francisco, California, 1992. 

Zwinger, Ann, Wind in the Rock: The Canyonlands of 
Southeastern Utah, The University of Arizona 
Press, Tucson, Arizona, 1978. 
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Classic Painting & Contracting 


¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
¢ Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
« Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 


¢ Complete Pressure Washing 
All and any home repairs 
Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 


Make the call - (617) 259-8717 


Your own, 
Lincoln grown, 
naturally 
raised meat 


¢ Beef now available 

e Pork—bacon, sausage, other cuts 
¢ Veal—milk fed, humanely raised 
e Lamb—orders taken now 


Eggs, hay, manure, 
custom mowing & plowing, 
garden plots 


Codman Community Farms 
Codman Road 
Dave Hardy, Farm Manager 
617-259-0456 


CCF Trail Race: 
Sun., Oct. 24, 1:30 pm 
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S:econd-hand and rare books bought and sold 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer we 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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EXCAVATING _sisf 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 
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D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Trucking 
Asphalt Paving 


Excavating 
Foundations 


Sepuc Systems 
Equipment Rental 


Selectmen 

Lincoln School Committee 
Board of Assessors 

Board of Health 
Conservation Commission 


Housing Commission 


Lincoln Town Guide 


Every Monday evening, 7:30 p.m. 
Town Offices Building, 259-8850 

Every other Monday evening 7:39 p.m. 
Superintendent’s Office, 259-9400 

For appointments, call Town Offices 
Building 259-8850 

First Monday evening of each month 
7:30 p.m., Town Offices Building 

First and third Wednesdays of each 
month,7:30 p.m., Town Offices Building 
Second and fourth Monday evening 

of each month, 7:30 p.m., Town Offices 
Building 


To verify above information and for listing of other committees, see bulletin board 


in Town Offices Building. 


Population 

Town area 

1991-92 tax rate 

Annual Town Meeting 

Annual Election of Officers 

Qualifications for Regis- 
tration 

Registered voters 

Property Taxes Due 

Town Offices 


Recreation Office 


Council on Aging 


Lincoln Library 


DeCordova Museum 


Codman Farm 


First Parish in Lincoln 
St. Anne’s in the Fields 
St. Joseph’s Church 


Other Information 


5,117 (town census) 

14.56 square miles 

$12.68 

March 26, 1994 

March 28, 1994 

Residence in Town of Lincoln 


3,559 (as of November 1992) 

November 1, 1993 and May 2, 1994 
Open Monday through Friday 

8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Telephone (all offices) 259-8850 
Located in Bemis Hall 

Open Monday-Friday, 8:30a.m.-4:30p.m. 
Telephone 259-0784 

Located in Bemis Hall 

Open Monday-Friday, 8:30a.m.-4:30p.m. 
Telephone 259-8811 (suggest calling for exact times) 
Monday _ 1-8:30 Thursday 9-7 
Tuesday 9-6 Friday 9-2 
Wednesday 9-8:30 Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5 (starts 10/17) 
Tuesday-Friday,10a.m.-5:00p.m. 
Saturday & Sunday, 12 noon-5:00 p.m. 
Farm and self-serve store open daily 
8:00 a.m. to dusk 


Churches 
Sunday Service 10 a.m. 
Sunday Services 8 & 10 a.m. 


Saturday Mass 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday Masses 7:30, 10 & 11:30 a.m. 
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Tails & Tales: Small Farming in New England 

Suze Craig 

Illustrations by Ros Harvey 

208 pp.; 6 x 9 4; 47 original linocuts; 1 photograph 
ISBN 1-883977-05-3 paper $15. 


Enter a world apart, delineated in 55 humorous and 
thought-provoking essays on the delights and vagaries of 
running a very small farm. Populated by cows, sheep, 
pigs, chickens, a family, and a large garden, this five-acre 
spread is only 15 miles from Boston. Yet it’s a real farm, 
with manure spreader, tractors, roundups of escaped 
lambs and cattle, and hens that lay green eggs. The life it 
creates pushes Craig into unexpected and enlightening discourses on the nature of barns, commu- 
nication (human and animal) and minor breed livestock. But wherever her narrative takes her, she 
never forgets the inexorable “small chain of being” , and her human place in it, that keeping a smal! 
farm creates. 

The book is at once personal narrative, community history, and portrait gallery. A series of 
essays written over the past 12 years, Tails and Tales is set in an old New England farming 
community and chronicles local struggles to retain the town’s agricultural character. The rich 
tapestry Craig creates is a reminder of the importance of continuing those efforts. Ros Harvey’s 
original linocuts effortlessly lead the reader from sashaying sow to garden bounty to grumpy 
Lineback cow and beyond, with grace, humor, and a keen eye for the realities of country life. 


“Among the happy readers of this book will be those who, like me, are of the unfarmed mind 
(in the words of Suze Craig). To all of us with little connection with the land, this is a warm and 
witty account of true miracles and hilarious disasters involving runaway steers, fattening pigs, 
arrogant roosters, new lambs, and green eggs.” 
Jane Langton 


“Don’t let Suze Craig’s entertaining style fool you. Don’t let her spirited accounts of triumphs 
and disasters in garden and pasture mislead you. Although her book is a rallying cry to all would-be 
farmers, it clearly shows that backyard farming is no breeze. It takes toughness and humor as well 
as vision to turn a couple of acres into a kind of landlocked Noah’s ark. And it takes a writer like 
Suze Craig in a community that supports agriculture to make us mindful of the glorious possibilities 
residing in a small suburban homestead.” 


Betty Levin 
A November release from 
Ni E 
Linden@Hill Press 
penn t 
63 Conant Road Lincoln, MA 01773 T (617) 259-1028 Fax (617) 259-9904 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Robert DeNormandie (Chairman) 
Harriet S. Todd 
John S. Kerr, II 


The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a 
lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Traffic and Roads 

e The Board executed the taking of Old Bedford Road. 

e The Board approved a request for a Leisure Ride from 
the Carroll Center for the Blind. 

e The Board received roadside signage requests which 
were referred to the DPW. 

e The Board approved the closing of Virginia Road on 
Oct. 2-3 for "Colonial Weekend." 

e The Board voted to endorse the petition to dis- 
continue as a public way a section of Old County 
Road in Waltham. The petition came from residents in 
Waltham, Weston and Lincoln. 

Fire and Police 

e Patrolman Kennedy and Firefighters Gray and Carroll 
were commended for their professional and compassionate 
handling of a Wayland resident at an accident scene. 

e The Board thanked Mr. Larry Smith for his 
donation to the town of a semi-automatic defibrillator. 


Miscellaneous 

@ The Board held a discussion with the Finance Committee 
re: the status of the Insurance Advisory Committee. 

e The Board was updated on several HATS-related issues 
including a meeting in Bemis Hall re: possible Hanscom 
expansion. A rally is scheduled for September 26 at 
the Minuteman National Park. 

e The Board granted permission to close Town Offices 
so employees could attend D. Burckett’s memorial 
service. 

e The Board will continue to monitor Operation Rescue 
in Lincoln. 

e The Board was updated on the progress of the Battle 
Road Farm "Affordability Program.” 

e The Board is concerned with the Strategic Assessment 
Report which seems to say that Hanscom is a prime 
candidate for expansion. 

Appointments 

e Ms. Virginia Noyes was appointed to the position of 
Assistant Assessor. 

e Mr. John H. L. Bingham was appointed to a two-year 
term on the Recycling Committee 


(These notes cover meetings from July 12-August 9.) 


A Public Hearing has been announced by MAC (Massachusetts Aeornautical Commission) on air 
transportation, November 17, 6-9 p.m. at the State Transportation Building, 10 Park Plaza, Boston. 


Editor’s Note: Accompanying the article "Gray Slanted 
Mailbox" by Margaret Richardson, which appeared in the 
last issue, was a photograph of Roger W. Harris and 
family. The Harris family used this photograph on their 
1967 Christmas Card. 


Coming in January 1994..a BYO (bring your own) 
Writers’ Workshop sponsored by the Town Library and 
The Lincoln Review. Lincoln author Suze Craig will lead 
six sessions covering content and style, whys and hows of 
computer network writing, and much much more. 
Participants are expected to attend each session and be 
willing to submit own work for feedback. Notices will 
appear in Library on dates and how to sign up. 
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LINCOLN: Contemporary of formal elegance with exquisite 
taste and decor - one level - glorious expanses of glass 
combined with areas of stone and marble - 2 and 1/3 acre 
secluded setting in a coveted area of Lincoln - security 
system included. $435,000. 


LINCOLN: Very attractive custom ranch with beautiful 

open 2 acre lot with fruit trees and perennials - open 
floor plan - kitchen/family room with fireplace - easy 
access to Boston. $439,900. 


LINCOLN: Expansive 9 room cape with 5 bedrooms sited on 
2 private acres in premier neighborhood. $399,000. 


LINCOLN: Charming brick cottage 6/7 rooms with detached 
2 car barn/garage with loft above. $259,000. 


COUNTRY HOLDINGS, INC. 


LBADING RBALTORS 


SERVING TOWNS WEST OF BOSTON 
Bonnie Rich Joanne Whitman 


Sandy Cooper Mary Ann Keay Louise Krammer 
Joan Montryn Ginny Niles 


146a Lincoln Road «ar SX CRS 249 Ayer Road 
Linooln, MA 01773 Ps Harvard,MA 01451 
617 259 9133 508 772 4209 
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perennial 
favorite 


Our Paperwhite Narcissus Gift Set 
now comes with a new 
generously-sized blue & white 
porcelain bowl. 

Say ‘‘thank you” or simply “I’m 
thinking of you’’ with our own set of 
select bulbs, bowl, and growing soil 
all tucked in an attractive gift box. 


Only $15.95 


Add $4.00 each set for shipping 
anywhere in the continental USA. 
Mass. sales tax 5%. 


Our new, beautifully-detailed 
bowl is ae available . Corporate or executive gifts, 
he a Cooleys G17-2976128 
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CHINA, GLASS & GIFTS 


WELLESLEY, 84 Central St., 617-237-1210 CONCORD, 9 Walden St., 508-369-3692 
Mon-Fni 9:30-5:30, Sat 9:30-5, Sun 1-5 Mon-Sat 9-5, Thurs. ‘til 8, Sun 12-5 


AMEX, VISA, MC, DISCOVER, COO : LE , 
R, COOLEY'S CHARGE "|G SS Qe 
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Sketchbooking in Bermuda 


with DeCordova's Barbara Stecher 
April 14 - 18, 1994 


Have fun ... join Barbara and learn to sketch on the go. Any level of drawing skill is 
fine -- beginner to advanced. You'll learn the secrets of making successful visual travel 
journals, and love doing it. Non-sketchers are welcome to enjoy all Bermuda has to 
offer... 


Barbara presently teaches "Sketchbooking" and "Watercolor for Traveling’ at the 
DeCordova Museum School of Art, and in addition, has taught these courses aboard 
the Royal Viking Sky, for Elderhostel, and in France. 


This exciting program, in its second year, offers five days of instruction and guidance 
on mini field trips, plus round trip air, grand deluxe accomodations at Glencoe 
Harbour Club, transfers, full breakfast and gourmet dinner daily, ferry tokens, hotel 
tax and service, and Bermuda departure tax. 


$ 1050.00 per person, double occupancy. $ 150.00 deposit required; final payment due 
by March 1, 1994. Group size limited to 10 participants ! 


Sketchbooking in Bermuda Reservation Form 
Full Name Home Phone 


Street Bus. Phone 


City State Zip 


Share Room Yes UY No OQ Age Group: 20-3002 40-500 60 & Older QO 


Smoking Yes OQ No QO Passport # Exp. Date 
Please be advised that Lincoln Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of 
the travel services, accomodations etc. you have booked. 


Signature Date 


Lincoln Travel Corp. Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (617) 259-3100 
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Dear Readers, 


Perhaps after Thanksgiving dinner you will read aloud to a child the "Wreck of the Teddy Bears" 
by Palmer Faran. For the adults we have a section on aging and forms of senior citizen housing 
which is provocative as well as informative. 


As we go about Lincoln, citizens are asking "what is going on at Hanscom Field." Selectperson Rob 
DeNormandie airs his concerns in a conversation with one of the editors. The lead article is by 
long-time writer, Codman president, Lincoln playwrite, and farmer Suze Craig. In December she 
will come out with Tails and Tales: Small Farming in New England, which is a collection of articles 
that have appeared in this magazine. The book will be sold in the Old Town Hall Exchange. 


We need more writers and we offer training! Suze Craig is leading a series of writers’ workshops 
on Wednesday evenings in the library in January and February. Actually the workshops are open 
to everyone wanting to improve their skills or learn to write. A great opportunity for us all. You 
may sign up in the Library or call Suze to learn more. 


Soon our business manager, Rob Loud, will send a note asking you to renew your subscription. We 
are on an annual basis which means you will be subscribing for 1994. 


Happy holidays to all and tell our advertisers you saw their ad as you shop about town. 


About the cover artist - J. L. Symondes-Greeson phos: 


Born in St. Louis and educated at Washington University (B.S.B.S.) and University of Arizona (B.F.A.,M.F.A.), Jennie’s 
monoprints are owned by Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. Other 
paintings, prints, and drawings are in private collections throughout the states and abroad. She has lived with her husband 


and son in Lincoln for the last twelve years. Her work can be seen at the Lincoln Library February 28 through March 25, 
1994. 
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Add our gift certificates to your stocking list: Flpabeth Smith 259-9142 
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--fubbish removal - ideal for ee 
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Weston, MA 02193 


Telephone: 617/899-5759 THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 


and letters from its readers. On request, 
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publication. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 
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manuscripts from Lincoln writers. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


SAT Prep and Tutoring Now Available 
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Ode to Henry, et al. 


by Suze Craig 


Spring visitors to Craighill Farm far outnumber autumn 
ones. For a very good reason: spring and “‘baby” animals 
always entertain; fall and mature animals portend farm 
reality—a trip to the butcher. Which brings us to Henry, 
this year’s Henry. He’s due to go to Groton, site of the 
abattoir, on November 22. And yes, shipping him off will 
cause mixed emotions. But in the long run, the farewell is 
necessary, for reasons obvious—and otherwise. 

His time is now; a slow-maturing minor breed, Scot- 
tish Highlands are at their peak in the growth/feed equa- 
tion at 28 to 30 months. Left on the field he will continue 
to eat hugely, but will grow very slowly. 

Henry is a Steer, incapable of reproducing himself. 
Thus keeping him as a pet or decorative field piece would 
be about the only reasons to carry him along another year, 
I suppose, if one could cover the cost of winter hay and 
grain, and pasture. Hard to ride a cow, though, and he’s 
not trained to do anything useful, like pull a plow or skid 
logs—even if we did have any logs to skid, which we 
don’t. 

So we get down to the “Oh but how can you bear to” 
question. Yes, of course it’s hard to send off an animal 
you’ve cared for, watched, talked about, for two years. 

Sometimes the animal helps us out, eases the mental 
anguish, by becoming a source of alarm (as in the case of 
bolting and fence-mashing Bozo II) , or merely by becom- 
ing less than bucolic. Henry, because of the drought this 
summer, became a downright nag. 

To anyone within earshot of Craighill Farm, my utmost 
apologies, and many thanks for having faith in me and not 
alerting the MSPCA. We certainly were not torturing the 
cattle—it just sounded that way. 

Sometime after Independence Day, because of the 
drought, I increased their feed ration and added hay to 
breakfast. As in normal circumstances we start feeding 
hay in late October, forking out in July really pains the 
pocketbook. Both steers received their normal winter ra- 
tion. But Henry, the older Scottish Highland, became 
downright vocal. Upon discovering the normal verdant 
pasture a hardpan brown, he took to announcing with a 
bellow any approaching—and therefore food-bearing— 
human. Indeed, he had little else to do; he could not, as 
was normal, occupy every waking minute not spent in 
chewing cud, in acquiring material for same. Evidently 
cows, like bored schoolchildren, want to have the jaws 
constantly in motion. 

Visual contact is limited, owing to the hedgerow that 
separates the pasture from the lawn. Thus in the moming, 
his normal feeding time, he started to bellow when he 
heard the deck screen door slam, which noise announced 
my imminent arrival and therefore breakfast. Swiftly, the 
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pattern changed; no matter the time of day, no matter who 
the human agent, any BLAM was followed by a hopeful 
Henry holler. Our breakfast, lunch, and dinner on the deck, 
all punctuated by bellows. It all happened so swiftly that 
now I wonder why identifying the behavior took Pavlov 
all those bells and cages and dogs. 

In a late August visit, my brother Tom, in a fit of 
engineer’s ingenuity, twiddled the screen door closer, 
eliminating the BLAM. Henry gave up oral cues and stood 
in the aperture, dependent on visual ones, and performed 
just as loudly, just as longly. Roger, whose voice is higher 
and far more nasal, we never heard once. 

But back to the “But-how-can-you’s.” 

Take care of your animals, the real farmers say, and 
they’ll take care of you. Our cattle have all their feed and 
water and housing requirements carefully, respectfully 
met, are kept quietly and cleanly. No feedlot, horror story 
animals they. The end will come swiftly, efficiently. 
Henry will provide for at least four families. 

And there’s another way Henry, et al., take care of us. 
His demise links us to him in what can be termed the small 
chain of being—the daily round of intake and output 
characterizing every living organism—from paramecia to 
parrots, carrots to cows, herbs to halibut to homo sapiens. 
Even the virtuous vegetarian must admit to killing the 
carrots he or she eats. The diurnal round is so constructed 
that living and eating are inextricably linked with death; 
rather than mourn or try and circumvent this reality, we 
choose to accept it. Small farming gives us our clear place 
in the order of things; daily we see our place in the chain, 
and all the more so at this time of year. There is a special 
reason for Thanksgiving. 

Use it or lose it; the casual advice applies to vacation 
days at work, physical tone, and even minor breeds. By 
raising and then butchering Henry we ensure usage and 
therefore continuation of the breed. 

For waiting in the Winchendon farm wings is Roland, 
another bronze/gold Highland, about 6 months old. He 
will join Roger, our black 17-month-old Highland steer, 
in December, stock trailer weather permitting. And so the 
cycle will continue, as long as we can find a stockman (our 
thanks to Hank Doody and Joslin Farm) and are able to 
provide pasture, care, daily feed and water. 

And last but hardly least, is Molly’s assessment, one 
which jerks the rug out from under any kind of expostula- 
tion. When asked by anyone how she can bear to send off 
the latest bull calf she nods in agreement. Then, “Oh, but 
I don’t think he’d like to be eaten by anyone else....” 
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GROUP/WEST IS ON THE MOVE! 


After a dozen successful years on Lewis Street, we at Group/West Limited 
Real Estate have just settled into our new offices. In redoing the two-story 
space we’ve brought it right up-to-date (preserving charm!)-- just the latest 
step in our commitment fo always provide the people of Lincoln with the 
most professional, accessible and responsive real estate services available. 
As part of this commitment we provide complimentary Opinions of Value 
to keep you abreast of your property’s worth. Please call on us anytime! 
146 Lincoln Road: next to St. Joseph’s, directly across from Bay Bank. 
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Sheila Harding, GRI W. Robert Pearmain Betty Speer Kimnach —_ Jeannine Taylor 
Proprietor Marion Donnell Eleanor Fitzgerald Mikki Lipsey 
Carol Mankowich Lida Armstrong Avrial Young 


Muriel Schildbach 


Exclusive Affiliate 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 Seed mle est In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY The Professional Choice 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 ; 
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LINCOLN - New England Tradition: 
be "Home for the Holidays"! Enjoy 
your own pond at your doorstep for 
views and for skating & XX skiing! A 
most desireable, central loc! $599,000. 


LINCOLN - Fab country retreat 
w/water views! Boasts 3rd fl MBR 
suite beyond compare! Remodeled by 
owner/architect. High up on 2+ acres, 
w/pool & barn garage. $659,000. 


LINCOLN - See it to believe it! Solid 
two-level brick home w/alot to offer: 
mucho space; pretty & private yard; 
convenient loc! Modest front opens up 
& out to surprising spaces! $339,000. 


LINCOLN - In 1993 through October, 
Group/West has sold 9 Farrar Pond 
condos, 5 Lincoln Ridge condos, and 
3 Greenridge condos! We are condo 
experts! No one else comes close! 


In the 508 area call: 369-7078 


LINCOLN - Lincoln landmark! 1939 
version of 18th C manor; period detail 
yet new cherry kitch, scrnd porch, etc. 
Sep. apt.— Au Pair, rental, expansion? 
In prime conservation area! $850,000. 
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WAYLAND - So much space, inside 
& out! A lovely five bedroom Colonial 
on an attractive lot (1.94 acres with in- 
ground pool!) in a great cul-de-sac 
neighborhood (Claypit Hill)! $479,000 


Bato 


WESTON Bright Cape w/potential 
offered by loc & interesting features: 
arched doors, crown moldings, frpled 
front-to-back livrm & angles/gables of 
2nd floor! Lovely, level lot. $224,500. 


LINCOLN - Design options available 
on mini-subdivision lot (sold separately 
@ $125,000)! Rehabbed Cape one side 
& new construction on the other! 8 rm 
} Colonial w/3 br, 2.5 ba only $299,900 


The Professional Choice 


SrouP/ west 


LINCOLN - Design options available 
on this Builder’s cul-de-sac lot (for 
sale separately @ $199,000)! Tucked 
away near park land, yet on the edge 
of great n’borhood. $399K to $595K. 


LINCOLN - Unique stone & glass 
Contemporary to be built: Water 
views; liv, fam & lib all w/fireplaces; 
sep office option & Au Pair, too! 
$795,000. Optional plan $675,000. 


LINCOLN - Newer Contemporary in 
sought-after central n’borhood! The 
post & beam design & beautifully 
landscaped grounds evoke "Vermont"! 
Comfort of 1-Ivl living! $555,000. 


LINCOLN - Little land left! Four lots: 
1) Hillside w/water view $285K; 2) at 
Warbler Springs $235K; 3) rural feel 
yet n’borhood $199K; 4) mini-subdiv 
lot, conv loc $125K! (generic photo) 


In the 617 area call: 259-9700 


146 LINCOLN RD « LINCOLN, MA 01773 3 
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Suze Craig’s 


Tails & Tales: 
Small Farming 
in New England 


Illustrations by Ros Harvey 


A collection of many of her Lincoln Review articles, with illustrations 
created especially for this book 


Enter a world apart, delineated in 55 humorous and thought-provoking essays on the delights 
and vagaries of running a very small farm. Populated by cows, sheep, pigs, chickens, a family, and 
a large garden, this five-acre spread is only 15 miles from Boston. Yet it’s a real farm, with manure 
spreader, tractors, roundups of escaped lambs and cattle, and hens that lay green eggs. 

A blend of personal narrative, community history, and portrait gallery, Tails and Tales is set in 
Lincoln, and chronicles local struggles to retain the town’s agricultural character. The rich tapestry 
Craig creates is a reminder of the importance of continuing those efforts. Ros Harvey’s original 
linocuts skillfully lead the reader from sashaying sow to kohlrabi to grumpy Lineback cow and 
beyond, with grace, humor, and a keen eye for the realities of country life. 


Please send me 
____ Tails & Tales: Small Farming in New England @ $15 each 
MA tax 75¢ per copy 
Shipping & handling $2.25 per book 
Total 


Method of payment: 


L] Check or money order, payable to Linden Hill Press CJ Please bill me 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Send to Linden Hill Press, 63 Conant Road, Lincoln, MA 01773 
Order by Phone: (617) 259-1028 or FAX (617) 259-9904 
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The Wreck of the TEDDY BEARS 


Palmer Faran 


To tell the truth, Teddy was beginning to feel a little 


seasick. He couldn’t move, packed in with thousands 
of other teddy bears, and the boat was tossing and 
_ swaying in the high waves. 


Teddy had come a long 
way, but this was the worst part of the trip. He had 
been waiting a long time for someone to give him a 


_ home. 


The barge rocked violently from side to side. 


Suddenly there was a snap, then another snap, as the 
cables gave way and the container rolled upside down 


The waves washed over the 
The heavy 


and fell overboard. 
container while the surf roared outside. 


seas swept the container along until it reached the 
shore and crunched against the rocks. 


As it broke 
open, the sea rushed in, sweeping the many teddy bears 
out of their safe place into the salty sea water. Teddy 
was picked up by a wave, carried along and finally 
flung up onto a big rock. He landed there face down, 
feeling sad and lonely. What is going to happen to 
me? I just want to find a home and be safe." 
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All morning long the surf pounded on the shore, 
washing up other teddy bears, while Teddy lay helpless- 
ly on the rocks. It was pretty uncomfortable, even for 
a bear with lots of stuffing. His little blue and red 
sweater had almost been torn off him, and he was 
getting rather cold. 

He lay there most of the day, along with thousands 
of other teddy bears strewn along the beach. The gulls 
stalked the beach, scowling. The sandpipers raced back 
and forth along the beach between waves. A dog came 
along barking at the gulls and sniffing at the teddy 
bears. Footsteps scrunched through the sand, and 
voices approached. 

A little girl’s voice called out, "Look, Mom, there’s 
a teddy bear washed up here." 

Her Mother gasped, "Oh, Abbie, they’re thousands 
of them, all over the beach!" 

And indeed there were. Teddy bears had been 
tossed by the waves onto the beach, tangled in sea- 
weed, caught in the rocks, or just lying helter-skelter in 
the sand. 
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Country 
Fair Fashions 


Individualized styling for the entire family. 


Specializing in design perms and all types of halr coloring. 
Featuring Paul Mitchell, Nexus and Redken Products 


We are ready to fullfill all your hair needs. Just call 259-9177 


160 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, MA 


Il Capriccio 


Pu Bella Courecuuna Ptabaamna 


A very fine meal close to home 


53 Prospect Street 
Waltham 


Monday-Saturday, 6 to 10 p.m. 


Reservations: (617) 894-2234 
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More people arrived. 

|~ “Have you been over to Lloyd’s beach? There’s a 
big container broken open on the rocks and sneakers 
all over the place. Turtlenecks too." 

"Somebody said there were sweatpants washed up on 
the rocks up river." 

"What happened? Where did all this come from?" 

"My boyfriend is with the Coast Guard and he said 
it was a Bradlee’s shipment from New York to Boston 
| and now it has landed here in Rhode Island. Supposed 
to be for Christmas." 

Abbie was half listening to the conversations as she 
climbed over the rocks to rescue Teddy. She turned 
him over. His bright button eyes looked hopefully at 
her through the strands of seaweed. 

"Oh, Mom, what a mess he is. He looks so sad." 

Her mother examined him. "He sure is a mess. 
He’s been soaked in the sea and covered with sand.” 

"There’s a tag on him, Mom. I bet it’s his name. 
See, there’s an ’S’ and maybe an ’M’. Maybe his name 
is Sam, Sailor Sam." 

Her mother glanced at the tag. I think that’s an F, 
yes, it says Fabrique (that means ’made’) en...Mauritius! 
Goodness, that’s way over in the South Pacific. He’s 
had a long trip." She grinned. “But I guess you can 
call him Sam." 

Abbie and her mother went back to the house to 
get big green bags. They returned to the beach and 
began to pick up the teddy bears. By this time other 
people who heard about the bears joined them. 
Throughout that day and the next, people scoured the 
beach for the teddy bears. Pickup trucks bumped over 
the narrow beach roads, backing into driveways or 
yards to collect the teddy bears, the sneakers, the 
turtlenecks, and whatever else they could find. All over 
the town people walked or drove to the beach, picked 
up the bears, loaded them into the big green bags, and 
drove away. 

More people wandered along the other beaches with 


OKOG 


OXDKD 
COOK 


XXX 
KOCOKIK 


Second-hand and rare books bought and sold 


BO 
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Susan Tucker & Anne Wanzer we 
17 WALDEN STREET 
CONCORD, MASS. 01742 
508-371-0180 
Monday - Saturday 10-5 
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Qassic Painting & Contracting 


their bags, gathering sneakers (anyone for a size ten?), ¢ Quality Interior/Exterior Painting 
and turtlenecks (black, green, yellow, and blue only). e Seamless Gutters, Drywall, Plastering 
Of course, they forgot that the items were heavy with ¢ Sun Decks and Small Carpentry 
seawater. When they tried to lift the now weighty « Complete Pressure Washing 
bags, they had a problem. 

Abbie and her mother did the same. They washed All and any home repairs 
the bears and their little sweaters over and over to get 
the sand out, dried them in the sun, and fluffed them Where Craftsmanship still means Quality 


up. But the first one Abbie took care of was Sailor 
Sam. 

After the bears were all fixed up, the townspeople 
collected and brought them to the day care centers, the i ol 
shelters, the schools and churches, in all the neighbor- Make the call - (617) 259-8717 
ing towns. But Sailor Sam had found his home. He 
was settled on Abbie’s bed surrounded by Raggedy Ann 
and Pooh Bear, who listened eagerly to the story of his 
adventures. 


We're fully insured, we're local, and we'll meet 
or beat any written estimate. 
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The Dilemma of MASSPORT and Hanscom Field 
by Betty Smith 


"We need to be vigilant. We need to watch for any 
activity at Hanscom Field.". On a Sunday afternoon at 
our town library Selectperson Rob DeNormandie talked 
with me about Hanscom Field. 

Mr. DeNormandie is the current chairperson of the 
Hanscom Area Traffic Study known as HATS; a commit- 
tee composed of selectpersons from Bedford, Concord, 
Lexington, and Lincoln, Planning Board members from 
the each of the towns, as well as representatives from 
MASSPORT, the Air Force, MAPC, the National Park 
and other local interest groups, e.g. Bicycle Path advo- 
cates. Rob explained HATS is considered by MASS- 
PORT, the operator and owner of Hanscom, to be the 
voice of the four towns regarding Hanscom-related 
activities. As such HATS keeps a watchful eye on them. 

HATS was originally organized to deal with traffic in 
the above mentioned towns. This committee’s attention 
now is much broader and includes noise, aircraft activity, 
the economic impact of Hanscom on your pocketbook, 
traffic transportation alternatives, bikeways. 

HATS has hired a consultant, Mr. Dubbink, to assist 
the committee with airport noise issues and particularly 
with the Park 150 Noise Study currently in process at 
Hanscom. Funding for this activity has been provided to 
the four towns by MASSPORT. The selectpeople work 
well together Rob explained. 

Mr. DeNormandie, in the position of HATS chair, 
spoke at a rally in September at Hanscom Field spon- 
sored by People Against Hanscom Expansion. He 
praised the organizers of the rally for arousing public 
awareness of issues involving Hanscom. The rally was 
concerned about a Strategic Assessment Report written 
for the Massachusetts Aeronautical Commission (MAC). 
It seemed to point at Hanscom Air Field as a possible 
secondary airport after Logan. His comments on this 
were: 

"Despite initial optimist, we discovered the conclusions 
offered by the SAR went far beyond our earlier under- 
standing of the aims of the study. The suggestions made 
would directly impact each of us. They were put forth at 
the last minute with little opportunity for public review 
and input. The HATS towns have made their views of 
the SAR very clear. Each community, individual resi- 
dents, and local organizations prepared comments which 
will be submitted to the study’s author Arthur D. Little. 
There should be no question in their minds or at the 
Massachusetts Aeronautics Commission which commis- 
sioned the SAR as to the disappointment we feel not only 
with regard to the tenor of the conclusions, but also with 
the haphazard manner in which public input was incorpo- 
rated.” 

So what is going on since that rally. First of all there is 
a public hearing this month before the Massachusetts 
Aeronautical Commission and HATS will be duly repre- 
sented there. Mr. DeNormandie expects that there will 
be no further analysis of public comments by ADL at the 
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hearing. The SAR did not go into demand analysis or 
location of people or other modes of transportation. 

MASSPORT has a new head, Steve Tocco, who is 
settling into this job. It now means that all appointees at 
MASSPORT are non-Dukakis people. Mr. DeNorman- 
die states that "Governor Weld is committed to improving 
our economy and improving transportation is essential." 
Mr Taco, too, thinks our economy is suffering due to 
transportation problems. Thus HATS feels that we have 
to keep an eye on MASSPORT. "They have said that 
they are going to resurface the runways next summer." 
We need to be certain this doesn’t represent a possible 
enhancement which could impact the use by new opera- 
tors of Hanscom’s facilities. 

MASSPORT has agreed to look at alternatives to 
Logan and these include Weymouth, Worcester, and 
Hanscom. Mr. DeNormandie spoke about Worcester. "It 
is not owned by MASSPORT. It is on a hill and the 
weather can be poor." Then he talked more about 
Hanscom. "We are the second busiest airport after 
Logan. We cater to a lot of commercial people...Digital 
and other computer or government research-related 
companies. Lots of civilian traffic in the six-seven-eight 
passenger commuter planes. So far no commercial 
airlines have been successful - yet.” 

HATS is concerned about noise. A so-called Part 150 
Study is being undertaken by MASSPORT with the 
support of the FAA to study and analyze the noise 
impacts of Hanscom. HATS is monitoring this study as 
it feels that noise has a significant environmental impact 
on the neighboring communities. MASSPORT has 
included public participation on the noise study. HATS 
wants to ensure the Town’s participation is meaningful. 
To that end many discussions have taken place with 
community representatives as well as with MASSPORT 
officials. We are very concerned the measurements as 
well as the maps and projections of noise impact be 
meaningful as the representations of our area. The study 
will be very important to future noise reduction efforts. 
Background noise is less in a rural/suburban setting than 
an urban one. Thus 55 decibels (dBs) is a useful measure 
here whereas 65 dBs would be the typical measure in an 
urban area. Monitors have been set up in and around 
Hanscom to record the noise levels of planes landing and 
taking off. The problem lies in interpreting the data 
collected from the monitors which are left in place for 
many months. Mr. DeNormandie stressed that we need 
this study completed so we have something to work with 
and compare to. 

In concluding our conversation in the Library, Mr. 
DeNormandie commented on Bedford. Their town has 
a committee which studies the impact of Hanscom on 
Bedford and the area. It keeps people informed. 
"Perhaps this is something for Lincoln to consider.” 
"Hanscom is a significant unknown. We must be wary of 
MASSPORT." 


: 


: 


: 


Library Bookie 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Think of the Lincoln Public Library collection as 
a salad. Start with two kinds of lettuce for a base 
(fiction and nonfiction books), add seasonal veggies for 
color and crunch (music CDs, travel videos), and top 
with a dollop of savory dressing (magazines, news- 
papers, and books on tape). Patrons expect to come to 
the library and find fresh, interesting materials to whet 
the appetite and feed the soul. And most of the time, 
they find what they want, either on our shelves or at 
nearby libraries. 

How on earth does the library do it? Voodoo? 
It might seem that way, but it’s not. Building an 
effective library collection is, to continue the salad 
image, a lot like keeping the supermarket shelves 
stocked with fresh groceries. The store managers 
choose from among many thousands of products based 
on their knowledge of their customers, and the library 
does the same. 

The library does have a written materials selec- 
tion policy that states, in part, that we will choose 
books and other items with "recognized merit; perma- 
nent or timely interest; authoritativeness (including 
reputation of author and publisher); clear presentation 
and readability; political and social significance; breadth 
of information and opinion; and interests of the com- 
munity." To find these items among the mind-boggling 
array of available books, the librarians read a lot of 
book reviews, using sources such as Library Journal, 
Publisher’s Weekly, The New York Times Book Review, 
and the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

Our collection development goes far beyond 
buying several copies of the hottest bestsellers, which 
we know will sit on the shelves after a short flurry of 
interest. As members of a network, we are also 
responsible for building specific areas of the collection 
for the use of all libraries; Lincoln has agreed to pay 
particular attention to books on the polar regions, 
Scandinavia, crystallography, mineralogy, paleobotany, 
collected photographs, and twentieth century architec- 
ture (Bauhaus). 

Our patrons probably won’t notice that, however, 
because we will still be buying hundreds of travel 
books, the latest Tom Clancy, and car buying guides. 
We are always open to patron suggestions to purchase 
titles we might have missed, too. Our aim is to 
provide a stimulating, thought-provoking, enriching 
library "salad." Dig in! 
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Culinary Rhetoric 


Charles P. Kindleberger 


Baked Goods 

Half a loaf is better than none. 

You’ve buttered your bread now eat it. 

He dropped the project like a hot potato, though it was 
easy as pie, a piece of cake. It would have sold like hot 
cakes. 

She already had one child and a bun in the oven. 

All is in apple pie order. 

Nutty as a fruitcake. 


Top of the Stove 
We are in the soup on this one, but don’t get in a stew, 


or boiling mad. 

His landing gear got stuck and he pancaked in for a safe 
landing. 

Out of the frying pan, into the fire. 

Don’t be so jumpy, like a pea on a hot griddle. 

Now you’re cooking with gas. Don’t fudge it. 


The Vegetable Bin 
He was as cool as a cucumber, though red as a beet. 


She knows her onions, and is full of beans. 
Don’t be corny. 

He is some pumpkin. 

He is nuts, entirely bananas. 


The Refrigerator 
He is a cold fish. 


She is a little shrimp. 

He stopped smoking cold turkey. 
They were packed in like sardines. 
Butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 
Cheese it, the cops. 

As blase as a hog on ice. 

Who is the big cheese around here? 


Miscellaneous 
He went through the program from soup to nuts. 


The Liquor Closet 


A place to get stewed, fried, boiled, or in your cups, but 
not baked. ® 
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) LNOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION | ¢ 


Concord has always 
had a special place 

~ for those who value 
their independence. 


ee Today, that 
mm Place is 
=) Newbury Court. 


When it comes to retirement, how you 
live depends to a large extent upon where 
you live. And in Concord, there’s no place 
like Newbury Court. 


JV Newbury Court is across from the 
Concord Country Club, set amidst 34 
magnificent acres overlooking the 
Sudbury River. Conveniently located to 


Sg a ara ip, Tee pol aa pa a 


the sites of historic Concord, Walden l a Ps 
Pond, and the Concord community. ote aha tat th ASSOCIATION 
80 DEACONESS ROAD 
/ Enjoy an active, independent lifestyle, CONCORD, MA 01742 
508° 369 » $155 


while also having access to some of the 
finest health care services in New 
England. 


J Take advantage of this opportunity to 
reserve and customize the suite you 
really want. Explore our unique retire- 
ment community for yourself - you'll 
soon discover why most of our 75 suites 
have already been reserved. 


I'd like to retire in historic Concord - in a distinctive community 
that combines gracious living with superior service and convenience. 
Please tell me more about Newbury Court! 


(.) Send me your full-color brochure that details the 
gracious retirement community of Newbury Court. 


(_) Call me between __a.m. and___p.m. to arrange 
my appointment or a visit to Newbury Court. 


NAME 
J Visit our information Center today, for a ADDRESS 
“special preview”. Call (508) 369-5155 CITY/TOWN STATE ; ZIP CODE 
now, and learn more about the excep- TELEPHONE (_) 


tional value of Newbury Court. 


Soe © So © ees © eee © ee © ees © ees © ees © eee 2 el 


Newbury Court, Concord, Massachusetts 01742 _ 
(off of Old Road to Nine Acre Comer) 
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The Concord-Lincoln Connection 


..about the Codman Family art collection and the 
Concord Museum... 


What a surprise I had when I visited the Concord 
Museum this Fall. I discovered that the Museum has a 
new wing (completed in 1991) designed by Graham Gund 
complete with reception area, Museum Shop, and several 
galleries, one of which has twenty-five aerial photos of 
Concord taken by Bill Anderson from 1947-1953. 
Another area was awaiting the arrival of thirty paintings 
and sculptures from Lincoln’s Codman House. 

A Family Collects : Painting and Sculpture from Codman 
House 

For the first time paintings and sculpture which 
ordinarily hang in Lincoln’s Codman House are being 
shown in a gallery setting. Richard Nylander is the 
Curator of the exhibition. 

The works of art, on loan from Codman House, are 
being exhibited at the Museum through March 20, 1994. 
The show is a joint presentation by the Society of the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities (SPNEA) and 
the Concord Museum made possible by a generous grant 
from the Cambridge Trust Company. The Museum 
director, Dennis Fiori, says that the endeavor is to 
sponsor more exhibits jointly with SPNEA, perhaps every 
two years. Included in the exhibition is a painting by 
John Singleton Copley of Richard Codman, the Codman 
family’s initial collector. The gallery setting displays the 


1. Richard Codman. John Singleton Copley 
(1738-1815). London, England, 1793, 


oil on canvas. 


art objects with correct lighting and interpretive labels 
and endeavors to remind the viewer that the art was 
bought by individuals to enhance their surroundings and 
was part of a family’s daily existence. 

Who is the Codman family? The name is familiar 
enough to residents but what is the Concord connection. 
The Codman House, originally part of Concord, is a two- 
story Georgian mansion constructed between 1736 and 
1741. It-evolved into a larger country estate in 1797-98 
when a third story was added to the mansion in the 
Federal style with additions such as a hall (used as a 
ballroom). In 1968, following the death of Dorothy 
Codman, a long-term resident of the Codman House, the 
mansion was bought by SPNEA. 

One of the inhabitants of the Codman House was 
Chambers Russell, born in 1713, into a politically-minded 
family. He was a country squire active in local and state 
government and had a mansion (later known as the 
Codman House) in Concord. He even functioned as 
moderator at town meetings in Concord and later in 
Lincoln. 

In 1754, at age 41, Mr. Russell was politically connect- 
ed enough to have a petition approved by the General 
Court, which allowed Lincoln to separate and form a new 
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CONCORD MUSEUM 


EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


Call for more information (508) 369-9763 


NEW EXHIBITIONS 
"A Family Collects: Paintings and Sculpture from the Codman House" 
"Concord from the Air 1947 - 1953: Photographs by William Anderson" 


Trees of Christmas: 


A Celebration of Family, Friends and Traditions 


December 4 - January 2 
Period rooms and galleries filled 
with splendidly and very specially decorated trees 


A Museum Cafe « Serving lunch Monday - Friday 11:00 - 3:00 
Candlelight Evenings * December 10 and December 17 
"I Spy!": A Children's Program * December 12 


The Concord Museum Shop 
Jewelry * Notecards « Children's Toys * Books « Holiday Decorations 


Concord Museum ¢ 200 Lexington Road 
Concord, MA 01742 
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town. Chambers Russell, one of Lincoln’s largest proper- 
ty tax payers, was influential in naming Lincoln after 
Lincolnshire, England where his father was born. 

The Codman Family as Collectors 

The family collection began in the eighteen century 
when Boston merchant, Richard Codman, started buying 
and selling art in Europe. At the time he was living in 
Paris and he would buy work from impoverished artists 
and ship them to London for resale at a large profit. Just 
before the turn of the century Richard Codman pur- 
chased and sent to his brother John in Boston over 100 
paintings. Each generation of the Codman’s thereafter 
continued the collection they inherited. One family 
member Charles Russell Codman (1784-1852) became a 
true connoisseur traveling in Europe and keeping a 
journal. He also bought works at auctions in Boston and 
displayed his paintings in his Chestnut Street house. 
Charles was a member of a committee at the Boston 
Athenaeum which gathered paintings to display in their 
gallery in 1827. The Boston Athenaeum is a precursor of 
the Museum of Fine Arts. The last generation of Cod- 
mans became interested in documenting how and when 
each picture entered the Codman collection. In 1954 
Dorothy Codman added the last painting to the Codman 
House collection. 

The importance of this exhibit at the Concord Museum 
is described by Peter Sutton, the Mrs. Russell W. Baker 
curator of European Paintings at the Museum of Fine 
‘ Arts, as "the oldest collection of European paintings in 
this country to survive more or less intact...As such, it is 
of great interest for the history of taste, offering insights 
into early American collectors’ and artists’ conceptions of 
the European painting tradition." 

The Museum 

The year was 1868 and Cummings E. Davis opened his 
"Old Curiosity Shop" in Concord. Twenty years later 
Davis’s collection of historical artifacts was deeded to the 
Concord Antiquarian Society which was formed to 
preserve them. The collection was placed in the Reuben 
_ Brown House which was owned by the Society. Later the 
_. Museum constructed a building to house the now over 
15,000 objects which had been collected to commemorate 
Concord’s past. One object is the lantern which hung in 
the Old North Church that signaled Paul Revere’s famous 
ride. It is now part of the Museum’s logo. 

The Director, Dennis Fiori, explained to me that the 
Museum considers itself a regional museum which 
documents Concord’s history and its importance to our 
State and nation. Mr. Fiori proudly told me about the 
grant of $375,000 that the Museum has received from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities to help with the 
funding of an exhibit about Concord’s unique part in the 
founding of our nation entitled "Why Concord?" which 
will open in Fall 1995. The goal is to make the Museum 
into the main interpreter of the town’s history and will 
include audio-visual presentations and interactive comput- 
er programs. The visitor will become part of the histori- 
cal inquiry. 


The Museum Programs 

The fall day I visited the Museum, I instantly heard 
children’s voices emanating from a large room below the 
offices. Educational programming for children and adults 
is part of their mission. Children’s programs include 
"From Fleece to Fashion" and "Colonial Music: Dance 
and Song." Yellow school busses full of curious children 
come frequently. Outreach programs go the classrooms, 
and the staff is willing to tailor a program to suit the 
school curriculum. An outreach program has come to the 
Lincoln Campus and students at Hanscom have come to 
the museum for the cooking and singing programs. Also 
outreach staff works with the Elder Hostel program and 
this includes the Hostel at Bunsai Gakuen in Lincoln. 

The calendar at the Concord Museum shows an array 
of gallery talks and family programs - such as "Pizza and 
Puzzles." In December the "Trees of Christmas" exhibit 
will have a candlelight evening and there will be a 
breakfast with Santa. 
The Concord Museum is located at 200 Lexington Road 
and is now open 10 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and on Sunday 1:00 
p.m. to 5:00 p.m. January through March it will be open 
only from 11:00 a.m. to 4:00 each day and on Sunday 
from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. The Codman exhibit is free 
with Museum admission. An open house for Concord 
and Lincoln residents to come together and view the 
show is scheduled for January 9 from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. 
There is no charge at that time. For further information 
on exhibits and membership call (508) 379-9763. 
The Codman House will open on June 1, Wednesday 
through Sunday with frequent tours available. For 
further information, call 259-8843. 


(material gathered by Betty Smith) 
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Taped by Bob Stecher 
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The Concord Office 
of 
Hunneman & Company 
Coldwell Banker Real Estate 
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The Lincoln Office 
of 
Hunneman & Company 
Coldwell Banker Real Estate 
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Elder Housing Alternatives for Lincoln 


- A Progress Report 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


In February, Suzanne Werner-Ross, acting on 
behalf of the Lincoln Housing Commission, submitted 
a proposal to Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Inc. (ABCD) to receive ten hours of training on 
procedures to plan and develop alternative housing for 
older persons. Lincoln was one of the fortunate 
communities selected to receive the training, which 
began in April. 

ABCD, a private, non-profit human services 
agency founded in 1962, is officially designated as 
Boston’s anti-poverty agency. Through funds provided 
by the Charles H. Farnsworth Charitable Trust, the 
agency has developed a formal procedure entitled "The 
Planning Game" to give information and _ technical 
assistance for community planning groups who are 
beginning the process of examining their elder housing 
needs. 

During the first ABCD training session on April 
12, a planning group with members from Lincoln’s 
Housing Commission, Planning Board, Council on 
Aging, and several people interested in housing needs 
were guided through an entertaining simulation and 
role-play game to acquaint members with the planning 
process as a whole and some of the obstacles that can 
throw the process off-track. "The Planning Game" 
guides the participants to learn more about the older 
members of the community and their needs, to find out 
about existing resources, look at a range of potential 
solutions, and design a step-by-step action plan for 
choosing and implementing solutions. Four booklets 
were distributed to participants describing (1) the 
essence of community planning, (2) how to build an 
effective planning group and what steps to take in the 
planning process, (3) development of a problem state- 
ment, and (4) finding solutions and ways to implement 
solutions. 

The second training session gave members a 
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chance to review the housing survey distributed to the 
town in March 1992. Because the survey was not 
limited to a certain age segment of the community, it 
has not been possible to target from it the needs of 
older persons alone. The third booklet mentioned 
above in the ABCD set gives a useful model from 
which to design a survey of elder housing needs and 
preferences. Some attention was given to developing a 
problem statement that would define the housing or 
housing-related problems that need to be solved. A 
key point made by the instructors was that solutions 
shouldn’t be confused with problems. The problem 
should be defined first, and then solutions devised to 
fix the problem. After some deliberation, the group 
developed the following problem statement: Elders are 
moving out of Lincoln who would rather stay. Some 
elders who stay in their own homes become isolated and 
poorer. Their quality of life decreases. Two-acre zoning 
with high taxes drain the financial resources of elders who 
are retired. A lack of housing options exists for those 
whose present homes are no longer appropriate to their 
needs. There is a lack of public transportation for those 
who no longer drive. Support services are underutilized. 

The third and final training session reviewed 
some of the facts about Lincoln’s residents and present 
housing. According to the 1992 town census, out of a 
total population of 5,014 residents, 1,125 (twenty-three 
percent) are over the age of sixty. Between thirty-five 
and forty percent of the older residents live alone. The 
incomes of older residents show a wide spread, from 
"poverty" to affluence. The 1990 federal census showed 
that one-third of households in the seventy-five-plus age 
category had incomes under $15,000, while another one- 
third were earning $50,000 and over. 

At this time, sixty-eight units of Lincoln Woods’ 
private subsidized housing are occupied by older 
persons, and twenty-four units of independent living 
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Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center | 


RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE | 


HUNNEMAN | | 
& COMPANY — : 


An Independently Owned and Operated Member of Coldwell Banker Residential Affiliates, Inc 


Denise Bienfang ee : cane os 
Donna Burt LINCOLN - This bright, three-level townhouse has 
potential for a third bedroom and bath. Lots of closets, 
: attic storage, deck and patio. Only a five-minute walk to 
Kim Kassner stores & train yet located in a secluded country setting. 
Susan Law 617/259-1100 $217,500 


Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 


Penny Cotoni 


Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


eit 


LINCOLN - With a setting amongst the trees, this 
exceptionally renovated Contemporary reflects sunlight 


PREVI within its open spaces. Beautiful views from large 
windows of private yard. Garage with office/studio. 
: 617-259-1100 $379,000 
Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 
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PANY-COLDWELL BANKER 


299-1100 or 259-9220 


INCOLN - Sunfilled, 7-room Contemporary with 
uro-style kitchen. Open floor plan with wrap-around 
findows overlooking/abutting Audubon land. Great 
\pportunity for Lincoln country living at its best. 

17/259-1100 $460,000 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 


| oF 
|LINCOLN - Charming 6-year old formal French brick- 
: front Colonial sparkles like new! Top quality 
_— includes an elegant marble foyer with oval 
|\laitcase, four bedrooms plus potential for office. 

17/259. 1100 $679,000 


| 


LINCOLN - Nothing compares to this luxurious 14- 
room Contemporary at this price. Six thousand sq. ft. 
of living space includes an indoor pool, tennis court, 3- 
car garage, plus more. Seller says, "Bring offers!" 

617/259-1100 $699,000 
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LINCOLN - Built in 1905, this spectacular 21-room 
Tudor hunting lodge sited on 4.7 acres adjacent to 
conservation land offers period details & great privacy. 
Price including additional lot available upon request. 

617/259-1100 $1,200,000 
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Cherrybrook Recycling 
and Rubbish Disposal 
Services 


Rubbish Disposal 


Residential and Commercial Collection 
Weekly pickup at your door or business 


Container service 


Home Recycling 


Newspapers, metal cans, glass, 
and plastic containers 


Convenient Back Door service 


Cherrybrook Corporation 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193 
John C. Ryan 


24 hour, 7 day answering service 
Call 617-899-6000 
Serving Weston, Wayland, Wellesley, Lincoln 
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apartments are now open at Ryan Estates adjacent to 
St. Joseph’s Church. Codman Farm House offers four 
units of congregate living with private bedrooms. 
Farrar Pond Village, although not developed as elder 
housing, has been a popular choice for residents 
wanting a smaller residence in a quiet, secure setting. 
A car is a real necessity for Farrar Pond residents 
because of its distance from shopping centers. 

Codman Farm House was an early attempt to 
make affordable space available to independent elders 
who would enjoy sharing some of the living areas. This 
type of living has not been particularly popular, and 
constant publicity has been needed to try to keep it 
fully occupied. Lincoln Woods, on the other hand, was 
immediately successful. There is currently a waiting list 
of two hundred fifty persons, including eight older 
Lincoln residents. Units in the C-D block are particu- 
larly suited to elders because they are laid out on one 
floor. 

Bill Roop of Bridgestone Associates feels that 
the new Ryan Development is particularly appropriate 
for people coming from existing homes. The price 
range of the units is $225,000 to $269,000 and the 
monthly service is between $250 and $326, kept low by 
the residents who do not wish a great number of 
services. The owners must pay taxes, electricity and, of 
course, phone. Heat and water are not extra. Mr. 
Roop feels there is a need for more units of this type 
in Lincoln. 

Having completed ABCD’s course of instruction, 
the Lincoln Elder Housing Planning Group has been 
meeting at about two-week intervals (with a summer 
break) to collect and analyze data on needs and 
services. In September a focus group of seven "service 
providers" met to discuss their observations on the 
needs of elders. Represented were friendly visitors 
from First Parish and St. Anne’s, members of the 
Council on Aging and the Board of Minuteman Home 
Care, private caregivers, and Claire Yelland, the current 
case manager for Lincoln from Minuteman Home Care. 
From their perspective, Lincoln has a need for some 
provision of transportation for social as well as medical 
needs on a seven-day-a-week basis. Increased availabil- 
ity of home-making services and low-cost home repair 
and maintenance services were also cited as important 
needs. It was agreed that any new housing should have 
a single-floor layout and be located as near to shops as 
possible. 

Future work for the planning group will include 
a group discussion at the Council on Aging’s January 
Coffee and Conversation, contact with some of Lin- 
coln’s residents who have relocated to continuing care 
communities such as Brookhaven, and a field trip to 
New Horizons in Woburn, a seventy-five-unit complex 
of mini-apartments located on the site of the former 
Choate Hospital. ) 


Celebrate the Holidays 
Gifts, Decorations, Lights, 
and Holiday Cookware 


West Concord 5 & 10 


of course 


Housewares & Hardware 
School & Office Supplies 
Sewing Notions 
Toys & Games 


Open 8-6:30 Mon—Sat, Thur 8-8 
106 Commonwealth Avenue 


West Concord 
369-9011 


Meet Lincoln Artist and Authur 


Alex MacLean 
LOOK AT THE LAND: 
AERIAL REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA 
Fri. Dec. 10 5:00-7:00 
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391 BOSTON POST ROAD, WESTON, MA 02193 - 617-647-0049 
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KNIGHT 
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AVAILABLE FIRST WEEKEND IN DECEMBER 
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hristmas Trees 


Trees WREATHS 


LAUREL 
ROPING DECORATED 


OPEN DAILY 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. 
STARTING DECEMBER 9 , 9 a.m. - 8 p.m. 


? Y SOUTH GREAT ROAD, SOUTH LINCOLN, 
McKNIGHT § NURSE ON ROUTE 117 AT WESTON - LINCOLN LINE 
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Bird in a Wheelchair 


The Decelerating Years in a Home Away from Home 
by J.R. Elkinton, M.D., Carleton-Willard Village, 
Bedford, MA 


As an octogenarian who, with his wife, has spent 
nearly four of his "decelerating" years in a very well 
organized and well-run continuing care retirement 
community (CCRC), I offer these reflections about our 
"home away from home." 

Modern retirement homes that provide continu- 
ing or life care are springing up all over the country. 
Care in these institutions ranges from living in inde- 
pendent units to full-time medical or nursing care at all 
levels. Because of their cost, CCRCs of necessity only 
serve the more affluent aging members of the middle 
class. Setting aside, for the moment, the wider prob- 
lem of health care for the much greater number of the 
nation’s less affluent elderly, what are the advantages 
and disadvantages of these protective "cocoons" for 
those of us who are able to afford them? 

The advantages of the CCRC are clear and are 
the reasons why we spend our money to enter them. 
They provide food, shelter, and the assurance of care 
at a time when, in this physically and mentally decel- 
erating phase of our lives, we need it. In this day and 
age both our children and their spouses usually have 
full-time professional careers in addition to raising their 
own children. They have their own lives to live and we 
wish to spare them the burden of having to care for us 
as well. Of course we want to see as much of them as 
possible — that is why we generally try to choose a 
CCRC in their vicinity. 

Social contacts are important as they mitigate 
the loneliness that threatens the elderly when many old 
friends and acquaintances no longer are at hand. In 
the more than three hundred residents in our com- 
munity there is a tremendous variety of personalities 
and lifetime experiences, all waiting to be shared. As 


_ would be expected, women greatly outnumber men, as 


_ do widows over widowers and married couples. 


The 
more gregarious find ample opportunity for socializing, 
the less gregarious can go at their own pace according 
to temperament. Stimulating new friends and acquain- 
tances indeed are at hand. 

To catalyze, educate, and entertain this social 
mixture there are a multitude of activities, including 


lectures, concerts, movies, parties, receptions, bridge 
tournaments, garden club meetings, as well as off- 
campus trips to symphony, museums, historic and scenic 
sites. 
_ billiards, pool) as well as exercise sessions, craft classes, 
and a woodworking shop. For the more independent 


Sports are available (croquet, miniature golf, 


and able there are activities such as walking on the 
many paths around our pleasant country campus, the 
tending of small personal flower gardens, and bird 
watching. For the less mobile in armchair, wheelchair, 
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or bed, there is reading; the excellent library is one of 
the focal points in our community. For those in need 
of religious support (and who is not?) church services 
are conducted weekly by our full-time chaplain or by 
invited outside ministers. 

A strong Residents Association maintains, 
through its executive officers and Council, a continuing 
close link with the Executive Director and her staff. 
Committees of the Association provide ample opportu- 
nity for residents to participate in promoting the 
smooth running of our community. 

Good medical care is a sine qua non of any 
CCRC. Here it is well provided by the full-time 
Medical Director and nursing staff, supplemented by 
visiting consultants and liaisons with hospitals in the 
surrounding area. Nutritional supervision and counsel- 
ling are given by a registered dietitian. Our Health 
Center contains one hundred twenty beds at four levels 
of nursing care and serves patients from the local 
community as well as the residents of the CCRC. For 
the "decelerating" residents, quality of all the staff is 
paramount. In this we are extremely fortunate in our 
Executive Director and senior administrators, in our 
staff at all levels, as well as in our independent Board 
of Trustees. They care! 

What a rosy picture of our “home away from 
home!" 

Are there then, in this Garden of Eden for the 
elderly, if no snakes, at least mosquitoes? Are there 
flies in the ointment? Of course there are. 

Modern CCRCs by their very nature segregate 
their elderly inhabitants and thus, to a certain extent, 
isolate them from younger generations. One critic has 
termed such establishments "protected ghettos for the 
affluent elderly." This is much too severe. We are not 
surrounded by an impregnable wall but by a very effi- 
cient semi-permeable membrane. Daily, younger people 
on the staff flow in and out, cheering us immensely as 
they look after our needs. Equally importantly, our 
families — children, grandchildren, and even a few 
"great-grands" — bring love and cheer and maintenance 
of family ties. In addition, frequent sorties off campus 
help to keep us in touch with the world. No, isolation 
is not much of a "fly in the ointment." 

The predominant "beastie" in the Garden is that 
common condition of all humanity: the inexorable 
winding down of life into death. The rate of this 
winding down may vary greatly between body and mind, 
between husband and wife, between person and person, 
but sooner or later there comes full-stop. It is a 
scenario that here is played out over and over to the 
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audience of fellow residents. We see friends having to 
make the much-feared transition from independent 
units to assisted living quarters, to nursing beds in the 
Health Center, to hospital; we see them reduced to 
walkers and wheelchairs; we see spouses or friends 
become depressed or sink into the never-never land of 
Alzheimer’s disease. Finally, the cycle of life with all 
its vicissitudes will be completed in the release of 
death. What follows we do not know - that is a 
matter, not of knowledge, but of belief. 

What a gloomy picture all this paints of our 
Garden of Eden, but this is only part of the picture. 
Our community is a very caring place; the staff cares 
for the residents, and the residents care for each other. 
Every day we see all around us enduring courage, 
bravery, and grace, as difficulties and illnesses are 
encountered. Every day we learn again the truth of 
the aphorism "Old age is not for sissies.". Every day 
during our own crises we are supported by our fellow 
deceleratees. Nevertheless, all is not heartache and 
sorrow, there are fun and games here too as together 
we face the "beastie" in the Garden. 

Perhaps a little humor is not amiss as we share 
our hopes and fears in this phase of our lives. To this 
end I present herewith, as a pictorial commentary, a 
few cartoons and drawings that were put together — 
perhaps rather blithely — at an earlier time before my 
wife and I were quite so close to the figurative "bird in 
a wheelchair." Herein are depicted some of the colli- 
sions between the dream, the myth, of the fountain of 
youth and the inexorable reality of the one-way flow of 
the sands of time. Perforce, we must laugh at our- 
selves lest we drown in our tears. Or at least smile. 
Here they are. 
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"There is no fountain of youth. This is 
the fountain of aging gracefully." 


But reality soon sets in, 
followed by wisdom - perhaps 


Acceptance is the secret 
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Lest the foregoing depictions of our decelerating 
and final years appear shallow, fatalistic, or unfeeling, 
I hasten to go beyond acceptance tinged with humor as 
the sole secret of aging gracefully. Whatever may be 
one’s religious and philosophical beliefs, whether one is 
a believer in a personal God, an agnostic and mystic 
sensible of the mysterious Power behind and within the 
"uninterrupted poem of creation," or a humanist whose 
belief rests in the human spirit, the power of love is 
paramount. And its strength is to be found especially 
in the love and prayers of family and friends. 

So, dwell not on the future, yearn not for the 
past, but accept the present, seize the moment, live a 
day at a time, savor the "dear gift of life." Then 
perhaps a few lingering drops of the fountain of youth 
will moisten the last departing grains of the sands of 
time. 


For drawings and ideas the author is grateful to 
the following cartoonists: Krahn, Censor, Hurit, 
P. Steiner, Peros, and Marino. 
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articles. The group will serve as audience for participants’ work, 
especially work-in-progress. Suggested topics (the group will 
generate more, we hope): subject/content, style, humor, travel 
writing, profiles, text formatting, structure, article submission, 
and, if the group is interested, working with word processors 
and computer editing. Side trips into editing, copy and other- 
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Another part of the workshop: three evening lectures open 
to the public. Topics TBA (suggestions from workshop group 
welcomed) and will probably include a panel discussion of 
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Wednesdays, 
Jan. 5— Feb. 9, 
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Ryan Estate Retirement Community 


Now Complete 


by William Roop, President of Bridgestone Associates 


Construction of the Ryan Estate housing facility 
for persons age fifty-five and above was completed on 
schedule this past spring. Numerous Town boards and 
officials participated in the design review and approval 
process that has resulted in the final twenty-four-unit 
building on eight acres. 

The development was planned as a retirement 
community by Bridgestone Associates, Inc., in conjunc- 
tion with Continuum Care Corporation, a division of 
Mediplex, a Wellesley-based health care company. 

The original objective was to create a building 
that would fit well in South Lincoln Center next to St. 
Joseph’s Church and Rectory. The community response 
has been favorable. People seem impressed with the 
building and grounds, which were designed to look as 
though they have been a part of the Lincoln community 
for many years. 

The interior of the building is attractively 
designed and furnished to provide a substantial amount 
of common facilities for use by residents and their 
guests. The main entrance lobby is intended to feel 
like a living room in a private home with a library 
nearby that includes a magazine exchange as well as a 
variety of books. On the lower level, there is a multi- 
purpose craft room, community room, resident man- 
ager’s office, workshop, Emerson Hospital office and 
the large community room with kitchen facilities. Each 
resident has a private storage room, all of which have 
been put to good use. 

St. Joseph’s Church also uses the large com- 
munity room for Church-related activities as well as 
programs where Ryan Estate residents are invited to 
participate, such as adult education, lecture series and 
social gatherings, thus promoting the concept of making 
interesting activities easily available to the residents. 
This is particularly important during the winter months 
when those who wish to participate can do so without 
the necessity of going outdoors. 

One of the most surprising aspects of Ryan 
Estate is how attractive and spacious the living units 


are. There are many different floor plans with large 
rooms and windows on two and sometimes three sides, 
thereby giving each owner a sense of individuality. 

The participation of Emerson Hospital has 
provided a new dimension not available in a conven- 
tional condominium. A regular health monitoring 
program is being established to create a better aware- 
ness of health and to teach residents methods to better 
maintain their health. Health-oriented lectures, custom 
designed exercise programs, activities, and individual 
consultation are all part of the evolving program at 
Ryan Estate. A wide variety of health services and 
assistance are available to individual residents from 
Emerson Hospital. Each room has an emergency alarm 
system that connects to the resident manager’s apart- 
ment and provides a five-minute delayed call to the 
Lincoln Fire Department ambulance in the event 
individual residents require assistance. All of the units 
have been equipped with smoke and heat detectors as 
well as a full sprinkler system that exceeds applicable 
code requirements. 

Without question, the best part of Ryan Estate 
are the people who live there. While the structure, 
landscaping and amenities are important, it’s the 
people, their attitude and approach to life that really 
makes this a terrific place to live. Despite the fact that 
it just opened only a short while ago, residents have 
gotten to meet new people as well as old friends. It’s 
the opportunity to just say hello, enjoy a short chat or 
a friendly visit that really makes a place like Ryan 
Estate worthwhile. Mutual support and participation 
provide a sense of community not found in a single 
family house. With shopping and public transportation 
right next door, Ryan Estate has been designed and 
located to serve its residents well. 

Visitors to the Ryan Estate are welcome; call 
Mr. Roop at 508-369-5220 to arrange for an appoint- 
ment. Many people enjoy seeing the facility for their 
own edification or with the idea they may have an 
interest in living here at some point in the future. 
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Residents Speak About Living at the Ryan Estate 


by Diana Smith 


Are you looking for a heart-warming, 
spirit-lifting, positive-reinforcing 
kind of afternoon? Try spending a few 
hours interviewing some of the residents 
of the new Ryan Estate retirement 
community. Ask them, as I did, how they 
feel about living at the Ryan Estate. 

Here are a few of their comments: 

"It's wonderful. I'm very happy, and 
I didn't want to do it in the beginning 
because I didn't want to leave my house. 


It's nice to have people around. I was 
getting very lonesome at home." 
(Shirley Drew) 

"This is an absolutely marvelous 
place. There's a very friendly, 
cooperative family spirit. A number of 
people have been ill or have _ had 
surgery, and it's very nice how others 


offer to do errands or put together a 
meal for them." (Mary Stewart) 

"Everyone respects everyone else's 
privacy here, but we are concerned about 
each other. It is small enough to be 
friendly and neighborly." 

The positive impetus of community 
feeling is fostered by the formation of 
the Board and its various committees. 
All are invited to Board Meetings so 
that everyone will know what is 
happening and feel involved. The first 
Board meeting had a kick-off dinner 
(Cotoni special spaghetti) in the 
function room. The Ryan Estate Officers 
are as follows: 


President Mary Stewart 
Vice-President Joe Cotoni 
Treasurer Alice Boyce 
Clerk Ruth Morey 
Member Jim Nicholson 


The Board and its committees are in 
their nascent stages, but already Mary 
O'Connor, with the help of § £4Grace 
Stalter, has collected an impressive 
number of books and magazines for the 
Library. The Library Committee has made 
a good start. 

The Hospitality Committee 
Bowles, Kathryne Palmer, Lee Spooner, 
Marjorie Russell, Santa Cotoni) is 
planning a party for the CCD children 


(Louise 


from St. 
carols on December 13. 
Socializing happens naturally with so 


Joseph's Church who will sing 


many acquaintances living in close 
quarters. Kay Palmer finds company 
easily for her walks. (Five round trips 
from the front entrance to the dumpster 
equal exactly one mile.) 


Almost everyone mentioned the 
pleasure of finding their friends when 
they go to pick up the mail. The mail 


arrives between 12:20 and 12:30, so that 
is a time residents like to greet each 
other and often will sit in the chairs 
in the lobby for a chat. 


One person voiced the concern of 
many : "It's hard to lose your friends 
at our age. You feel so lonely when 
your contemporaries’ die. Here, the 
support group just happens." 

"It's wonderful we never have the 


feeling of being alone." 

Most of my interlocutors appreciate 
the locale for its beauty and its 
convenience. The handsome building 
looks over several dense acres of swamp 
maples which are "as beautiful if not 
more beautiful than anything you can see 
in Vermont." "I like the feeling of 
living in the country even though we 
live just across from the Mall." 

For residents who can no_ longer 
drive, the proximity of the Mall offers 
a freedom of movement they didn't have 
if they lived in a single family house 
too far from the Mall to walk. “Even 
without a car, now I can go shopping and 
to the bank. It's amazing that the Mall 
has almost everything we need." 


Several people noted that the 
security at the Ryan Estate is 
well-thought out. Every unit has an 
emergency cord in every room. They 


reach all the way to the floor so that 
even a person disabled by a fall could 
reach the cord. The emergency line rings 
in the Resident Manager's office, and, 
if he is not there, it is automatically 
forwarded to the emergency phone at the 
Lincoln Fire and Police station. There 
is also a camera in the front entryway, 
so that residents can check out on their 
TVs who is ringing their doorbell. One 
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person told me with a smile that the 
police and fire protection at the Ryan 
Estate should be superior since the 
residents include the relatives of three 
or four policemen and the Captain of the 
Fire Department. 

Louise Bowles, who moved from a four 
bedroom house, particularly mentioned 
the ample living space. She thinks the 
lay-out was very well planned. "There 
is wonderful closet space and the 
bedrooms are good-sized. They thought 
things out pretty well. I have a pantry 
with a lot of shelves. Even the closet 
with the air conditioning equipment has 
plenty of space for my ironing board, a 
broom, the vacuum... There EE ES 
enycning, Liidon‘'t. like about’ it. I'm 
fortunate that this came along when I 
had a need." 

I asked what they liked best about 
living in the Ryan Estate. Three people 
answered without hesitation: Malt. . 

Are you looking for a heart-warming, 
spirit-lifting, positive-reinforcing 
kind of afternoon? Try spending a few 
hours interviewing some of the residents 
of the new Ryan Estate retirement 
community. Ask them, as I did, how they 
feel about living at the Ryan Estate. 

Here are a few of their comments: 

"It's wonderful. I'm very happy, and 
I didn't want to do it in the beginning 
because I didn't want to leave my house. 


It's nice to have people around. I was 
getting very lonesome at home." 
(Shirley Drew) 

"This is an absolutely marvelous 
place. There's a very friendly, 


cooperative family spirit. A number of 
people have been ill or have _ had 
surgery, and it's very nice how others 
offer to do errands or put together a 
meal for them." (Mary Stewart) 

"Everyone respects everyone else's 
privacy here, but we are concerned about 
each other. It is small enough to be 
friendly and neighborly." 

The positive impetus of community 
feeling is fostered by the formation of 
the Board and its various committees. 
All are invited to Board Meetings so 
that everyone will know what is 
happening and feel involved. The first 
Board meeting had a kick-off dinner 
(Cotoni special spaghetti) in the 
function room. The Ryan Estate Officers 
are as follows: 


President Mary Stewart 
Vice-President Joe Cotoni 
Treasurer Alice Boyce 
Clerk Ruth Morey 
Member Jim Nicholson 


The Board and its committees are in 
their nascent stages, but already Mary 
O'Connor, with the help of Grace 


Stalter, has collected an impressive 
number of books and magazines for the 
Library. The Library Committee has made 
a good start. 

The Hospitality Committee (Louise 
Bowles, Kathryne Palmer, Lee Spooner, 
Marjorie Russell, Santa Cotoni) is 
planning a party for the CCD children 
from St. Joseph's Church who will sing 
carols on December 13. 

Socializing happens naturally with so 
many acquaintances living in close 
quarters. Kay Palmer finds company 
easily for her walks. (Five round trips 
from the front entrance to the dumpster 
equal exactly one mile.) 

Almost everyone mentioned the 
pleasure of finding their friends when 
they go to pick up the mail. The mail 
arrives between 12:20 and 12:30, so that 
is a time residents like to greet each 
other and often will sit in the chairs 


in the lobby for a chat. 

One person voiced the concern of 
many : "It's hard to lose your friends 
at our age. You feel so lonely when 
your contemporaries’ die. Here, the 
support group just happens." 

"It's wonderful we never 
feeling of being alone." 

Most of my interlocutors appreciate 
the locale for its beauty and its 
convenience. The handsome building 
looks over several dense acres of swamp 
maples which are "as beautiful if not 
more beautiful than anything you can see 
in Vermont." "I like the feeling of 
living in the country even though we 
live just across from the Mall." 

For residents who can no _ longer 
drive, the proximity of the Mall offers 
a freedom of movement they didn't have 
if they lived in a single family house 
too far from the Mall to walk. "Even 
without a car, now I can go shopping and 
to the bank. It's amazing that the Mall 
has almost everything we need." 

Several people noted that the 
security at the Ryan Estate is 
well-thought out. Every unit has an 
emergency cord in every room. They 
reach all the way to the floor so that 
even a person disabled by a fall could 
reach the cord. The emergency line rings 
in the Resident Manager's office, and, 
if he is not there, it is automatically 
forwarded to the emergency phone at the 
Lincoln Fire and Police station. There 
is also a camera in the front entryway, 
so that residents can check out on their 
TVs who is ringing their doorbell. One 
person told me with a smile that the 
police and fire protection at the Ryan 
Estate should be superior since the 
residents include the relatives of three 
or four policemen and the Captain of the 
Fire Department. 

Louise Bowles, who moved from a four 


have the 
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bedroom house, particularly mentioned 
the ample living space. She thinks the 
lay-out was very well planned. "There 
/ is wonderful closet space and the 
_bedrooms are good-sized. They thought 
things out pretty well. I have a pantry 
with a lot of shelves. Even the closet 
with the air conditioning equipment has 
plenty of space for my ironing board, a 
broom, the vacuum... There isn't 
anything I don't like about it. I'm 
fortunate that this came along when I 
had a need." 

I asked what they liked best about 
living in the Ryan Estate. Three people 
answered without hesitation: "Matt". 
Matt Kitner, the Resident Manager, lives 
in a small apartment on the first floor, 
near the _ lobby. Everybody has his 
beeper number. "He responds faster than 
quickly. Everybody LOVES (not likes) 
Matt and really appreciates him." 

"Matt's attitude is unusual in this 
day and age. He relates well to all of 
us. His enthusiasm is infectious; his 
courtesies are unfailing. He is 
thoughtful, helpful, handy." 

"He is knowledgeable about all 
mechanical things, from turning on the 
heat to hanging a picture." 

"I hope he always stays here. 
never want to lose him." 

"Matt digs you out when it snows so 
that your car isn't stuck. I never had 
to shovel last winter." 

"Matt keeps us from worrying. When 
you go away for a few days, all you have 
to do is pull the shades, tell Matt you 
are going, and close the door. (Matt 
checks on people if he doesn't see them 
for a day or two.) You don't have to 
worry about pipes freezing, the furnace 
working, security..." (Leo Palmer) 

I also asked people what they found 
hard about living in the Ryan Estate or 
what was hard about leaving’ their 
houses. Several residents told me that 
facing the pile of belongings in their 
storerooms was an unwelcome task 
associated with moving to a condominium. 
They acknowledged that an overcrowded 
storeroom did have some connection to 
the packing decisions they did not or 
could not make at the time they moved. 

One person missed her land and all 
the special trees her family had planted 
at their house to commemorate special 
family events. Another missed her garden 
but did not miss gardening. The 
responsibilities of keeping up the 
garden can become oppressive. Leo 
Palmer said he enjoyed the beauty of the 
leaves especially this fall since he 
didn't have to worry about not being 
able to rake them up or finding someone 


We'd 


m™co do it. 


Two people who had not’ purchased 
garage space missed their garages and 


worried about leaving their cars out in 
the winter weather. Leo said,"I miss my 
garage, but what was in it? The 
lawn-mower, paint, rakes..." 

One couple who left behind a 
fifteen-acre back yard wished the garden 
plots were a little larger. 

About half of the inhabitants of the 
Ryan Estate were previously Lincoln 
residents or had a Lincoln connection. 
The others soon feel as included as they 
wish. Mary Stewart recounts the lift it 
gave her when Father Drennan would shout 
across the way, "Hi neighbor!" "I had 
just moved in and didn't know a soul." 
Mary said, "This place is so small and 
full of warm, friendly, and caring 
people. Big places tend to be 
impersonal. [The sense of community has 
developed because] there are enough 
really out-going people here offering to 
do things for people who aren't able to 
do them for themselves. Tethink #Ic am 
very fortunate to be here. I love it." 


Diana Smith is a real estate broker at 
Hunneman & Co. /Coldwell Banker in 
Lincoln. ® 


Remembering 


Delight McColl 


The mourning dove 
dove of peace 

coos softly 
comforting me 


lost ones, loved ones 
gone from my sight 
I remember them 


the landscape of Heaven 
their home now 
I remember them 


a different tomorrow 
for them 
vivid and beautiful 


I remember them 
the mourning dove 


coos softly 
comforting me 


copyright 1993 Delight McColl 
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Saturday, December 11 


10 AM to 1 PM 
First Parish in Lincoln 
Stone Church 


Santa arrives at 11 


Luncheon 
Crafts 


Antiques and Collectibles 


Baked foods 


decorated balsam wreaths 


Flowering plants 


Children’s shopping room 
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A Knitting and Needlework Shop 
SY) - AIO" 
BARBARA GIBB 


WESTON: MASSACHUSET TSO 2193 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS (7% 


Seasonal Events 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AT ST. ANNE'S 


Saturday, December 4th, is the date set for the 
Church Service League's second annual Christmas 
Sale and Crafts Show at St. Anne's Church on 
Route 126 and Codman Road. Sale hours run from 
10 am to 4 pm, with luncheon served from 11:30 am 
to 2 pm. Admission is free, and ample parking 
spaces are located near a handicap-accessible 
walkway to the entry. 

This year's event will feature the original 
specialty items of 20 regional craftpersons, including 
children's clothing, quilted goods, dried flowers, 
porcelain dolls, jewelry, toys, T-shirts and 
woodenware, in addition to handmade ornaments, 
knitware, and needlecraft of church members. As 
usual, there will be a variety of tempting baked 
goods, candies, and sauces from members' 
kitchens. Special handmade quilts, aprons, and 
fabric novelties will be available from the workshop 
of Navajo Indian women at the League's sister 
church, St. Anne's Episcopal Church of Sawmill, 
Arizona. As a partnership enterprise, the Lincoln 
group supplics fabrics to its Sawmill counterparts, 
and sends the proceeds from the sale of the finished 
items back to benefit the Anizona churchpeople. 

The annual Christmas Sale is the main fundraiser 
for the Church Service League which earns money 
in order to support charitable organizations serving 
the homeless and poor in Massachusetts, and in 
national and international locations. Dollars spent at 
the sale give benefit to the buyer and to those in 
need! ® 


CHRISTMAS FAIR AT THE STONE CHURCH 


All are welcome to attend the holiday fair "A Touch of 
Christmas" at Lincoln’s First Parish Church on Saturday, 
December 11 from 10 a.m. to | p.m. 

Decorated balsam wreaths, crafts, treasures and collect- 
ibles, the children’s shopping room, flowering plants, 
home-made foods and luncheon will be available. 

Santa arrives at 11:00. Your child can have a photo 
taken with Santa. 

The Fair is a great chance to do your Christmas 
shopping and take home some baked goods to help with 
holiday entertaining, as well as meet many members of 


the community. ® 


THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


St. Joseph’s Church will host an ecumenical service at 
10 a.m. on Thanksgiving Day. St. Anne’s Church and the 
First Parish will also participate. R) 


SHOP AT OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 


Quality and originality describe the items for sale, 
and convenience the shopping experience at the 
friendly boutique right in the midst of Lincoln's 
historic district. Always a place to find just the right 
gift for a special occasion, The Old Town Hall 
Exchange is particularly appealing on the days 
before Christmas. 

"We'll have a good variety of items!" says Betsy 
Peavy who is responsible for selecting what will go 
on consignment. For children: Stocking stuffers, 
handmade dolls, cloth books, bug boxes, wooden 
circus trains and tool boxes, in addition to all sorts 
of clothing sized Newborn and upward. Cosy velour 
bathrobes are already on the racks - why wait for 
December? For decorators: quilted and woven 
Christmas runners, original ornaments, and unique 
Christmas stockings. For gourmets: Cookies, 
coffee cakes, and Christmas pies that should be 
ordered early in December. For anyone: Pot 
holders, decorated metal wastebaskets, and Dilla 
Tingley's very special pillows appliqued with some 
of the area's notable scenes. Betsy notes that Dilla 
will create pillows to order, but sufficient lead time 
is needed to deliver the finished item. 

Salespersons at the Exchange are volunteers from 
the community, many of whom have spent many 
years on the job. Proceeds from sales benefit the 
craftspersons whose items are displayed and the 
non-profit corporation that maintains the historic 
building in which the Exchange is housed. 
Christmastime sales are always an important source 
of funds for the corporation. 

The Old Town Hall Exchange is open from 9:30 
am to 4:30 pm on Monday through Friday, and from 
9:30 am to 12 noon on Saturdays. ® 
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EXCAVATING | 


UNDERGROUND 
FUEL TANKS 


REMOVAL - REPLACEMENTS 


Net ES 


D&S CONTRACTING 


617-899-9302 Waltham 
617-259-9176 Lincoln 


Loved CA TS 
Supplying Home and Farm Products 


to Lincoln since 1919. 


Garden Supplies Sand 

Grain Ice Melters 

Hardware Housewares 

Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Osilvies =. a ee 


SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sat 7:30-4:00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


Trucking Excavating Septic Systems 
Asphalt Paving Foundations Equipment Rental 


—>>__ 
See 


[J ONELAN'S 
wee SUPERMARKETS seeuuemn 


Thanksgiving Greetings 
to Our Customers 


fine coffees &f teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 8 pm 


Open Tuesday - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Sat. 8 am - 7 pm, Sun. 12 - 6 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Gardner 
and Our New Store in Groton 
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Selectmen Notes 


Selectmen Robert DeNormandie (Chairman) 


Harriet S. Todd Fire and Police 
John S. Kerr, II e A resident asked why there are two 
residences with the same address, 
The Lincoln Review wishes to communicate to its readers 8 Ridge Road. She was referred to 
the material that the Selectmen deal with at the Monday Mr. Arena who is responsible for 
night meetings. These are held at 7:30 p.m. at the Town address issues. 
Offices building and are open to the public. Although a e The Board commended the Police for its 


lot of it is routine, we offer an overview. 


Traffic and Roads 

€ Mr. Winship wrote the Board about 
turn-around problems on Old Concord 
Road. 

e The Board conducted a hearing re: 
relocation of Route 128 at Walden 
Pond. 

® The Board is having on-going dis- 
cussions re: the Winter Street & 
Old County Road intersection. 


e The Lincoln Road improvement pro- 
ject is under discussion. 

Financial 

@ The Board held a tax classification 


public hearing. The tax rate for FY94 
will be $13.37/$1,000 pending State 


approval. 

e The Board was informed that property 
reclassification is required next year. 

& The Board reviewed the analysis on staff 


car costs and cruisers and agreed they 
were comfortable with current system. 
e The Board discussed a memo from the In- 
surance Advisory Committee re: Health 
Care Plan offerings. There is still 
concern about Blue Cross master medical. 
e The Board reviewed the school building 
project. The issue of bond duration 
needs to be addressed. 


THE LINCOLN REVIEW ON TAPE 


Available at the Town 
Library 


Taped by Bob Stecher 


low-key approach to the awkward situations 
brought about by Operation Rescue 
demonstrations. 


Miscellaneous 


Magic Garden asked if the Selectmen would be 
willing to ask the town to assume some of the 
cost of renovation in Hartwell’s Pod. 

The Selectmen agreed to ask the Historic 
District Commission for an extension of time 
for use of the baseball field in the 

Historic District. 

The Selectmen are working with HATS II on 
Hanscom-related issues. 

The Board commended Mr. James Hogan, chair- 
man of HFAC for a terrific job. 

The Board approved a bike-a-thon to be 
sponsored by HOPE Boston, Inc. 


Appointments 


Mrs. Elaine Bloom was appointed Director 

of the Council on Aging. 

Mrs. Amalie Kass was appointed a full member 

of the Board of Appeals. Mr. Peter Guildberg 

to associate member. 

Mr. Earl Midgley was appointed Building Inspector. 
The Board appointed Mr. Paul Cook, Ms. Mary Crowe, 
Ms. Nancy Bower, Ms. Nancy Garth to the Cultural 
council. 

Dr. Bill Stason was appointed to the Board of 
Assessors. 


(These notes cover meetings from August 23-October 25, 1993) 
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